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THEORETICAL ISSUES IN THE SINGLE TAX 

The temper and point of view of the following discussion will 
perhaps be made clearer if I set out with a confession of faith: 

I believe that the principle at the heart of the single tax agita- 
tion — that the fiscal revenues should be derived from the social 
estates (the regalia principle in ultimate essence), from sources 
to which the justifications for private property do not attach — is 
right and vastly important. The rents of mines, forests, water- 
falls, franchises, town lots, and also, if practicable, of agricultural 
lands, should be retained as fiscal properties. Not a society single- 
taxed, but a society free from all taxes of aiiy sort, is the logic of 
the principle — a goal well within the reach of a wise and provident 
public policy. One needs in this connection to recall only the 
school land properties of the West, the mining wealth set aside 
for the University of Minnesota, thelimmense areas of prospective 
agricultural land forming the endowment of the University of 
Texas, the salt mines publicly owned in Germany, the royalties 
which Canada is collecting from very considerable portions of its 
mineral wealth. As ethical basis, whatever other bases there may 
conceivably be for private property, the single taxer logically 
finds nothing but the right of the individual to himself and to the 
results of his activity — the simple recognition of the meaning of 
personality and of the ethical relations which it prescribes, lhat 
one has produced an item of wealth, or has it by the voluntary 
transfer of some one that has produced it, affords the sole ethical 
claim to it. This is doubtless a labor theory of the ethical right 
of property. Nothing, therefore, which is natural bounty can 
rightly have been allowed to serve as a source of individual in- 
come, to fall into the category of individual owiie^:ship. 

I believe also that all times have been prop|J§ftus thnes. the 
present a right time no less than any earlier time, for establish- 
ing the provision that future increments of earning power from 
natural resources shall not be permitted to fall into the hands of 
/ate owners. 

But I don^t know what course is now wise in repair of 
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blunders that are past. Confiscation, at any rate, a program 
which shall impose on any casual present owner of original natural 
bounty the penalty for a general and institutional blunder, ap- 
pears to me to be an incredibly unethical position for a school of 
thinkers whose essential doctrine is one of practical ethics. Reme- 
dies, however, I do not despair of; the most promising of these 
being an extreme extension of inheritance taxation. In view of the 
fact also that the ad valorem and property tax methods of state 
and local taxation subject to fiscal claims only something like one 
fifth of the total taxable income of society, I am sure that much is 
possible through the development of state income taxation. If 
the transfer of the public estates into private ownership was a 
blunder, the returns from new taxation may well be applied to the 
purchase of permanent ground rents in the public interest. 

These payments could well be fixed at the present worth of 
ground rent charge for approximately the expectation of life, or 
even for the possible duration of life, of the actual owner. The 
principle of escheat or of the inheritance tax carried to its ulti- 
mate logical extreme would take care of the residue of value. 

None, therefore, of the objections which I shall offer to the typi- 
cal and usual single tax anali^sis should be taken to constitute a 
fundamental or essential critfeism. I am, for example, sure that, 
when the purpose is to appropriate for society a certain rental, 
the only wise method is to proceed directly against the rental as 
such, rather than by an ad valorem tax upon the value derivative 
from the rental. In those cases where the property burdened is 
in present command of the revenues upholding its market price, 
the results of the ad valorem tax do not seriously depart from 
those attending a direct appropriation of the rent,^ 

1 Nevertheless extreme absurdities and impracticabilities, falling still some- 
thing short of mathematical impossibilities, forbid reaching hy ad valorem 
methods any considerable fraction of the earning power of the property. 

Suppose, for example, that a piece of property, by virtue of its net annual 
revenue of $50, bears a market price of $1,000. Each new tax, changing the 
net return to the owner, must change the market price. Thus, if $10. is to be 
obtained for the fisc out of the revenue attaching to the land, the land, as 
retaining a net earning power of $40, will be worth $800. The rate of taxation 
necessary to get the $10 is not 1 per cent, but 1^4 per cent, else the land will 
stand upon the tax books as over-appraised to the extent of $200. This may 
not be a serious matter; is not, indeed, serious in the ordinary ad valorem 
collection of approximately one fifth of an income. But see how the case ap- 
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But in the degree that prospective changes in earning power* 
find expression in a present worth of market price, it is practically 
disastrous and theoretically inept to make the present value the 
basis or the determinant of the present contribution to the public 
treasury. For the purposes of the single tax program the ad 
valorem policy is singularly inappropriate; not so much that to 
take the rent leaves, so far, no value to tax — saws off on the 
hither side the limb on which one is sitting — as that it strikes at 
the very heart of the equities involved. After society has taxed 
for years a town lot not yet within the area of practicable im- 
provement, but yet valuable by its prospect of availability — ^has 
collected from the owner annually as the years have passed, say, 
1 per cent of the present worth of the expectation that the owner 
will finally enter into the enjoyment of the income — is it not clear 
that society has foreclosed itself from later asserting its right to 
appropriate these revenues entirely? In cases of this sort, ad 
valorem taxation barters away for present revenue the public 
right to the future revenue; in substance, hypothecates future 
resources to obtain present funds. Thus the single tax position 
amounts not merely to the inequity of intending to repudiate the 
contract but at the same time to the absurdity of the present an- 
nouncement of this intention. I 

But not only does the single taxer’s plan of burdening the pres- 

pears with the single taxer’s attempt to pursue the method to the extent of his 
ultimate purpose: 
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This, by the way, is an opportune time to confess the error in an earlier 
assertion of mine that this ad valorem method can avail to appropriate at the 
outside limit only one half of the annual rental. This blunder was cogently 
exposed by Professor Edgar H. Johnson in the Quarterly Journal of Econontr 
ic8 of August, 1910. That I never replied was due to the fact that I could 
not. Conceivably, indeed, I suppose, there might be a case with even a better 
reason. Mr. Johnson’s article, however, was in tone and temper entirely cor- 
dial and courteous. He merely had me cornered — and still has. 
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ent shadow of the future income, at the same time with intending 
to appropriate this same income when it accrues, amount to an 
attempt to enjoy two taxes where only one can possibly be equit- 
able (either of which, in fact, both by the test of justice and by 
the working of economic forces, must replace the other), but also 
from a theoretical point of view gets into even a worse case: the 
taxation of a present worth in the absence of a present income, 
or any taxation disproportionate to present income, is an affront 
to the fundamental principle of taxation in general. 

When shall the individual contribute to the public income for 
the maintenance of public activities? When he has some income 
to contribute. From what sources shall society’s current expenses 
be financed? From society’s current productive power, the social 
income. Taxation is merely a method of redistributing the appli- 
cations of the productive powers of society to the creation of 
a wider variety of goods — more of some, the goods of public pro- 
viding, less of the goods of private production; it is a transfer 
of private income to the state in order to provide more goods of 
security or education, in place, say, of butcher’s meat or of the 
entertainment provided by the movie show. To tax at present an 
income which does not exist at present, and thus to support the 
current state expenditure eA the cost of future productive activity, 
is a fiscal improvidence similar to that of two centuries ago when 
the English government permitted the owners of lands to purchase 
for cash a perpetual exemption from imperial taxes. Carried far 
enough this kind of fiscal policy would mean that a government 
had sold itself unto death through encumbering its expected reve- 
nues in aid of immediate receipts. 

Current revenue is the only proper object of current taxation, 
as is frankly recognized in both the theory and the practice of 
income taxation. It is, however, fairly to be said that this single 
tax fallacy is merely a derivative from the larger theoretical error 
which vitiates the general property tax as a whole. The blunder 
merely becomes the more serious as the share of the income aimed 
at through taxation is larger. In some respects, moreover, the 
effects are even more serious in their general economic aspects 
than in the purely fiscal. Ad valorem taxation consistently ap- 
plied amounts to almost an absolute veto on all investments 
promising remote returns. Present progress in forestry taxation 
is based upon the recognition that ad valorem taxation tends to 
discourage the growing of new trees precisely as it has prompted 
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the exhaustion of the accumulated supplies. For the purposes of 
the present analysis, the planting of trees amounts to the purchase 
of a deferred annuity through the payment of a series of annual 
premiums, with only this difference, that the old age provision is 
a contingent annuity rather than an annuity approximately cer- 
tain. Computing, then, that the general property tax upon an 
ordinary property appropriates one fifth of its income, it must 
follow that a rational tax upon a forest should at the maturity of 
its particular harvest appropriate one fifth of that harvest. To 
subject the undertaking to an annual tax is to compel the investor 
to submit in advance to an interest-bearing encumbrance on his 
putative future harvest. And precisely so with mines ; the tax is 
a direct incentive to what is socially an untimely and wasteful 
exploitation. 

The extreme of folly in this method of taxation is perhaps best 
illustrated in the case of a single-payment purchase of an old- 
age annuity. An outlay of $1,000 at the age of 30 will provide 
approximately $S50 at 60 years of age, if the buyer survives to 
that time, and thereafter the same sum for each successive year 
for the term of his lifc.^ By assumption, here is a property worth 
$1,000 immediately upon the purchase of the right. The state 
claims, say, $10 in taxes the first year. The purchased right in- 
creases in present wortli not only by its interest accumulations but 
by the greater prospect of survival to tlie end of the tontine period. 
Each year, therefore, it pays a higher tax; not that it has yet 
afforded its owner any income or ever certainly will, but that a 
contract for a contingent future income has an increasing present 
worth. This annual increase of value is not, in fact, an income 
but merely the larger present worth of the hope of one day en- 
joying an income — precisely as the increase in the value of a 
field of grain as it approaches the time of harvest :s not a daily 
receipt of income but a daily increase in the present worth of the 
future income. To be sure, if the owner sells in advance of the 
harvest, he ceases to be an investor in prospective income and tlie 
buyer takes his place. A rediscount of the note has occurred, the 
seller getting the advantage of the interest earned, but not 3 ^et 
due, as the sum of the past increases in the present worth of an 
income the receipt of which still lies in the future. The income 
from the field of grain accrues solely at harvest. So again, to tax 
a provident and wealthy father of a family and at the same time 


2 Mutual Life rates, 3 per cent actuarial basis. 
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to tax the prospective inheritor of the father’s wealth on the basis 
of the increasing present worth of the hope of the sometime de- 
mise of the progenitor, is to make the general property tax a 
means of rampant extortion and injustice. When present value 
is merely a present-worth shadow of a future income, this value 
is a property, it is true, but a property the taxation of which 
should be postponed by virtue of the very fact that the income is 
postponed. It is time enough to make an individual income con- 
tribute to the general income when there begins to be an individual 
income. 

But it is obvious that from all of this nothing follows more 
serious than that, as the single taxer aims solely to appropriate 
the rent, he would best do nothing but directly to take it. His 
indirection of method is unnecessary. His adoption of the prin- 
ciple and the machinery of the ad valorem property tax is a deal 
worse. 

But the single taxer inlay find still other folk for company in 
his perplexities. If the appropriation of the rent must wait till 
there be rent to appropriate, what shall be done with the fact 
that, so long as there is no established policy of appropriation, 
purchasers must be proceeding in the confidence — or speculating in 
the hope — that appropriation will never take place? Thus, if 
appropriation finally does take place, there is inevitable disap- 
pointment and the charge of confiscation. The rule with taxa- 
tion is similar to the legal rule: it is even more important to have 
a clear rule than to have a right one. Precisely this same diffi- 
culty presents itself in the regulation of public utility rates, and 
precisely the same line of treatment is indicated. Nothing will 
serve but the utmost certainty, promptitude, and consistency of 
action. With stocks, as with lands, anticipated earnings are cap- 
italized into current market prices and undergo indefinite trans- 
fer — a traffic in the substance of things hoped for. To permit 
undue present earnings is to lead investors to part with their 
funds in the hope of the continuance of these earnings. To inter- 
vene later in order to bring an end to what ought never to have 
had a beginning amounts to the sudden confiscation of values 
long generally traded in but now lodged deflated in the hands of 
those investors least shrewd of political forecast. Thus, where 
the policy of rate regulation is unsettled, stock prices register the 
outcome of a great gamble on the very question of what this 
policy is going to be. When faith in public drowsiness flourishes. 
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or when confidence grows that adverse legislation can be con- 
trolled, stocks rise; when public opinion stirs, or some truculent 
executive gets especially strenuous, there befalls a stock panic. 
Financial and industrial stability come to be dependent not merely 
on the confidence, but on the justified confidence, that never will 
society actually arrive at the refusal to be further plundered. 

But no advocate of the restriction of corporate gains has so 
far ever argued that his purpose could be accomplished through 
any early or late application of the ad valorem tax. If an ex- 
clusive privilege or a permit of overcharge increases earnings by 
$50,000, the property goes up by $1,000,000 in price. To sub- 
ject this increment of price to a 1 per cent ad valorem tax is to 
reclaim only $10,000 out of $50,000 overcharge. 

With either land rents or with franchise gains, therefore, all 
increment must be claimed by the state promptly upon its emer- 
gence. To anticipate the increment by taxation is nonsense. To 
delay is to delude investors and thereupon finally to penalize them 
for being deluded.^ 

The general condemnation — my condemnation also — of the 
single-tax demand for the confiscation of past increments rests 
substantially on the conviction that an institutional situation — 
long established and generally recognized ‘rules of the competi- 
tive game — should constitute a social obligation to protect that 
player who proceeds in conformity with the rule and in reliance 
on it. If some change needs be made, if a reform is to come, the 
society that established the institution, rather than the individual 
who uncritically has acquiesced in it, must bear the costs of get- 
ting over to the better way. Tlie principle of vicarious atone- 
ment, however acceptable among systems of faith, deserves definite 
repudiation hero. Surely if another will assume my bond, pay 
my taxes, serve my sentence, discharge my fine, I may make shift 
somehow to acquiesce. The best place to have a boil has been 

8 The doctrine of vested interest should be recognized in public affairs as 
the expression of the principle known in legal reasoning as the doctrine of 
estoppel. It was substantially under this doctrine, applied against the public, 
that overcharge rates were sustained in the famous Consolidated Gas Company 
case. By acts of commission certainly, if not by acts of omission, the public 
may cut itself off from the right to protect itself against an entirely obvious 
plundering. Privileges of overcharge may become irrevocable under condi- 
tions falling far short of the obligation of contract. Perhaps, indeed, the 
rationale of the obligation of contract itself is ultimately this same principle 
of estoppel, the creation of a justified belief or expectation which it would be 
unethical to disappoint. 
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wisely declared to be on some one else. But justice does not 
necessarily impose what self-seeking might approve. Confiscation 
remains none the less robbery, if there is such a thing anywhere, 
even though the title of the first holder were achieved through an 
obvious crime and the first authorized transfer were an authorized 
wrong. To justify confiscation by pointing to the emancipation 
of the slaves in America merely serves to put in question the 
ethics of emancipation. The English had already recognized the 
plain moral dictate of indemnity — a dictate none the less plain 
for us in America that it was later disregarded in the exigencies 
or the barbarities of war. 

Viewed in the large, doubtless, land is human opportunity 
rather than human achievement, primary equipment rather than 
product. The single taxer insists, and rightly and wisely I again 
agree, that most or all of this original bounty should have been 
held as a joint possession and heritage among men, in equal and 
common right, to the end that, so far forth, there be always for 
all men an equality of opportunity. The fiscal requirements of 
society, the expenses of the joint community life, should be to the 
utmost possibility covered by the payments into the common 
treasury of the funds derived as rent from the social estates. Un- 
der competitive instittitions Ijiis appears, indeed, to be the only 
practicable way of validating the principle of common property. 
Since we do not as a community farm the land, or live on it, or 
mine it, or hunt over it, the only socialization practicable is the 
socialization of the competitive return. In theory, indeed, the 
single taxer of the strict observance would permit no other sort 
of socialization. He is an indMdualist of the most radical type, 
even to the degree of questioning the strict ethical propriety of 
the social appropriation of any income due to invidivual activity. 
Accurately, therefore, he should profess himself not as a believer 
in taxation but rather as a contemner of all taxation. He intends 
an untaxed society. The right of society to the rent of the land 
he holds to be fundamentally conditioned on the fact that no in- 
dividual can make good any claim in his own behalf. In ultimate 
doctrine this no-tax advocate is the direct antithesis of the so- 
cialist — finding social property justified only where individual 
property cannot be supported. So far, indeed, is he an individual- 
ist that even the working of the social estates he will leave to 
competition, socializing only the receipt of the rent. Nor even 
in the collection of the rent is he willing to make the state a land- 
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lord ; he aims, indeed, at the appropriation of the rent by methods 
which shall preserve the essential features of private property 
and the incentives and guarantees of private husbandry — culti- 
vating ownership. Tenant cultivation he regards, in truth, as one 
of the especially evil aspects of the present system. The privilege 
of cultivating land should not be confined to those wealthy enough 
to buy it, or depend later on their consent. Thus, while the 
socialist finds no individual production nor the ethical necessity 
of individual ownership anywhere, the single taxer finds nowhere 
any righteous type of property which is not upheld by the title 
of individual productive eff*ort. With opportunity equalized, what- 
ever any one produces in his competitions with others is ethically 
to be accounted his own production. If opportunity is an actual 
auxiliary in the process, all his fellows have equal access to it and 
share in it. Thus, the single taxer socializes land — after his pecu- 
liar methods — not because he is a socialist but because he is not. 
It is only tlie principle of individualism that finds a peculiar ethi- 
cal right and duty to socialize treasure trove, jetsam and flotsam, 
and estates without heirs. 

Not altogether irrelevant, therefore, is the objection to the 
single tax policy that the revenues whicli it would make the ex- 
clusive support of the fisc may turn out inadequate. But the 
single taxer’s confidence that the revenue would be adequate docs 
not require justification as hope or demonstration as accomplish- 
ment in order to prescribe that, before other sources of revenue 
arc exploited, this be made to render its utmost return. Harsh 
necessity may enforce resort to other devices ; but for none of these 
can he discover so ’clear an ethical Warrant or any unquestionable 
warrant. His tax need logically be unique only on the condition 
that it is adequate. 

But that so many of the contentions of the single taxers are 
acceptable can avail to approve their program only so far as it 
is a forward-looking policy. It does not follow as just that so- 
ciety shall now proceed to do what society admittedly ought once 
to have done, but did not then do ; that the penalties of delay shall 
be visited not upon society as a whole, to which as a whole has at- 
tached the responsibility of delay, but, instead, on whatever indi- 
viduals, after centuries of free and active trading, happen now to 
be the actual proprietors. It was society that imposed buying as 
the condition of independent exploitation, offering nowlierc to any 
^individual the permission of control under high exactions in favor 
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of the state. If it be indeed true that this fiscal reform is of 
transcendent importance — I myself believe it to be wise — let it 
speedily come. But never a great reform need come after this 
wise, unless by the fact that those who so greatly want it want 
it only on terms that others pay for it. Doubtless it is true that 
under the stress of war the state may force some men to death 
upon the firing line for the general good, though the jurisdiction 
of the majority for this purpose and to this extremity may be 
hard to establish. But fiscal reform can come, if it be worth the 
price, without this hit-or-miss selection of scapegoats. The mini- 
mum social sacrifice does not prescribe or permit the expropria- 
tion of the few, but only the spreading of the burden widely, as 
the theory of insurance should easily suffice to prove. Largely 
viewed, land may be and doubtless is a bounty of nature, whatever 
that may mean. But to its actual present owner it represents 
something quite other, a property into which have flowed income 
and savings of indefinitely various sources — most of them forms 
of wealth about which the single taxer draws his sacred circle. He 
holds that the unearned gains were the good fortune of the earlier 
holders who escaped their doom by selling to me or to you — 
gains which have undergone investment and reinvestment into 
houses, herds, factories, libraries, merchandise, steamships, and 
are now safe in their inviolability,, buttressed about by utmost 
sanctities, certified to as properties assured against public 
claim no matter into whose hands they have fallen — thief, beggar, 
or prostitute. And all this by the sole fact that somewhere back 
in the chain of title there was a holder whose claim was ethically 
worthy of public approval, lie having brought this wealth into 
being. And thus, by force of his original merit, somehow inex- 
plicably attached to the property, all later owners are rendered 
safe. Thereby is justice construed as relative not to persons but 
to properties. Originally it was personal, to be sure, but later 
it became somehow appurtenant to things. It is the kind of 
property that a buyer purchases, not the source of the funds with 
which he purchases, that determines whether he shall be protected, 
even were these funds representative of earlier gains through un- 
earned increments. But selling any possible sort of property, no 
matter what or when the fish he has caught, or the grain he has 
grown, or the cloth he has woven, or the house he has builded, let 
him beware what things he shall now buy with these funds of un- 
questioned title. If his righteous earnings go into land, society 
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may any day dispossess him. And likewise let later investors be- 
ware; if they buy from him this land over which the sword has 
hung suspended but has not yet fallen, he shall go away safe with 
the proceeds and they shall become subject to the menacing con- 
fiscation — shall fall into this pit of calamity contrived and set by 
society for the trapping of the unwary. Not only shall no man 
henceforth obtain further gains of unearned increment, but, buy- 
ing now, any man may forfeit all of his earlier accumulations, no 
matter whence he had them. That fortunate man, however, who 
has already cashed in his objectionable gains shall be forever safe, 
resting in the vestments and odor of sanctity, if only he be wise 
enough to extend no further his operations in unearned increments. 
And under similar limitations he may pass along to any later 
vendee this same age-long immunity, he and they forever sheltered 
under the merit of an original impeccable possessor. But those 
men to whom the gainer through unearned increment shall sell, 
shall indemnify society for the titles it alienated, making good to 
it the gains of all preceding title-holders, settling in full the score 
of the centuries. Thus it appears to be a sheer error that holds 
guilt to be personal. Instead, it is solely an attribute of things, 
and is of the general character of njagic ai;d taboo, houses that 
are haunted and ass-skins that arc accursed. And thus the naive 
childlike fancies of a primitive age survive to make ridiculous the 
policies of a great reform. 

Not less faulty in logic, if not quite so closely akin to the 
animism of primitive superstition, is the commonplace objection 
to the public retention of all kinds, of ground rent: that unearned 
increments in society are many, land increments only one out of 
a larger class, and that therefore it is unjust and indefensible to 
prohibit this one, while leaving the others to flourish. And thus 
it appears again that justice, equally with merit or crime, in- 
heres in the relations of things. And yet it must be clear that 
whatever is accomplished towards the elimination of privilege and 
the equalization of opportunity is so far good. Remedy must 
begin with something; it is well to do the next thing next, espe- 
cially if this next thing be the most important and the least diffi- 
cult thing. Burglary need not be continued or highway robbery 
tolerated, awaiting the time that murder or counterfeiting shall 
be no more. No crime, or better no criminal, may claim to go 
free till all other malefactors arc jailed — a vested right in one’s 
particular graft or iniquity. 
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‘ Not much more respectable is the theory that, if unearned in- 
crements are to be claimed by the state, unearned decrements must 
be made good — say, for example, that if you be denied gain on 
your little speculation, I must be repaid the loss on mine. At any 
rate, it must be obvious that, if there is to be no gain for specu- 
lative operators, there will be no speculators. To retain the land 
rent for society, whatever and whenever it may be, is so far to 
leave nothing to invest in or to gamble about or to lose by — an 
illustration of the ancient truth that, if you will sit always on the 
ground, you can never fall off. 

Little more to the purpose are the objections: (1) that the 
single tax violates the principle that burden should conform to 
capacity, and (S) that it provides no fiscal elasticity. But if the 
revenues are merely prices for the use of special advantages at- 
taching to exceptional opportunity — a device to establish equality 
where else there would exist differential advantage — and are in 
ultimate theory not taxes at all but methods of making taxation 
unnecessary, the rule of capacity as an ethical guide becomes 
inapplicable, because irrelevant. It is even more important that 
revenues be stable than flexible. If in the long average these re- 
galia revenues are adequate^ deficit financeering will take care of 
any temporary stress ; if they are inadequate, such supplements 
as must be sought will easily provide the elasticity. 

The foregoing discussions, however, are intended merely to 
clear the ground for other issues, some of them appreciably more 
difficult and all of them more distinctly technical in character. 

t 

Will single tax burdens shift? 

Advocates and opponents concur in the belief that they will not. 
As shifting, the single taxer would not desire the tax or the op- 
ponents object to it. It would be merely another indirect tax. 

The theory for the c^ase is clear. Taxes shift only through 
changes in market price. If the tax affect neither demand nor 
supply, it must be neutral as to prices. Only because, when hat 
factories are taxed, there will result a diminished supply of fac- 
tories and forthwith of hats, is the tax a shifting tax — the hats 
higher priced to buyers. If a tax on land leaves the land supply 
unchanged, it will leave the volume of products unchanged and 
their prices unchanged. There is no way directly or indirectly 
whereby the rent should be affected or the price of products 
modified. 
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So runs the authoritative Ricardian doctrine. And in the larg^, 
doubtless, it is correct ; and, for urban lands, accurate almost be- 
yond criticism. It is not, however, quite so satisfactory in its 
applications to agricultural land. With urban land, certainly, 
there can be no response of supply to changes in burden. The 
lands will neither be, more if taxes are low or less if taxes are high. 
It is a matter of mere superficies, a geographical or surveying 
fact. Not so, howeyer, with the fertility aspects of agricultural 
land. As hat factories will not be built excepting to the degree 
that the higher taxes can be collected from consumers, or must, 
under the same limitations, be allowed to go to decay for lack of 
renewals and upkeep, precisely so will the fertility of the land — 
quite as easily worn out or renewed — ^l)e affected by any excep- 
tionally severe treatment at the hands of the fisc. It is only posi- 
tion rents tliat really conform to the Ricardian description of the 
“original and indestructible powers of the soil.” The skinning of 
land, the mining of its fertility, is as commonplace a fact as tlie 
digging of peat or the mining of coal. 

The theoretical merits or demerits of the single tax will, there- 
fore, be best examined in connection with urban conditions or with 
situations requiring substantially the same analysis. Whatever 
be the truth as to agricultural rents, Ithey are a very minor matter 
in the problem. The ground values of New York City outrun in 
appraisal all the real estate of the country, inclusive of improve- 
ments, west of the Mississippi. 

Agricultural technique, transportation, and> rent. 

It is, in fact, precisely the enormous increase in urban rents 
that leaves safe Henry George’s argument that improvements in 
transportation and improvements in the arts of production, to- 
gether with all influences of progress in general, make for the 
growth of ground rent. The Ricardian analysis, with its tacit 
assumption of a practically inflexible per capita consumption of 
food and of raw material in general, leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that improvements in transportation and improvements in 
agricultural methods work to diminish rather than to increase 
agricultural rent. I have elsewhere shown how hazardous for any 
purpose, with the facts at present available, is the entire economic 
analysis of these rural land rent tendencies. Agricultural im- 
provements tend to reduce the rural population and probably, 
though inappreciably, to lower agricultural rents^ as a world total. 

^See my Economics of Enterprise, p. 455, 
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Quite other, however, and astonishingly divergent in point of de- 
gree, is the trend of modern forces towards the increase of urban 
rents and urban prices — site values, terminal values, franchise 
values. The errors of analysis on either side of the present con- 
troversy with regard to rural land need., not further seriously con- 
cern us. 

Will urban grotmd rents be lowered? 

Clearly not, for precisely the same reasons that they can neither 
be increased nor shifted — unless in a relatively inappreciable de- 
gree as the effect of certain minor influences yet to be taken into 
account. The single tax program intends merely a change in 
the recipients of the rent, substantially a new landlord, the state, 
rather than a change in the earning power of the land. There is 
so far, then, no justification for the propagandist assertion that 
wage receipts will be advanced, the incomes of cultivators aug- 
mented, or house rents lowered. The main significance of the 
change sums up in making the landed proprietors pay the taxes 
in place of the wage-earners, the cultivators, the tenants and the 
consumers, who before have done most of the paying. So much as 
this, however, should reasonably well fulfill the aspirations of any 
single taxer. Taxes m the United States run at something like 
$85 per bread-winner. 

Some small effect on interest rates and thereby some effect on 
the prices of durable goods might be experienced. The range of 
investment for fluid funds must contract to the extent that lands 
either disappear or diminish as possible lines of investment, em- 
ploying no new funds or a smaller volume of funds. On the other 
hand, the wider range of untaxed investment, e.g,y in plant and im- 
provements, should employ a larger volume of funds and employ 
these funds on terms of a much larger contribution to the eco- 
nomic output of goods. Interest rates should in the balance some- 
what advance. 

Prices to consumers. 

That the effects upon consumers must be approximately nil will 
become increasingly evident with a more careful attention to the 
fundamental principles of the shifting process. No tax ever shifts, 
be it repeated, excepting through changes in market prices; no 
price can change excepting through modifications in demand or in 
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supply. There is obviously nothing in the situatibfi to affect seri- 
ously the volume of consumer’s flem^nd ; nothing again to affect 
the supply of land — urban lai^d, njote again — position utilities; 
therefore no possibility of higher rentfe to tenants; no room for 
the recouping of these rents from cbnsumers, even could they be 
imposed; no new opening for the landlords to organize for the 
joint protection ; no owner who is now disposed or could ever have 
been disposed to forego his rent for the benefit of other owners; 
no single item of land before worth occupancy that can now wisely 
be abandoned ; no item that before was not worth occupancy that 
could now be gainfully improved. An acre or area tax might 
retire items of supply at or near the margin of occupation. But 
the appropriation of a fraction of the rent or a percentage tax 
upon the selling price will prompt the abandonment of no single 
piece of land; any percentage of nothing, no matter how high, 
can be no appreciable burden. Only those production goods the 
supply of wliicli will be modified by the imposition of a tax can 
present the phenomenon of shifting; a shifting which, should it 
occur, must be in part at the cost of the consumer and in part at 
the cost of the complementary productive factors. Taxes on po- 
sition rents or values cannot shift, precisely because space remains 
a constant. ! * 

Speculation ae retarding improvement. 

In the main, however, the foregoing analysis should rouse no 
protest from any instructed single taxer. He defers to no one in 
his loyalty to the Ricardian analysis; going so far, indeed, as to 
accept the Ricardian error that declares fertility taxes to be 
non-shifting. It is solely by discouraging land speculation and 
the attendant speculative withholding of land from use that he 
looks for higher wages or lower prices. True, the earth is still no 
larger nor the lands encircling the city more in area, but the sup- 
ply of land available for use must be larger when once the specu- 
lators have been compelled to let go. The single tax, as he insists, 
will bring it about that they will let go. 

I believe this contention to be entirely valid for whatever there 
is in it. Speculators are an appreciable influence in creating land 
scarcity — only that this influence is not much more than appreci- 
able, so far at least as rural lands are concerned. In cities, specu- 
lation avails for something more, though even in the city it is, 
in the main, not the activities of speculation but the presence of 
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a speculative situation that must be held responsible for most of 
the vacant land. Of agricultural lands in speculative ownership 
there is an enormous area ; but of this land there is little that is 
held idle, and this little itself near to the extensive margin of culti- 
vation, on the outer fringe of things^ where the social waste from 
the forfeited use is inconsiderable. High priced farming land gets 
cultivated no matter who owns it; and if not well or providently 
cultivated, the single taxer should not greatly labor the point; 
his plan would go far to make this bad condition general. 

More serious are the speculative aspects of land holding and 
land improving in urban centers. So far, clearly, as the outlook 
for increasing earning power and higher prices tempts a particu- 
lar class of operators to invest, a class of men with neither the 
disposition nor the resources for improvement, some land must be 
retarded in its improvement — those operators who intend a mere 
gain in price as a return upon investment outbidding the com- 
peting offers of the long-run investor. To remove the induce- 
ments to speculative purchase by cancelling all prospect of the 
private enjoyment of whatever rent or increases of rent shall at- 
tach to the land, is obviously to exclude this speculative demand. 

But even the more clear is it that to fix the tax, whether present 
or prospective, at 'anything short of the entire earning power — 
to leave a shell of individual property and income — is merely to 
make the gains still greater in proportion to the investment neces- 
sary to control them and is to foster the greater speculative ac- 
tivity that goes with operations on margins. Some share of the 
furious speculation in single tax cities like Vancouver is to be 
accounted to this influence. 

The clue, however, to most of the incredible confusions of the 
analysis attending the theoretical discussion of the relations be- 
tween the lure of the unearned increment and the progress of city 
improvement is to be found in the failure to distinguish between 
what the speculators are accountable for and what speculative 
conditions inevitably impose and determine. A host of things 
have been charged or credited to the speculator, or to the specula- 
tion attending land uncertainties, or to the hurry of land seek- 
ers, that are due merely to the uncertainties themselves, and would 
manifest themselves if there were no speculators and no “sooners” 
— if, even, the state had constituted itself the sole landlord and 
were everywhere and at all times precise in its appropriation of 
rental incomes. 
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The wonder is, then, not that so much of the theoretical dis- 
cussion so far has on the whole been wrong, though much of it 
has been so, but that so much more of it has been right — the con- 
testants really not succeeding in joining issues, each chiefly in 
error in his conviction that the truth which he holds opposes the 
truth of another. 

In the large, however, certain disagreements can be made to 
look like seriously held differences in fundamental theory. The 
single taxers are fairly unanimous in the assertion that the effect 
of the lure of the unearned increment is to retard improvements, 
especially in cities. Professor A. S. Johnson, on the other hand, 
holds that, but for the quest of gain through the rise of lands, the 
American frontier would today be somewhere in Ohio or Indiana, 
that the state appropriation of land rents works to retard im- 
provements. ** Professor R. M. Haig reasons as to urban lands 
that to cut into the unearned increment by higher taxes would 
stimulate investment.® Professor T. S. Adams takes by implication 
the view of Professor Haig, urging that by accelerating his im- 
provements, in the faith that the rise in the price of land will in- 
demnify the deficit in interest which his untimely improvements 
occasion, the landowner not only subj^ects hiiriself to a sacrifice in 
order to procure the gain from the land, but also renders in re- 
turn for this gain a quid pro quo of service to society through the 
lower house rents at which the larger supply of house room must 
find occupants.^ 

The single taxers’ views excepted, the general opinion would 
so far appear to be that whether sbeiety takes the increment or 
leaves it, in either case the processes of improvement are acceler- 
ated. 

Professor B. M. Anderson, however, offers as a possible basis of 
compromise the view that, whether or not society shall take the 
increment or shall leave it, there can be in no slightest degree 
either stimulus or retardation of improvement.® 

But no matter how far a perverse ingenuity may succeed in 
making these authorities appear to disagree, the issues are not 
clearly joined — the disagreements rather apparent than real. In 
the main these writers are discussing different things: e.g,, the ef- 
fects (a) of doubt as to what is to happen; (b) of doubt as to the 

^Atlantic Monthly, January, 1914. 

9 Quarterly Journal of Economics, voL XXIX (Aug., 1915), p. 839. 

1 American Economic Review, vol. VI (June, 1916), p. 3T1. 

8 Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXVIII (Aug., 1914), p. 811. 
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extent to which it may happen if it happen at all ; (c) of certainty 
as to that which must happen but has not yet happened; (d) of 
uncertainty as to tlie date of fulfillment of this certainty; (e) ol 
speculative activity as to (a), (b), (c), or (d) ; (f) of the effects 
of the larger taxes on some one or other of (a), (b), (c), (d), 
or (e). 

So much as this, at any rate, should be fairly clear: if improve- 
ments are to be fostered by the single tax, this must take place, 
in the main, not through subjecting the land to more burden but 
through imposing less upon the improvements. It is easy to see 
how building must be more, if this more of building comes to carry 
with it less penalty of taxes, and how also, with more building, 
house rents should be lowered. But it is not so easy to see how, 
merely because the tax is greater on the land but no less upon the 
house, there should come about more houses. There is nothing in 
this to make building cheaper, or land more plenty, or the burden 
less that goes with the utilization of the land. Nor is there any 
way through improving the land to diminish the burden attaching 
to the ownership of it. Funds will be invested in improving land 
whenever the return is large enough to justify their use. Pre- 
cisely what the land tax has to do with the case it is difficult to see. 
With the tax cutting into the net return of the land whenever it 
comes to yield its return, or making greater the burden of holding 
it till the time when it will yield its return, the price at which an 
investor would buy the land, or a holder be willing to sell it, must 
fall by an amount to express the present worth of the increased 
tax. But all this has nothing to do with the question of when an 
improvement will pay such a return as to justify the making of it. 
The tax is a loss against which nothing will avail as escape — sell- 
ing, building, or holding. It is just so much less that the land 
will earn, no matter who uses it, or when, and therefore a definite 
reduction in its present worth whether for sale or improvement or 
holding. This I take to be the substance of Professor Anderson’s 
argument — a cogent and irrefutable argument for the purposes 
of his problem — the significance of the greater tax burden upon 
lands or rents, but not at all the significance of prospective 
chftnges in these rents.® 

» He does, however, actually deny any significance to these rental changes. 
“That the increment, which is a constant factor whether the land is built upon 
or not, should have any influence on a decision to build or not to build, is, on 
the face of it, impossible. ... If the tax is a constant factor, whether the 
land is built upon or not, in what way could it affect the decision to build? A 
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Nevertheless the truth may be that the first and the immediate* 
and temporary effect of the inauguration of the heavier tax would 
be to start improvements. Were the tax so thoroughgoing as to 
eliminate the speculative class entirely, or even a tax so burden- 
some as, by crippling their marginal unpreparedness, to compel 
any considerable part of them to let go, the lands must pass into 
the hands of a different set of owners, men with different policies 
and purposes of handling, previously outbid by the speculators 
but now permitted to buy at prices fitting their purposes and 
expressive of the present worth to them of the future earning 
powers as they estimate them for purposes of improvement. The 
fall in price would therefore be somewhat greater than the ordi- 
nary theories of capitalization would indicate. The owners are 
now a building variety of owners — the property now offering it- 
self at prices adapted to their estimates of a wise building policy. 
There is clearly room here, in this redistribution of proprietor- 
ships, for a temporary acceleration of building.^® 

But with the period of readjustment completed, the capitaliza- 
tion process will have digested any increase of taxes into lower 
prices — a capitalization process, however, now conducted, on the 

special tax on unoccupied land alone would ^ausc moVe building, but factors 
which are constant regardless of the decision do not count among the pros 
and cons. It should be added, hc/wever, that since buildings are, under our 
general properly tax, in fact more heavily taxed than most other forms of 
capital, an application of the single tax would relieve buildings of a dispro- 
portionate burden, and so somewhat stimulate building at the expense of 
other forms of enterprise” (op. dt., p. 813). 

10 Possibly also a tax newly imposed and catching unprepared holders who 
have purchased not for resale but for later improvement, in the expectation of 
moderate ad interim burdens, men to whom still the land is worth more for use 
than they could have for it by selling it, men who come now in presence of the 
problem of whether it be wiser to build forthwith than to wait — ^it is possible 
that these men, trapped in mid-process, may some of them build earlier because 
of the tax. If so, these are men to whom their enhanced ad interim costs are 
exceptionally severe burdens and who would therefore have been outbid by 
the demand prices of other men, bad this larger tax been in clear and definite 
prospect. 

But as to the truth of the case in this particular regard, I confess myself 
much in doubt. When one of these owners builds, he must have the extra 
ground tax still to pay — ^his annual cost, say, $50 higher as occupant than he 
had expected. But he has no way to evade; must sell at a reduction which 
capitalizes the loss, or must hold imder the same sum of increased burden, or 
must build still subject to this same larger tax. Thus there seems to be no 
change in the differential atttractions of building and not building, each 
alternative merely shrinking $50 in its net volume of service. 
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demand side, by builders less optimistic than were the speculators 
as to the prospective gains in the price or in the earnings of the 
land. The only substantial change therefore must accrue through 
the elimination of the speculative operators — assuming all the 
while, of course, the sort of tax that would entirely eliminate" them. 

But it still remains true, as the single taxer asserts, that the 
effect of speculation in city lots is to hold vacant a considerable 
body of property that the building investor might otherwise have 
utilized earlier. The scattering and sprawling growth of a grow- 
ing city is in the main due to the fact that the city w growing 
and that many properties are being wisely held vacant waiting 
for the time to arrive when the appropriate improvement will 
justify itself as a long-time investment. Different men judge dif- 
ferently as to the appropriate time as well as to the appropriate 
degree of investment. The fact, however, that many buyers pur- 
chase with the sole purpose not of improving but of selling at 
higher prices to those who will improve, holding in the belief that 
the rate of increase in the selling price will afford an attractive 
return, not merely attaches to much of the property prices unat- 
tractive to building investors, but, by what amounts to a tempo- 
rary restriction of sppply property, compels some investors to 
move farther out, if they are* to make improvements at all. These 
speculative activities have therefore* some bearing to accentuate 
the straggling growth of the city, to make ground rents higher, 
and to impose serious municipal wastes in the supply of street, 
sidewalk, water, light, and sewer services. 

«> 

But it must be obvious that this general argument — ^impregna- 
ble as I believe it to be — ^with regard to the effect of the larger 
tax, has nothing to say as to how far the restriction of improve- 
ments may be due to an existing uncertainty as to the amount of 
improvement which will turn out later to be best adapted to the 
land, or as to the kind of use for which the land will later come to 
be sought. Either retardation or acceleration may result from 
the various possible estimates of these future uses or earning 
powers. If, for example, it seems probable — but not certain — 
that next year a viaduct or a bridge will make accessible my 
pasture tract yonder, I shall wisely decide to postpone the erec- 
tion of a barn till I know definitely what is to happen and when — 
perhaps, therefore, till the thing has really happened. Cancel my 
hopes, and up will go my bam. Confirm them, and I may forth- 
with begin my laying of sidewalks, planting of trees, grading of 
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streets. Or, on the other hand, I may still decline to move in any* 
direction till I make out whether these lands may not be market- 
able for terminal purposes or manufacturing sites. Or again, hav- 
ing settled in my mind that the uses are to be residential and that I 
myself shall finally do the building, I may still hesitate greatly 
and delay long as to whether I shall the more wisely build cheaply 
or dearly — ^balancing the chance of having to rebuild on such a 
higher scale of expensiveness as shall better fit the ultimate market, 
as against the danger of loss by making my improvements even 
more expensive than the prospective demand will turn out to 
justify. 

These effects of speculative conditions — not of speculative oper- 
ations and not of the pressure of taxes — are especially evident in 
certain quarters of growing cities, as, for example, upon South 
State Street, in Chicago, where midway between the established 
center of trade and the nearby decent and decaying resident sec- 
tions, persist in shaky survival several blocks of cheap buildings, 
starved of upkeep, tenanted by saloons, cheap restaurants, peep- 
shows, catch-penny enterprises, museums of anatomy, and what- 
ever other cover of varied iniquity the city authorities will over- 
look. These are typical slums in typic|Ll locations. Why are not 
the shacks removed? They pay satisfactorily enough, in view of 
the fact that the time has not yet arrived for building anything 
better. But even now something far better would pay, if only it 
were yet certain how good it must be to pay best in the long run. 
But fairly certain is it that the sort of building which ten years 
hence ought to be there must for several years afford inadequate 
returns — an extreme misfit for the intervening time. It is wise to 
wait. But equally certain is it that whenever the time does come 
to act, the building must be projected somewhat beyond the justi- 
fication of the immediate demand. Delay is certain, for a time; 
and not less certain, at the proper time, is the acceleration. No 
tax would appreciably affect the problem. The same influences, 
now of retardation and now of acceleration, would be present and 
in full force no matter even were the state a rack-rent landlord, or 
were the sites available only as leased land or on terms of perpetual 
ground rents. 

It seems, indeed, quite clear that no one improves in order to 
reap the advantages of rising prices or rising rents, in the sense 
that, as Adams and others argue, the landowner looks to the ap- 
preciation of the land to make good his losses on his building. To 
build is the only way to utilize the earning power of the land. 
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‘Whenever one builds he does it in the way which will afford the 
best return upon his building investment. In accomplishing this 
he must recognize that the investment in improvements must be 
duly proportioned to the investment in land — that to get a high 
earning power out of land, high-cost improvements must go with 
it, and that, when the earning power of the land is changing, any 
improvement that fits it at any one time must turn out a misfit for 
the later time. His only resource is to make the best compromise 
possible between the long-time and the short-time adaptation. So 
far as he goes in emphasis of the long-time aspect, he does this in 
the faith not that he will get a rise in price to offset his loss in 
building, but that this is the only way to achieve the maximum 
return on his entire investment. The increasing earning power of 
land advises a more expensive improvement in the present. When- 
ever he builds he must plan in view not only of immediate return 
but of the later higher return, making such allowance as he may 
for the uncertainties of the future. But the earlier he builds, the 
more cheaply he must build ; the later, the more expensively. Were 
the prospect one rather of retrogression than of progress, as, for 
example, in a currently prosperous placer-mining camp, the build- 
ings must be cheaper than the immediate demand justifies, in par- 
tial adjustment to a later period when they must correspondingly 
overrun. 

When the prospects are speculative equally in the directions of 
rising and of falling income power, so much the more do the im- 
provements vary in retardation or acceleration according to indi- 
vidual estimates of ultimate adjustments. Weighing as best he 
may in his estimate of present worths the difference between belief 
and certainty, each holder enters into a hazard of putative future 
incomes — his investment in excess of the purchase price of the lot 
being a more or less irrevocable adventure in building costs. The 
degree of hazard in this adventure is affected by the nature and 
the degree of the various chances involved. 

I do therefore agree with the single taxers that speculation in 
some measure restricts the supply of land, that in some fraction 
of its many effects it works to retard improvement. I agree also 
with Anderson that the taxes have nothing appreciable to do with 
the case; but I nevertheless insist that prospective changes in 
earning power have much to do with it. I agree with both Haig 
and Adams that prospective increases in earning power do, in 
some share of their many effects, appreciably stimulate building 
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operations — insisting, however, that an obverse sort of stimulation 
would attend a prospective fall in earning power ; that the amount 
of the tax imposed upon the land would have little to do with it ; 
the effort to reduce to personal gain the unearned increment noth- 
ing to (io with it. 

And, finally, I agree with Johnson that the lure of unearned 
increment has been a continuous incentive to pioneering, even 
though speculative operations in the premises have been, as the 
single taxer rightly asserts, an incubus on the activities both of 
pioneering and of exploitation. But I hold that Johnson’s de- 
duction is in point of degree a gross exaggeration. The lure of 
increment merely induces a fringe of pioneering “sooners,” some 
tens of miles in advance of the extensive margin of purely agri- 
cultural enterprise. It is a sort of twilight zone, a No Man’s 
Land, an area of adumbration along the frontier margin, attend- 
ing this margin as the shadow the subject, not directing or placing 
or determining it. That my shadow is some feet west of me at 
each moment of the forenoon does not indicate that by noon it 
will have preceded me into the next county. It is merely true that 
without the inducement of the prospective rise of land incomes and 
land prices, the American frontier would for all of our history 
have been some fifty or a hundred jniles in the rear of where it 
actually has been.^^ • 

But all this is entirely {jiside from the question of whether it 
might not have been as well or better that the frontier should now 
be in Ohio. It is not obvious that the rapid preempting of gov- 
ernment land, to the point that now the age of free land in the 
world is mostly past, has been so distinct a blessing. To whom 
precisely? To you or to me? (3r to which one of our landless 
sons? It must have been rather to that vague retreat of un- 
precise thinking, the country or society — that gets some good 
from growing more, or more widely or more thickly . the thinking 
that discovers, for example, that because this country ‘^owns” the 

11 The policy of land grants to railroads has had, doubtless, larger effect. 
But, even here, the same principle applies, only that the area of pioneering 
railroad adventure is often greatly wider, even to the extent pf marking out 
ribbons of narrow occupation entirely across the continent. Extending ver- 
tically outward beyond the extensive margin of gainful agriculture on either 
side of it will always be found the intermediate area of individual adventure 
in the quest of the lure. It is, however, not so obvious that the land grants to 
railroads should be declared unearned, or the gains achieved regarded as 
lacking any social quid pro quo. 
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Philippines, includes more people, and totals more wealth, and 
therefore can collect and spend more taxes, you or I must be some- 
how better off ; or that it is matter of congratulation to any one 
but the land grabber that the city or state should grow ; or, again, 
that the death of a few millions of men more or less is an economic 
loss of, say, $2,000 each to the survivors, or to the earth, or to 
society, or to the cosmos, instead of to themselves. 

But should not this evident fact that the unearned increment 
has attracted enterprising men horizontally further forth mean 
also that it has pushed building adventures higher into the air? 
Having located cabins deep in the woods or far out on the prairies, 
why may it not have added further and earlier stories to the sky- 
scrapers? Well, if in order to get title to the city lots, men had 
to build on them or Ih e on them, such must have been the influence. 
Or if to hold the business sites, men had also to sit wind-bufFeted 
on the cornices of their skyscrapers, thereto they must have 
climbed and have clingingly, continuously, numbly and coldly sat. 
It was the fact that men were physically tied to these promises 
of title, had to occupy their homesteads and preemptions and 
work their timber claims, that took these men further out into the 
wilderness, and held them there; and, being there, they had to 
work there, since their labor, as different from their investment, 
had to be done each man in his own presence. 

Are there unearned mcrements? 

And did not these pioneers pay well in privations, lonesomeness, 
and danger for all that they got? Verily — ^but paid to whom? 
and on terms of what quid pro quo of service? Whether the re- 
wards be defended either as moderate indemnity for the priva- 
tions undergone or as return upon foresight and energy in push- 
ing forward to grasp an offered prize, the question still remains 
whether the prize was wisely offered. It is the central problem of 
institutional policy in the economic field to limit and apportion 
private gain to social service. Neither shrewdness nor wisdom 
connotes an ethical value or affords secure warrant of rightness 
or service. 

But both Johnson and Adams make much of these privations 
as being of the nature of services rendered to the state, or to so- 
ciety, or to humanity at large and in general. There need be no 
question that, inasmuch as the lands were offered on terms of these 
privations, and inasmuch as the terms and conditions were fulfilled, 
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there can be nothing now for the case but to abide by the con- 
tract — that confiscation here is as immoral as any other variety 
of robbery. But still again, as institutional policy, what have 
these privations to do with the case? Was the land placed there 
by these adventuring geographers? Or retained there by their 
safe anchoring? Or improved for some one else by their labors — 
or even for themselves? Or saved from any menacing disintegra- 
tion or dec«ay? Recall that the purpose of the argument must be 
to show that it was wise social policy, as a human gain in the 
large, that these land seekers should be induced to hurry forth 
and get there first; that in some phase of social accounting these 
individual privations constituted an inevitable debit incurred in 
the securing of some greater social gain. ^ 

Adams, indeed, takes this position quite uncompromisingly and 
on distinctly economic grounds rather than as deduced from some 
vague, conjectural values in the field of sociology or politics or 
patriotism. Through this pioneering, ‘‘Farmers and farms are 
more numerous, farm products more plentiful and farm [pro- 
duct?] prices lower, because of the unearned increment. The lat- 
ter is diffused ... in part to the purchasers of farm products.”^^ 

12 Op. cit,, p. 279, 

But I submit that the net social /esult orf sending men out 
where “the farmers work for less than day’s wages, if we measure 
his reward in annual income fdone,” is, so far, to waste the labor 
of each man. Allowing for the productive energies employed in 
moving his product from its remote place of growing to the market, 
the result in terms either of price or of nutriment would have been 
greater had he remained on the hitlier side of the extensive mar- 
gin. If in either case he would have farmed, food is scarcer and 
dearer for his change of place. If he were an artisan, but now as 
pioneer turns perforce to amateur agriculture, the loss in some 
other kind of product, in which the prices are now higher for con- 
sumers, must far outweigh the increase in agricultural product. 
In the form of a mortgage on the future we have been paying the 
pioneers for wasting their time. 

But I do most cordially agree with Professor Adams that the 
owners of the “much unused and presently unusable land . . . 
upon which they are willing to pay taxes, only because tliey ex- 
pect to reap and benefit by the unearned increment,” have really 
in this way and to this extent rendered a quid pro quo to their 
fellow men — to this extent, therefore, have ethically made good 
their titles and are receiving increments not unearned but fairly 
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purchased ; though still I question the institutional wisdom in the 

case. 

But from this fact of these various payments Professor Adams 
deduces an argument in support of the general property tax as 
fair and just both in principle and in working, as deriving reve- 
nues from commendable sources, and as affording generous re- 
turns. I should have deduced precisely the opposite conclusion. 
But in the background of the thought there is evidently a princi- 
ple on which he and I are in substantial agreement. He is 
genuinely pleased, as also am I, that some of the unearned in- 
crement has thus been intercepted for public purposes ; only that 
he is glad of the particular method, the while that I regret it. 
Each of us is thus a single taxer in essential spirit. 

In the main purpose and emphasis of Adams’ article, however, 
I more than cordially concur. I believe that he has done the 
science of taxation an immeasurable service in exploding for all 
time, not the general doctrine of the capitalization of taxes, but 
fi bastard offspring from it — the notion that every purchaser of a 
property already overtaxed buys unaffected by the general prop- 
erty tax, holds his property quit and free of tax burdens, and 
may now be called mpon, through the imposition of further taxes, 
to be initiated into the great brotherhood of the duly burdened. 
Most economists, I believe, have been uncomfortably conscious in 
their noses of a fallacy somewhere in the near vicinity, but have 
not been entirely successful in locating it, or in applying the 
appropriate remedial or preventive formula. Such at all events 
has been my own case. The doctrinal essentials, however, are 
easily at hand in a correct notion of what capital is and of how 
it functions in the capitalization process.^® 

13 Since this article was submitted and accepted Professor Seligman in tlie 
December number of this Review has put in question certain of Adams’ 
positions. Still, however, the ultimate issue appears to turn upon the relation 
between property taxes and interest rates. The disputants substantially agree 
that those who buy taxed property get as good bargains at the prices paid as 
those who buy un taxed property. The prices merely reflect the net incomes 
in prospect. But Adams — agreeing with Seligman that to reduce a net income 
is proportionately to reduce the value of its property basis and that there 
can be, because of the tax, no difference in the rates of return to different 
investors — ^yet holds that the very fact of taxation upon property must be 
ranked as among the influences restricting the net returns from property and 
thereby restricting interest rates. These tax burdens upon the investors mani- 
fest themselves precisely in the fact that they make net incomes dearer, in 
terms of present purchasing prices. The investor gets less income from his 
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It must be added that even were it true that the capitalization 
process would justify the imposition of further taxes as a matter 
of justice between persons, it would still be disastrous in its effect 
upon the general welfare. There is no such thing as justice be- 
tween properties; but it is nevertheless important that invest- 
ments be by taxation so equally affected in their incomes that the 
distribution of investment shall not by fiscal policies be fostered in 

money. There is a burden, therefore, n(»t precisely on him as the purchaser of 
property, but rather on him as the holder of funds the earning power of 
which is restri<*Led through the existence of property taxes. 

Seliginan, as I intcri)ret him, holds that taxes on property — or, perhaps, 
taxes on some sorts of properly — have no elfect to harm investors in other 
properties. Any purchaser after the tax buys subject to the tax, buys at a 
price appropriate to the reduced net earning i)ower of the property, and buys 
on a capitalization rate which is independent of the tax on this property or 
on other classes of property. 

At the logical extreme, therefore, Adams should argue that a properly 
rendering a $50 income must be worth, on a five per cent basis, $1,000 as 
])rescnt price; that this property, under a general property tax, would change 
to, say, a $40 income discounted on a four per cent basis; that no change in 
})ricc would occur but only a change in the net earning power of the invested 
funds. Scligman, on the other hand, should argue that the property would 
be bought at $800, its income of $40 remaining at a five per cent basis upon the 
new and actual investment price. • • 

So much of this, at any rate, is clear; the rates of return upon different in- 
vestments cannot be different because of the varying lax burdens on the dif- 
ferent properties. All investments must be equally affected, in the sense that 
all are c(|ually taxed or that none is taxed. Adams says that all are taxed 
under the guise of the lower interest rates which the imposition of the tax 
must bring about. Seligraan a])])ears to say that all are free from tax by 
virtue of the purchase of diminished incomes at proportionately diminished 
prices; smaller investments but unchanged rates. 

To assert that in my opinion both disputants are wrong would be an 
awkward way of formulating my conviction that the entire analysis requires 
a change of venue, or better, a new method of approach. T should say: 

(1) That no property tax, even one so general as to affect all existing 
properties, would in the slightest affect the interest rates of the market, if 
only new investment funds and other openings for new investments were left 
untaxed. Such a tax would amount merely to a pro fan to confiscation of the 
incomes on the burdened properties without in the slightest changing the 
capitalization rates. 

(2) That were the tax only upon new funds for investment or only upon the 
new properties derivative from the investment of these funds, the capitaliza- 
tion rate would fall approximately pro tanio and the previously existing 
properties would rise in market price without any slightest change in the 
incomes derivative from them, but with changes solely in the rates of return. 

(.S) That were the tax imposed upon all properties, old as well as new, the 
net incomes would fall, and probably, though not certainly, would fall in 
something like the same proportion with the fall in rates of interest. No 
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some directions and impeded in others — unless, of course, it be for 
specific reasons desirable to discourage certain lines of investment. 

Will the smgle tax congest urban populations? 

Yes and no, depending on what one means by the term; and 
depending partly, also, on whether the tax be applied locally or 
generally. 

To shift taxation from all other property to land amounts in 
general to the putting of the tax on what can not move and ex- 
empting those things that can stay, go, or come. As between 
cities, it is a competitive method of bonus or premium. It is 
equivalent to a general and perpetual tax exemption for all dwell- 
ings, factories, equipment and stocks, and for investment in gen- 
eral, other than the land that cannot get away. No more effective 
competitive device for promoting city growth could be devised, as 
long as competitors refrain from adopting it — irrespective, 
of course, of any question of what is the use of it to any one but 
the landowner. 

Vancouver inevitably made a great growth of population and 
business through it — inevitably attracted thereby an inflow of la- 
borers and industries in structural lines, stimulated therewith a 
great advance in tho rentals, of land, and thus inevitably, since 
the appropriation of rents was only partial, fostered a frantic 
speculation, which finally, when the Slackening building activity 
threw laborers out of employment and speculation receded, ended 

great change in present worths would result, with the exception that the less 
durable of income-bearing properties would suffer relatively less. 

(4) That for any purposes of the capitalization analysis, the concepts of 
property, of capital, or of investment must be so widened as to include not 
merely all operating funds in rent or other gain-seeking activities, but all the 
time-using methods or properties in which funds may be expended: all the 
durable goods like houses, autos, and furniture, which, as affording future 
incomes, absorb present investment funds; all banking activities and insur- 
ance; all lending to state or other consuming borrowers; all outlays in pro- 
motion, publicity, salesmanship, organization, speculation; in short, all gain 
promising or income rendering or income earning employments of money or 
of banking credit. 

If, therefore, Adams is to be interpreted to include new investment funds 
and new investment properties in his tax, he is right in asserting that the 
capitalization rates must be affected; and wrong, merely in including pre- 
viously existing properties as within the causal field. Seligman, also, must be 
declared to be correct in denying that property taxes necessarily affect in- 
terest rates; and wrong, merely if he be interpreted to deny that taxes on 
new investment funds and new investment properties are also to be regarded 
as outside the causal field. 
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in a colossal collapse and liquidation. But the town was there, 
a much larger town — if it be to any one’s purpose to personify 
and congratulate a town. A partial single tax is a dangerous 
thing. 

But does it congest population? It builds the city higher as 
well as wider, more people to the acre and more acres. But, es- 
sentially, it is not the tax that congests the population, but the 
growth of the town. With increasing demands and higher prices 
for shelter, building increases at both the intensive and the ex- 
tensive margin. 

Consider, however, what would be the effect if all towns fol- 
lowed in equal degree and by similar methods the single tax 
principle. There could be no marked disturbance in the ratio of 
the total urban to the total rural population or, by assumption, 
any redistribution of urban population between cities. On the 
face of it, the sole advantage would appear to be that the land- 
owners would be compelled to transfer their rent rolls to the state, 
all other property owners going free. But this process of setting 
all other property free of tax would also mean the freedom of 
future improvements. It would for a time amount to a gift to 
the owners of existing houses with a cqfrcsponding stimulus to the 
supplying of more houses, at lower rates per unit of service. This 
larger supply of houses could only be achieved through increases 
both at the intensive and the extensive margins. Building would 
go higher and extend more widely — more house room for the 
money and a larger consumption of house room relatively to other 
goods. 

Hole about the drying up of buUdmg loans? 

It has been speciously argued that inasmuch as most building 
operations are financed through borrowed funds secured primarily 
and mainly by the ground values, the land tax would mean that 
the supply of loan capital would be driven out of building enter- 
prises. I confess that for a time this seemed to me cogent and 
valid reasoning. But see how easy it is open to flank attack, and 
how disastrously it works for its opponents.* I have, say $1,000,- 
000 and am projecting a building. I must first buy my lot, cost- 
ing $1,000,000, and then through the pledge of it procure money, 
another million, with which to build. But, if I could have the lot 
on terms of paying the annual rent tax on it, I need borrow noth- 
ing. The rents would as well pay the $40,000 of tax on the land 
as they would pay the same amount of interest on my building 
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loan. I am now independent of the loan market. A great argu- 
ment was this. 

The wisdom of the entire exemption of improvements from taxa- 
tion is obviously tied up with the question of the property tax in 
general. In the past, under the actual working of the general 
property tax, improvements have been subjected to especially 
heavy burdens, investment in buildings therefore relatively re- 
tarded, and house room thereby made especially dear. Any 
remedy to be applied should be carefully guarded against undue 
emphasis in the opposite direction. No ordinary tax is bad or 
good unless as part of a system. Investments in improvements 
should presumably bear the rate of burden common to other lines 
of wealth that are flexible in supply. In fact, however, most 
other lines of investment do actually evade the general property 
tax as well as other state and local burdens. So long as this 
remains a fact, investments in buildings should wisely be left 
entirely exempt. Ideally all ordinary incomes, property or other, 
should participate in contributing to the public revenues — but as 
incomes, not as property bases of incomes. Nothing can be more 
unwise than the relative freedom of personal property incomes 
from public burdens. Th^ pei’sonal property tax should disap- 
pear only with the disappearance of the property tax in general. 

I trust that the necessary limitations of space — occasionally 
betraying me, I fear, into seeming dogmatisms of statement — ^may 
serve at the same time as my excuse, if need there be, for unin- 
tentional inadequacies in reporting the positions that I have sub- 
jected to criticism or attack". In spirit, at any rate, if not in 
actual accomplishment, I hold argument to be never rightly a 
game for victory, or anything more or less or other than always 
a cooperative investigation. It is a pleasure, therefore, to adopt 
for my present purposes the following admirable words from the 
genial and brilliant paper of Professor Adams, against which I 
have directed certain objections. I also may ‘‘have written more 
dogmatically than I feel, and more emphatically than the rules of 
polite controversy warrant.’’ But “if the position taken be un- 
sound,’ it will bring down surer and swifter retribution, a speedier 
recognition of the true doctrine.” Not less perhaps for us single 
taxers of the looser observance than for our fellows of the stricter 
faith, is it to be desired that we continually exercise ourselves in 
the amenities of discussion. 

H. J. Davenpoet. 

Cornell University. 



A RULE FOR TESTING TAX VALUATIONS OF 
RAILROADS 

I 

The difficulty of determining the market value of a railroad for 
taxation under an ad valorem system is so great that any addi- 
tional device for testing the fairness of valuation may be of in- 
terest. The investigations recorded in this article were conducted 
with the object of determining whether a mathematical rule could 
be used to assist in establishing the fairness of valuation.^ The 
possible use of any such rule would be limited, but the results 
would be fairly definite within a certain scope. No attempt is 
made to set up a rigid and indexible formula, to be applied to 
the exclusion of independent judgment. The rule is to be used, 
rather, to supplement knowledge obtained in a more direct way. 
The investigations were confined to the roads of one state, Wis- 
<;onsin, though the i*ule proposed may be capable of wider appli- 
cation. 

Under the law as it stands on the statute books of Wisconsin,^ 
railroads pay the true average rate of taxation on the market 
value of the property — the amount tha/ could be obtained for the 
property at a sale taking place under normal conditions. There 
is no need of enlarging upon the difficulties of arriving at the cor- 
rect value of the property; the defects of the various methods of 
commercial valuation are too well known to need comment.^ It 
is apparent that true value cannot be ascertained by any simple 
method or rule of thumb. In practice the tax commissioners make 
estimates independently, and while each one takes into consider- 
ation practically the same elements, no two of them give the same 
weight to any one of the elements.^ 

Conditions are very diverse in the different roads of Wisconsin. 

iThis invespgation was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Thomas 
S. Adams, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, now of Yale University. 
The writer is greatly indebted to Professor Adams for help in working out 
the problem, to Professor Charles J. Bullock, of Harvard University, for 
assistance in preparing the results for publication, and to Professor E. E. 
Day, of Harvard, for suggestions of changes in the statistical methods used. 

2 Wisconsin Statutes, 1915, ch. 51.14. 

8 For description of methods of commercial valuation, see Bulletin No. 31, 
of the U. S. Census Bureau, issued in 1905, Commercial Valuation of Railway 
Operating Property in the United States 1904. 

♦ Report of Minnesota Tax Commission, 1913, p. 304. Extracts from hearing 
before Wisconsin Tax Commission, Madison, Wis., Dec. 14, 1911. 
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The physical valuation made by the engineers places the cost of 
reproduction of some roads as low as $10,000, while others are 
placed at nearly $100,000,000. There are many lumber railroads 
in the state along which lumbering operations have practically 
ceased, but which are still operated because population has cen- 
tered around the road and there is a demand for a common car- 
rier ; yet the profit from operation is small. One road is operated 
entirely by a man and his son. One electric road is included with 
steam railroads because freight is transported over the road. 
Another road owns a ferry and a valuable terminal but practically 
no mileage in the state. Another has less than forty miles of road 
in the state, but has a valuable terminal. 

The difficulty of arriving at a true estimate of the value of the 
roads as a whole is illustrated by Figure 1 and Figure 2, in which 
a comparison is made between the par value of stocks and bonds,® 
the physical valuation (cost of reproduction new), and the tax 
commission’s latest estimate of the value of the road as a unit. 



Fioube 1. — Comparison of the assessed valuation, cost of reproduction new, 
and par value of stocks and bonds of four typical large roads » 


6 Par value of stocks and bonds is taken, rather than market value of the 
securities, because par value is obtainable for all roads, large and small, 
while the market value of the securities of small roads is often unobtainable. 
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KiouiiE 3. — Comparison of the assessed valmtiony cost of reproduction new^ 
and par ralve of slocks and bonds of four typical small roads. 


It will be noticed that the several values more nearly correspond 
in the case of the large roads than in the case of the small roads, 
indicating that the task of the commissioners is more difficult with 
the small roads. The task is hard enough in every case, however, 
and the varying relation between book value, cost of reproduction 
new, and tax valuation, indicates tlje difficulty of securing a valu- 
ation fair between roads. 

Is it possible to formulate a rule, applicable to all the roads, by 
which relative fairness of valuation, as between the different roads, 
can be established? 


n 

A proposal to formulate such a rule might easily lead to a long 
discussion of the possibility of an accurate balancing of the dif- 
ferent elements of value. The chief purpose of this article, how- 
ever, is the description of the experimental application of the 
proposed rule, and it seems better to state the rule as a whole 
before entering upon a discussion of any of the considerations 
which led to the adoption of the various steps designated. The 
rule is: 
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. The comparative fairness of valuation of steam railroads on 
an ad valorem basis, may be determined in the following way : 

1. Divide the roads into groups, combining in each group, as 
far as possible, roads of like size and similar conditions. 

JS. Find the total value of each group by adding together the 
valuations of the individual roads, as fixed by the tax commis- 
sioner 

3. Fix upon the chief factors which govern value, and determine 
the weight which should be assigned to cacli factor. In the pres- 
ent instance, the factors, and the weights assigned to each, were 
as follows: 


Factors 

1. Gross earnings — average of the five years p;ist 

2. Gross earnings — the yea?* })ast 

3. Net earnings — average of the five years past. 

4. Net earnings — the past year 

5. Physical valuation 


Weight 
... 20 


50 

5 

20 


4. Find the })erceiitage eacli factor forms of the total value of 
the group. That is, find the percentage of total gross earnings, 
on a live-year average, of all the roads in a group to the total 
value of the group; and find similar percentages for the four 
other factors. 

5. Capitalize the gross earnings on a five-year average, and 
each of the four other factors of value of eaclj road, at the per- 
centage found to be true for the group to wliich that road belongs.^’ 

6. Compute the weighted average of these five capitalized values 
of each road, weigliting each of the five factors as above desig- 
nated. 

7. Determine the percentage of assessed valuation to recapital- 
ized-and-weighted valuation for each road of each group. 

8. Calculate the average of such percentages for the roads of 
each group. 

9. Determine, for the roads of each group, the ratios of the 
individual road percentages to the group average. These ratios, 
expressed in percentage form, constitute a series of relative num- 
bers, in which figures above 100 indicate relative over-assessment, 
and figures under 100, relative under-assessment. 


c It is undoubtedly an incorrect use of tlie term to speak of “capitalizing” 
physical value. However, avoidance of the expression would appreciably 
complicate the statement of the rule. Since the expression is not misleading, 
its use seems warranted. 
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The first process proposed in the rule is necessary because the 
general conditions, such as the character of the territory served, 
density of traffic, and stability of industries^ together with the 
fact that many of the roads were built to serve a temporary 
purpose, all tend toward inequality/ Consequently, in the present 
instance, the roads — fifty in number — were divided into eight 
groups, roads of like size and similar conditions being combined. 

A brief description of these groups may serve to make clearer the 
necessity for tins part of the rule. 

Group I includes the six trunk lines which furnish the main 
transportation facilities of the state. Two or more of these roads 
traverse every important section and together they have a mileage 
of 6608.34 miles out of a total railroad mileage in Wisconsin of 
8026.32 miles, or 82 per cent of the mileage of the state. For the 
purposes of valuation there are no important differences between 
these roads. 

Group II consists of a car ferry company, a bridge company, 
and two railroads which have only a few miles of road in the state. 
'J^he situation of these companies is anomalous. The values of all 
depend on terminal facilities, and so tli^ey are grouped together. 
Mileage possesses little or no significance in the case of any of 
them. 

Group III comprises short bits of line serving very good 
territory. 

Group IV is a collection of roads the majority of which are en- 
tirely intrastate. At first glance th^sc roads would seem to be 
important parts of the transportation system, but they are found 
to lack something, either in organization or in territory served. 

Groups V and VI may well be considered together. All roads 
in both groups connect with two or more of the roads in Group I, 
but the roads in Group V Iiave better connections, are about 
twice as long, on the average, as roads of Group VI, and serve 
larger towns. 

The roads in Group VII each connect with only one of the roads 
in Group I, generally with the less important branches of those 
roads, and they serve poor territory. 

The roads in Group VIII are almost all lumber railroads, and 
were built to serve a temporary purpose. 

I he value per mile, by groups, computed from the valuation 
7 F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, bk. VII, ch. 61, H 1. 
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fixed by the tax commission in the year preceding this investiga- 
tion, will illustrate the wide variation of conditions. 

Average value per mile 


Group I Six roads $46,650 

“ II Three roads and one bridge company 947,800 

“ III Five roads 29,000 

“ IV Seven roads 11,500 

“ V Six roads 5,000 

“ VI Seven roads 3,400 

“ VII Nine roads 2,600 

“ VIII Seven roads 1,800 


The second process of the rule is simple. The total value of 
each group is found, in order that the relations which hold good 
for the group as a whole between value and gross earnings, value 
and net earnings, and value and physical valuation, may be ascer- 
tained. The necessity for this step is clear when we consider the 
fourth and succeeding processes of the rule. 

This brings us to the third process; fix upon the chief factors 
which govern value, and determine the weight wdiich should be as- 
signed to each factor. The most difficult part of the problem is, 
not to ascertain which indicators of value are more reliable and 
which less, but tq decido exacHy how^ much importance should be 



Figure 3. — Comparison of the percentage of net to gross earnings, on a fiv 
year average and for the past year, of the four groups of larger roads. 
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Fiouiiii 1. — Co)npat’is(jii of the percentage of net to gro,ss eariiiugif, on a five 
year average and for the year, of the four groups of smaller roads. 

ascribed to each. It may be well to consider the various factors, 
not exhaustively, but sufficiently to bring out their relative 
significance. 

It is not safe to use gross earnings as tlie sole basis, because of 
the disparit^^ between corporations in the relation of gross earn- 
ings to not earnings. The inequalities that would result, if the 
estimates of value were based solely on gross earnings, are shown 
by Figure 3 and Figure 4. These diagrams show the per cent of 
net earnings to gross earnings. The per cent of net to gross de- 
clines noticeably from the large to the small roads. 

Further, in the case of interstate roads, tliere is difficulty in 
apportioning gross earnings between states. How should such 
apportionment be made? There are many different methods, as, 
for example, the one which makes use of the traffic mile basis with 
a study of every waybill. Other bases arc the car mile and track 
mileage. The method adopted may vary according to the result 
desired. 


Several authorities, however, still give gross earnings great 
prominence in the method of valuation. Mr. Allen Ripley Foote 
has advocated the following scheme of taxation :® 

^ State and Local Taxation, Second National Conference, 1908, p. 501. 
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hrger road a, ttiider the method proponed by Mr. A. R. Foote, with the 
tax actually paid by those ^roads. 

• 

1. Assess a flat rate of ^ per cent on the gross operating reve- 
nue of all corporations, regardless the margin of difference be- 
tween their total revenue and their total operating expenses. This 
rate is lo be paid by all corporations whose operating expenses are 
90 jier cent or more of their operating revenue. 

2. Add a differential of 1/16 of 1 per cent computed on each 
1 per cent increase in the margin of difference between total reve- 
nue and total operating expenses in excess of 10 per cent. 

How does the result of this method of assessment, which places 
the whole emphasis on one year’s earnings, compare with tlie 
results obtained by the Tax Commission of Wisconsin.? (See 
Figure 5.) Under Mr. Foote’s method a road whose operating 
expenses, plus taxes, were 74 per cent of operating revenues, 
would pay a 3 per cent tax on gross earnings. This is only slightly 
in excess of the rate applied practically by the commission to the 
least profitable roads of the state. 

We may compare also the results of the method of Professor 
Plehn, of California, with the results of the Wisconsin commis- 
sioners’ method. By using his formula,® Professor Plehn arrives 

estate and Local Taxation, First National Conference, J907, p. 635; C. C. 
Plehn, Taxation of Public Service Corporations. 
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at the gross earnings rate equivalent to any given rate of taxa.- 
tion on general property. The formula rests on the assumption 
that a public service corporation is Avorth what it can earn at the 
schedule of rates which it is permitted to charge; and that earn- 
ings, in the long run, determine the property values of such corpo- 
rations. To employ this method it is necessary to know three 
things: (a) the average ratio of net to gross earnings of the class 
of corporations in question ; (b) the average rate of return which 
investors receive who purchase corporation securities at market 
prices; (c) the rate of general property tax on the true valua- 
tion. Professor Plehn’s formula is: The ratio of net to gross 
earnings divided by the rate of return to investors multiplied by 
the rate of the tax on true valuation equals the rate of tax on 
gross earnings. 

The ratio of net to gross earnings of the roads in Group I is 
32.3 per cent. Professor Plchn assumes 6 per cent as the average 
return to investors. The rate of taxation on a true valuation pf 
general property in Wisconsin in 1912 was 1.1832 per cent.^® 
Then, applying Professor Plehn’s formula, we get: 

‘32.3 

() 

A tax of 6.37 jicr cent of tlu* grdss earnings of these roads 
would, therefore, be equivalejit to a general property tax on the 
full valuation. 

The ratio of net to gross earnings of the roads in Group VIII 
is 11.1 per cent. 

11.1 

On these roads a tax of 2.19 per cent of the gross earnings would 
be equivalent to a general property tax on the true valuation. 

Net earnings are a better guide to a true valuation than are 
gross earnings. Ordinarily, capacity to produce income will be the 
dominant factor in determining values, but there are reasons 
why even this significant indicator should not be followed without 
reserve. There may be untrustworthy or inaccurate bookkeeping. 
Different forces may be at work in different roads. Prosperous 
roads may tend to minimize net earnings, while other roads, wish- 

Report of the Tax Commiaxion, Whronxhf, IfUj, 1>. 16\ The investigation 
was begun in 19] 2. 

11 Robert H. Whitten, Vahuftion of Public Heivice Corporations, eh. Ill, 
Tl 50, p. 42. 
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iug to make a good showing, may exaggerate them. A very un- 
sound condition of some of the roads and extreme disparity of 
conditions are indicated by a comparison of net earnings with the 
sums actually paid out for interest and dividends. The small 
roads pay a very large amount of interest in proportion to earn- 
ings, or declare dividends which seem not to be justified. There is 
little doubt that some roads are paying ‘‘dividends” out of capital. 
(See Figure 6.) Then, too, exclusive taxation of net earnings 



Figijbe G . — Comparison of interest p}ns dividends artunlh/ paid^ over a period 
of five years and for the past year, of six groups of roads, with 100 per 
cent of the net earnings of those roads. 

would bring about total exemption from taxation in some cases in 
which taxable value certainly exists. 

Physical valuation is not satisfactory as a sole method for the 
valuation of railroad property. It represents the cost of repro- 
duction new, and a purchaser of one of the lumber railroads of 
the state would not give anything like the cost of reproduction 
for a road the value of which had largely departed with the cut- 
ting of the timber. Physical valuation is, then, only an aid in 
determining the market value of the property, possessing great 
significance in the case of the larger and more prosperous roads, 
but little significance in the case of some of the smaller roads. 
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The per cent of physical valuation to assessed valuation is greater 
for the small roads, indicating that they are not earning a fair 
return on the capital invested. The Wisconsin tax commission 
fixes a low valuation and the per cent of net earnings to assessed 
valuation is fair; the per cent of net earnings to capital invested 
would be a very much smaller sum. 

Having considered these various factors of value, it can be as- 
serted confidently that the factor of net earnings over a period of 
several years is vastly more significant than any other. It is 
fairly clear also that net earnings over a period of years are more 
significant than gross earnings and physical valuation. These 
considerations have governed the w^cighting of the several factors 
included in our rule. It is believed that the weights adopted are 
approximately correct and that, in any case, slight changes will 
not materially aff’ect the result. 


IV 

Having grouped the roads in tlie above manner, determined the 
total valuation of each group, and fixed the factors of value and 
the weight to be assigned to each, the application of the rule is 
comparatively simple. • 

Following out the fourth process of the rule, the percentage of 
total gross earnings, on a five-year average, of all the roads in a 
group to the total valuation of the group, was figured; the per- 
centage of total gross earnings for the past year, of all the roads 
in a group to the total assessed valuation of the group, was com- 
puted ; and like percentages for net e/j-rnings on a five-years aver- 
age, net earnings for the past year, and physical valuation. 

Then the fifth process was performed. The gross earnings, net 
earnings, and physical valuation of each individual road in the 
group were capitalized at these various rates. For example, the 
gross earnings on a five-year average of each road in Group I 
were capitalized at the rate of 19.07 per cent. Gross earnings 
for the past year were capitalized at the rate of S0.S5 per cent. 
Net earnings on a five-year average were capitalized at the rate 
of 6.76 per cent, net earnings for the past year at 6.55 per cent, 
and physical valuation at the rate of 77.60 per cent. 

Carrying out the sixth process of the rule, the capitalized values 
so obtained were combined in a weighted average, giving the above- 
mentioned weights to the different factors. 

Seventh, the percentage of assessed valuation to recapitalized- 
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and-weighted valuation, for each road of eacli group, was 
determined. It is evident that if the percentage of assessed valu- 
ation to recapitalized-and-weighted valuation is the same for all 
roads of a group, no road is discriminated against. For example, 
if the assessed valuation is 75 per cent of the recapitalized-and- 
weighted valuation in each case, then there is fairness between 
roads. 

Eighth, the average of such percentages for the roads of each 
group, was calculated. This was done in order to secure a stand- 
ard for the comparison of the percentages of the individual roads. 

Ninth, the ratios of the individual road percentages to the group 
average were determined, for the roads of each group. These 
ratios, expressed in percentage form, constitute a series of rela- 
tive numhers, in which figures above 100 indicate relative over- 
assessment, and figures under 100, relative under-assessment. 
When we have secured such a series of numbers for each group, 
we can sec at a glance which roads arc over-assessed and which 
under-assessed. 

The following figures, which arc merely illustrative, and not 
the actual figures for any group or road, will show how the method 
was applied. Suppose: 

$500,000,000 = the total tax valuation of the roads (six in numher) in any 
group. 

95.350.000 — average annual gross earnings of the group, for the past five 

years, which equals 19.07 per cent of the tax valuation. 

101,250,000 = gross earnings of the group for the past year, which equals 
20.25 per cent of the tax valuation. 

33.800.000 zir average annual net earnings of the group for the past five years, 

which equals (i.TCi per cent of the tax valuation. 

32.750.000 ~ net earnings of the group for the past year, which equals 0.55 

per cent of the tax valuation. 

388,000,000 — physical valuation of the roads in the group, which equals 77.00 
per cent of the tfix valuation. 

The gross earnings, net earnings, and physical valuation of each 
individual road were then capitalized at tlie rate ascertained to 
hold good for the group as a wliole. For example, suppose the 
following to be true of Road A: 

$100,000,000 “ tax valuation. 

94.425.000 = value (approximate) obtained by eapitalizing the average an- 

nual gross earnings for the five years past, $18,006,854, at the 
group rate, 19.07 per cent. 

93.827.000 value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the gross earn- 
ings for the past year, $19,000,000, at the group rate, 20.25 per 
cent. 
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96.153.000 = value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the average net 

earnings for the past five years, $6,500,000, at the group rate, 
6.76 per cent. 

106,870,000 — value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the net earnings 
for the past year, $7,000,000, at the group rate, 6.55 per cent. 

87.628.000 =: value (approximate) obtained by capitalizing the physical val- 

uation $68,000,000, at the group rate, 77.60 per cent. 

Combine these recapitalized values in a weighted average, giv- 
ing the correct w^eight to the five different factors as prescribed 
by the rule, and the following is the result : 


Twenty times $94,425,000 — $1,888.50 millions 

Five “ 93,827,000 ™ '469.14 “ 

Fifty “ 96,153,000=: 4,807.65 “ 

Five “ 106,870,000= 534.35 

Twenty 87,628,000= 1,752.56 “ 


Total $9,452.20 millions 


If this total is divided by 100, tlie resulting recapitalizcd-and- 
weighted valuation is $94,52^,000. 

The original assessed valuation of this hypothetical Road A 
was $100,000,000. It may be interesting to compare the as- 
sessed valuations of some of the actual roa/ls witli their recapital- 



liouRE 7. Comparison of the assessed va illations of the six roads in Group I, 
with their recapitalized valuations. 
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ized-and-weighted valuations, before describing the application of 
the last three processes of the rule. Figure 7 gives the comparison 
of the assessed valuations of the individual roads in Group I with 
the recapitalized-and-weighted valuations. It is unnecessary to 
present the computations for all the groups, as Figure 7 is typical. 
This method was followed for each of the fifty roads of the state, 
except a few the data for which were incomplete. 

V 

The essential thing, however, in dctcriniiiing whether a road has 
been assessed with comparative fairness or not, is to find out 
whether the road’s ratio of assessed to recapitalized valuation is 
greater or less than, or the same as, the average ratio for roads of 
that group. If it is greater, the road has been over-assessed. If 
it is less, the road has been under-assessed. If the ratio corre- 
sponds with the average for the group, the assessed valuation is 
fair. To arrive at a conclusion in regard to these facts, the last 
three processes of the rule were adopted. 

Carrying out the seventh process of the rule, we find the per- 
centage of assessed valuation to recapitalized-and-weighted valu- 
ation, for each road of the group. The following figures are 
obtained : 

Percentage of assessed to recaptalized-and-welghted valuation. 

Per cent 


Road I 106.7 

Road II 93.3 

Road III 91.1 

Road IV , 93.3 

Road V 95.5 

Road VI 106.7 


Next, we ascertain from these figures the average percentage of 
assessed to recapitalized-and-weighted valuation for the group, 
finding it to be 97.8 per cent. This is the eighth step of the rule. 

Ninth, we secure the ratio between each road-percentage and 
the group-percentage, 97.8. The figures thus obtained are: 

Ratio of road-percentage to the average percentage for the group. 

Per cent 


Road I 109.1 

Road II 95.4 

Road III 93.1 

Road IV 95.4 

Road V 97.6 

Road VI 109.1 
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These ratios indicate that Roads I and VI have been over^ 
assessed. Roads II, III, and IV under-assessed, and that Road V 
has been assessed at about the right amount. Figure 8 gives the 
comparison of the road-percentages with the group average. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that a tax commission could use this 
rule — giving weight, as shown above, to the different factors — for 



Figuke 8. — Comparison of the individual road percentages {assessed valu- 
ation to recapitalized valuation) of the six roads in Group 7, with the 
average per cent for the group. 


the purpose of testing the comparative fairness of valuation as 
between roads in a group ; such a test to be applied only after 
estimates of value have been established on the basis of the com- 
mission’s knowledge of the condition and standing of the roads. 

Mark A. Smith. 


Harxmrd University, 





SIX YEARS OF POSTAL SAVINGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Six years have passed since January 3, 1911, when the United 
States postal savings system, authorized by the act of June 25, 
1910, first opened the doors of the post offices for the receipt of 
siavings deposits. The opponents of postal savings assailed the 
plan as a socialistic proposal, which would place the government 
in the banking business and make it a dangerous competitor of 
existing banks. The proponents, on the other hand, looked upon 
it as a well-tried device that would draw idle money from hoards, 
cause the foreign population to keep their savings in the United 
States instead of remitting them so extensively to their native 
countries, and provide savings facilities for our large rural popu- 
lation, particularly that of the West and South, where banking 
facilities in the rural communities were often sadly lacking.^ A 
trial period of six years should be sufficient to test the truth of 
these prophecies, and the present time, when all savings insti- 
tutions are facing the great problems involved in a probable rise 
in the interest rate with the consequent depreciation of their bonds 
and mortgages of long maturities, is an opportune one to examine 
our experience in this venture. For convenience the subject may 
be discussed under the following heads, although a certain amount 
of overlapping in the discussion of the different topics will be 
necessary: (1) Administrative organization, (2) Depository 

post offices, (3) Depositors and deposits, (4) Investment of postal 
savings funds. 

Administrative Organization 

For “the control, supervision, and administration of the postal 
savings depository offices” and of the funds received on deposit, 
the act created a board of trustees somewhat analogous to the 
Postal Savings Bank Investment Board of the Philippines.^ This 
Board of Trustees consists of three ex-officio members, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney 

1 The reader interested in the history of the postal savings movement in the 
United States leading to the legislation of 1910, in the debate in Congress 
over the subject, and in an analysis of the provisions of the act of 1910, will 
find them treated in the writer’s article on “The United States Postal Savings 
Bank,” Political Science Quarterly, vol. XXVI (1911), pp. 469-499. 

2 B. W. Kenunerer, “The Philippine Postal Savings Bank,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. XXX (1907), p. 48, 
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General. These three officials were supposed to represent re- 
spectively the three important phases of the postal savings work: 

administrative, financial, and legal. Wide discretionary 
powers were given to the Board of Trustees so that it might “feel 
its way” in developing the new system. Tlie Treasurer of the 
United States is made treasurer of the board. 

A few months experience with the new system showed that niucli 
delay was occasioned by tlie inability of the three members of the 
})oard to get together promptly wlien needed. Accordingly the 
Post Office Department Appropriation act of March 4, 1911 (sec- 
tion 5) amended the postal savings law by giving to the Post- 
master General full authority with reference to tlie designation 
of postal savings depositories, the making of rules concerning the 
deposit and withdrawal of funds, and some other matters origi- 
nally entrusted to the Board of Trustees as a whole. The invest- 
ment and control of postal savings deposits continued to be en- 
trusted to the board. During the year 1913 the administrative 
machinery of the postal savings system was reorganized and given 
a definite and permanent status in the Post Office Department, 
wliich it had previously lacked. On May 1, 1913, by administra- 
tive order of the Postmaster General, su^^h'^art of the adminis- 
trative business of the postal savings system as had up to that 
time been under the immediate sppervision of the Postmaster Gen- 
(Tal, together with the corps of employees doing the postal sav- 
ings work, was transferred to the Bureau of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General — the bureau in charge of the fiscal affairs of 
the Post Office Department — and a division was created in that 
bureau, to be known as the Division of Postal Savings, for the 
immediate charge of this work. Contemporaneously the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General was elected Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees and constituted Its agent for all purposes connected 
with the administrative duties conducted through the central 
office in Washington. 

Thus all [postal savings] business charged to the Post Office De- 
partment is performed in the Division of Postal Savings under the 
immediate supervision of the Third Assistant Postmaster General as 
an officer of the Post Office Department, and all business of the Board 
of Trustees is performed through or by the same official, either in his 
capacity as secretary or as agent of the Board for the performance of 
certain specified duties.® 

^Annual Report Third Assistant Postmaster General, 1913, p. 38. 
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Up to June 30, 1913, the employees of the central office of the 
postal savings system were paid out of a special fund appropriated 
for ‘‘establishing postal savings depositories.” Beginning with 
the fiscal year 1914, however, the clerical positions in the Division 
of Postal Savings were made statutory, and the expenses of the 
division were made directly chargeable to the annual appropria- 
tion for the Post Office Department. At the time of the transfer 
of the Postal Savings System to the Bureau of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, a committee of Post Office Department 
officials was appointed for the purpose of making a study of the 
regulations, instructions, and forms in use by the postal savings 
system, and of recommending changes where they thought desir- 
able. As a result of the committee’s work many changes in pro- 
cedure were drafted, some of the more important of which will 
be noted later.* 


Depository Post Offices 

The system was inaugurated in January and February, 1911, 
by the opening of one postal savings bank® in each state and ter- 
ritory. From that time forward the work of extending the system 
to other places proc^cd^d rapidly. By the end of the fiscal year 
1913 banks had been opc^ned in 12,151 post offices, including all 
presidential offices and about 4,000 ofiices of the fourth class, also 
in 667 branches and stations. This fiscal year showed tlie high- 
water mark in the number of banks. The depariinent had moved 
too fast in opening new banks, particularly in fourth-class post 
offices. It was pointed out by Representative William H. Staf- 
ford, of Wisconsin,® in congressional debate that of the 4,000 
fourth-class post offices which had been previously designated as 
postal savings banks 3,000 either had no deposits at all or de- 
posits of only one dollar. On the fee basis then used for com- 
pensating postmasters for their services in postal savings work, in 

4 In/ro, p. 65 et seq. 

0 The postal savings laws and the oflBcial administrative orders, regulations, 
announcements, etc., with few exceptions, avoid the use of the term “bank” in 
referring to the post offices which receive postal savings deposits. A post 
office which receives such deposits is officially known as a postal savings 
depository, and a bank receiving postal savings funds on deposit from the 
postal savings system is known as a depository of postal savings funds. For- 
tunately the public need not follow these circumlocutions. In this paper a 
post office receiving deposits will be called a postal savings bank, and a bank- 
ing institution receiving postal savings funds will be called a depository bank. 

^Congressional Record, Dec. 15, 1913, p, 9^. 
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these 3,000 offices the average compensation allowed was 27 cents 
a year/ Yet the auditors of the Post Office Department kept a 
separate account with each one of these offices, and monthly audits 
were frequent — all involving substantial expenses. During the 
fiscal year 1913-1914 postal savings functions were discontinued 
at 18 presidential offices, 2,753 fourth-class offices, and 8 branches 
and stations / and at the end of the fiscal year 1916, the last date 
for which detailed figTires are available, the total number of postal 
savings banks was 8,421, classified as follows/ 


First -class post offices 531 

Second-class post offices 2,064* 

Third-class post offices 4,252 

Fourth-class post offices 854 

Branch post offices 176 

Post-office stations 544 


8,421 

Notwitlistanding the discontinuance of many postal savings 
banks in 1913-1914 and since, there arc still a very large number 
of small and inactive banks. The annual report for the fiscal year 
1915-1916 of the Board of Trustees gives^for each city, town, and 
village having a postal savings bank,^i!ie amount of deposits held 
on June 30, 1916. An analysis of these figures made by the 
writer shows that 1,648 of the 8,421 postal savings banks had 
deposits of less than $100 each ; and of this number 509 banks did 
not have a single dollar of deposits, 259 had only $1, 447 be- 
tween $2 and $10, 299 between $11 and $25, and 581 between 
$26 and $99. These figures show that there is still ample room 
for the use of the pruning knife. 

Depositors and Deposits 

The provisions of the organic postal savings act concerning 
depositors and deposits conformed to the commoner practices in 
other countries. Accounts may be opened by any person ten 

7 Representative Madden of Illinois, a member of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Routes, Cong. Bee., Dec. 10, 1913, p. 654. 

8 A few of these changes were due to the discontinuance or the reclassifica- 
tion of the post offices. Some new bunks were opened during the year, but 
notwithstanding this, the year showed a net reduction of 2,473 in their number, 
bringing the total down to 10,347. Ann. Bep. 8d Assist. Postmaster Oen., 1914, 

p. 6. 

» Ibid., 1916, p. 32. In J anuary, 1914, the system was extended to Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. 
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years of age or over, but no person is permitted to have more 
than one account at one time. Deposits are receivable only in 
sums of a dollar or multiples of a dollar, provision being made, 
however, for the sale of postal savings cards for ten cents, which, 
when nine ten-cent postal savings stamps are pasted thereon, are 
receivable for one dollar. The original act limited the balance 
which any depositor could have to his credit (exclusive of accumu- 
lated interest) to $500, and limited the amount he could deposit 
in any one month to $100. 

In the enactment of the postal savings law Congress left the 
decision as to the form in which the depositor’s account should be 
kept to the discretion of the Board of Trustees. Chiefly for the 
purpose of keeping administrative expenses at a minimum, the 
board decided to use in place of the customary pass-book a simple 
form of certificate. Aside from the limitation of the amount a 
depositor can have to his credit, there is no limit to the number 
of certificates he may hold.^^ 

There is little that is noteworthy in the statutory provision con- 
cerning the withdrawal of deposited funds. Depositors are auth- 
orized to withdraw all or any part of their deposits, with accrued 
interest, upon demands and under such regulations as the Board 
of Trustees may preserve. The act of 1910 provided that the 
money for withdrawals was to be obtained by the local postal 
savings banks from the postal savings funds on deposit in the 
banks of the community in which the withdrawals were being made. 

Nativity of depositors* The most striking fact in our six years 
experience with postal savings banks is the large extent to which 
they have been patronized by persons of foreign birth. The 

10 On page 7 of the revised regulations which became effective July 1, 1913, 
these certificates are described as “non-transfer able and non-negotiable certifi- 
cates of deposit, to be supplied to postmasters in duplicate in fixed denomina- 
tions of one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, upon which 
shall be entered the name of the issuing office, the date of issue, the date on 
which interest begins, the name of the depositor, and the number of his 
account,” On the back of each certificate is printed a ten-year interest 
table. There is furnished to each depositor an envelope, in which he may 
preserve his certificates. Upon this envelope is printed a certain amount of 
postal savings information, and a blank ledger for keeping account of deposits 
and withdrawals. 

11 With each deposit, the depositor secures an additional certificate. As a 
matter of convenience to the depositor, however, the post office will exchange 
a certificate of large denomination for a number of certificates of small 
denominations. 
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American postal savings bank is to a large degree an immigrant’s 
bank — a situation, so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar 
to the United States. Mr. Carter B. Keene, Director of the Di- 
vision of Postal Savings, in an address before the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association on September 26, 
1916, said that at that time 375,000, or 60 per cent of the total 
number of depositors, were bom outside of the United States, and 
that this 60 per cent owned three quarters of all the deposits/^ 
Moreover, the proportion of foreign born among the depositors is 
increasing. About three years before, only 36 per cent of the 
depositors were foreign born and this 36 per cent owned 51 per 
cent of the amount on deposit.^^ 

Analysing the situation portrayed by these summary figures, 
one notices that some nationalities patronize the postal savings 
system much more extensively than others. The figures for the 
close of the fiscal year 1915 concerning the nativity of postal 
savings depositors'^ . . . are shown in column 1 of the table on 
page 52, of which columns 2 and 3, based upon the census figures 
for 1910 — the latest available — have been added by the writer. 

The last two figures in column 3 show that in proportion to 
population the deposits of the foreign ^m are about sixteen 
times as large as those of the native bom. Thfe comparison, how- 
ever, involves the fallacy of an “age-selection” against the de- 
posits by natives, since a much larger percentage of the foreign 
bom than of the natives are 10 years of age or over and are there- 
fore eligible to become depositors. This error in the crude figures 
may be largely estimated. The thirteenth census showed that 
about 75 per cent of the native whites were 10 years of age or 
over, and 97 per cent of the foreign bom. Multiplying the crude 
figure 16 given above by 75/97 we arrive at 12.4« as the correct 
figure showing the number of dollars per capita deposited in postal 
savings banks by the foreign born above 9 years of age, to each 
dollar per capita deposited by the native bom above 9 years of age. 

Viewed by countries the figures show striking differences, the 
natives of Greece being well in the lead with a proportion of 
deposits 16.4i times as large as their proportion of the total popu- 

12 Commercial ^ Financial Chronicle, A. B. A. Convention Supplement, Oct. 
14, 1916, p. 192. 

18 Ibid., 1913, p. 195. 

i*The figures are given, along with a large amount of other postal savings 
information, in a pamphlet issued by the Post Office Department in 1916, 
entitled The United States Postal Savings System, p. 6. 
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Table 1. — Nativity of Depositors m Postal Savings Banks. 


Country 

of 

nativity 

1 

Percentage 
of total 
deposits 
made by na- 
tives of each 
country 

2 

Number and percent- 
age of population of 
U. S. born in eacli 
country 

3 

Relative 
amount of de- 
posits held by 
natives of each 
country in pro- 
portion to their 
percentage^ of 
total popidation 



Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 



{000 





omitted) 



Greece 

1.8 

101 

O.ll 

16.4 

Russia 

20.7 

1,732 

1.86 

11.1 

Italy 

14.2 

1,343 

1.44 

9.9 

Hungary 

4.3 

49G 

0.53 

8.1 

Austria 

8.7 

1,175 

1.26 

7.0 

Sweden 

2.2 

605 

0.71 

3.1 

Great Britain and 





colonies 

8.S 

3,7082 

4.04 

2.2 

Germany 

4.1 

2,501 

2.68 

1.5 

Other foreign countries. . 

7.0 

1,565 

1.68 

4.2 

Total foreign countries . « 

71.8 

13,346 

11...30 

5.0 

United Statess 

♦ 28.2 

80,000 

85.70 

0.3 

1 

. - A — - . 

- . 

— 



1 The figures in this column are obtained by dividing the figures in column 1 
by the percentage figures in column 

2 Covers only Great Britain, Ireland, and Canada. 

3 Covers United States, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 


lation, Russia and Italy follow closely with proportions of 11.1 
and 9.9 respectively, then comes Hungary with 8.1, and Austria 
with 7.0. The proportions for other countries fall far behind 
these figures. 

Any satisfactory explanation of this situation would require a 
thoroughgoing investigation among the depositors themselves in 
the different communities most affected. With such evidence as 
is at present available, most of it coming from communications 
sent by postmasters and others to the Postal Savings Division at 
Washington, the best one can do is to name a few of the forces 
at work, without attempting to weigh them. Among these may be 
mentioned: (1) The distrust of non-government banks on the 
part of the foreign born population — a distrust easily understood 
when one bears in mind the extent t^ which our foreign bom have 
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been robbed by persons (often of their own nationality) parading 
under the name ‘^banker” or ‘‘bank.” The exploitation of our 
thrifty foreign bom population by many of our so-called “immi- 
grant banks” has been a public disgrace.^® Although considerable 
improvement has been made in recent years in the regulation of 
these institutions, the situation is still far from perfect, and the 
distrust among the foreign born engendered by the early abuses 
still persists. (2) A second reason is the democratic atmosphere 
which pervades most post offices, in contrast with the aristocratic 
one that pervades most banks. Moreover, comparatively few 
banks have made a reasonable effort to attract this class of our 
population, while the postal savings system has.^® In receiving 
and sending letters and in transmitting money to their families or 
others in the homeland the foreign bom are frequently brought to 
the post office. It would be rare that anything but the desire to 
deposit or withdraw money would bring the unskilled laborers 
among the foreign born to an American savings bank or com- 
mercial bank. Foreigners become familiar with the post office and 
not with the bank. (3) All of the first five cquntries in the list 
liave postal savings banks, and immigrants from those countries 
have been familiar with such banks at hoffieT (4 j) The European 
war through its interference with the ordinary means of sending 
small sums to Europe by intenmtional money orders and “immi- 
grant banks,” and through its depressing effect on the value of 
foreign moneys, has encouraged the foreign bom to keep their 
savings in the United States. 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of fhe establishment of postal 
savings banks in the United States was the encouragement of 
thrift, it is natural to ask: (1) How has the plan appealed to 
persons of different ages, and particularly how has if appealed to 
children, who represent the part of our population whose educa- 
tion in thrift would appear to be the most important and (2) 
How has it appealed to our negro population, which, as a whole, 
and allowing for numerous worthy exceptions, is probably our 
most thriftless class.? 

15 Of, Report of Immigration Commissionj on Immigrant Banks, Sen. Doc. 
No. 381, 61 Cong. 9. Sess., pp. 109-194., 

15 Circulars in 93 foreign languages explaining the postal savings system and 
its advantages have already been issued and widely distributed. These 93 
foreign languages are designed to reach about 97 per cent of our entire 
foreign born population. Third Assistant Postmaster Generals Reports 1916, 
p. 19. 
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Age grouping of depositors. No recent figures are available 
for the age grouping of depositors. An investigation of this sub- 
ject, however, was made as of June 30, 191^, after the postal 
savings system had been in operation a year and a half. The 
result of that investigation has been furnished the writer by the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, and is summarized in the 
following table, the last two columns of which have been added by 
the writer. 


Table 9. 

Number aitd Percentage of Depositors, June 30, 1912, by Age Groups. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Ratio of percentage of 




Per cent of total 

depositors above nine 




pop ulat ion above 

years of age in age 

Age groups 

Number 

Per cent 

nine years of age 

group to percentage of 




in age group in 

total population above 




1910 

nine years of age in 





age group 

10-14 years 

25,108 

10.3 

12.7 

.81 

15-19 ‘ “ 

20,703 

^ 8.5 

12.6 1 

.67 

20-24 “ 

32 , 52 a 

13.3 

12.6 

1.06 

25-34 « 

70,672 

29.0 

21.1 

3.37 

35-44 “ 

45,488 

18.7 

16.2 

1.15 

45-64 « 

40,977 

16.8 

18.7 

! .90 

65 years and 

7,987 

3.3 

5.8 

.57 

over 





Unknown 

337 

0.1 

0.3 


Total 

243,801 

100.0 

100.0 



The table shows that children from 10 to 14 years of age con- 
stitute about four fifths as large a percentage of the depositors 
as they do of the country’s total population over 9 years of age; 
while persons from 15 to 19 years of age constitute about two 
thirds as large a percentage. The facts are considerably more 
favorable to children depositors than the figures show. This is 
true, first, because of the fact previously noted that there is a 
very small percentage of children among our foreign born popula- 
tion which constitutes much over half of the postal savings de- 
positors, and second, because the postal-savings-bank stamp cards 
and stamps, representing savings of less than a dollar, are prob- 
ably used mostly by children, and the savings represented by out- 
standing cards belonging to persons who have not yet opened 
their accounts do not figure in the records.^^ 

17 This item would be too small to be worthy of mention were it not for the 
fact that a very large percentage of the persons who figure in the statistics 
as depositors have deposits of only one dollar. 
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The table shows emphatically that it is among the middle age ' 
groups that postal savings are most popular, the three age groups 
^5-54, 35-4*4<, and 20-S4!, in their order, showing the largest pro- 
portions of depositors to the total population in the respective 
age groups. 

Negro depositors. The colored poi)ulation, although it lives 
chiefly in the sections of the country where non-governmental bank 
facilities are relatively lacking, has made little use of the postal 
savings system. As in the case of the age grouping of depositors, 
the only available statistics as to color grouping relate to June 
30, 1912. At that time the total number of depositors was 243,- 
801 and tlie}^ were grouped as follows: 


White mi 28 

American negroes 4-,00G 

Other negroes 45G 

American Indians 12 

Chinese 23 

J apanese 134* 

Other non-whites 42 


Total . . . ^243,801 

This gives the whites 98.1 p§r cent of the total, and the Ameri- 
can negroes 1.6 per cent, whereas their respective percentages in 
the total population in 1910 w^ere 88.8 and 10.7. Evidently the 
postal savings system is accomplishing practicall}^ nothing in 
reaching the negro population. This would appear to be a par- 
ticularly important field for it to cultivate. 

Geographic Distribution of Deposits and Depositors 

Closely related to the subject of the character of rhe depositors 
is that of their geographic distribution. In fact, when one says 
that the bulk of the depositors are foreign born, names the nation- 
alities that preponderate, and says there are few' negro depositors, 
he has to a large extent answ^ered the question of their geographic- 
distribution, and has said that they come largely from the cities 
of the industrial communities. A further analysis of this situa- 
tion, however, is justified by its importance. Table 3 on page 57 
and the following map (Map I) show the distribution by states. 
Briefly summarized the facts are as follows : 

Distribution of depositors. Taking the country as a whole 
there was one depositor on June 80, 1916, to every 153 of the 
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Table 3. — Statistics of Postal Savings bt States, June 30, 1916.1 


States 

and 

territories 


Savings banks I 

Depositors | 

Deposits 

g.i| 

O) Oi 

. O T— 1 

Number 
of banks 

Population 
per bank 

N umber of 
depositors 



per de- 
positor 

j Amount 

13 

3 O 

i.2 
« S o 

-1 O' Cn 

D C.. 1-H 

L| 


{000 

imitted) 




() 

{000 

m iited) 

^0.10 

Alabama . . . 

2,188 

92 ' 

28,240 

2,051 

1,042 


Alaska .... 

()4 

8 

8,000 

224 

280 

80 

0.6G 

Arizona .... 

204 

80 

5,007 

2.801 

71 

005 

2.97 

Arkansas . . 

1 ,574 

102 

15,300 

1,484 

1,001 

229 

0.14 

Oalifurnia . . 

2,877 

810 

7,070 

24,224 

98 

3,880 

1.01 

Colorado .... 

790 

180 

0,150 

9,917 

HI 

1 .052 

2.07 

Connecticut . . 

1,115 

125 

8,920 

15,0,57 

74 

1,984 

1.78 

Delaware . . . 

202 

22 

9,180 

1,510 

184 

178 

0.80 

D. of Columbia 

881 

9 

8,080 

2,728 

122 

878 

1 . 1 O 

Florida .... 

758 

85 

8,800 

8,277 

270 

804 

0.48 

Gec'rgia .... 
Hawaii . . 

2,009 

91 

28,700 

1,051 

2,482 

122 

0.05 

192 

10 

19,200 

409 

409 

88 

0.20 

Idaho 

820 

84 

8,880 

2,215 

147 

881 

l.i 1 

Illinois .... 

5,0)89 

480 

11 000 

85 979 

157 

5,992 

1 .00 

Indiana .... 

2,701 

292 

9,250 

9 251 

292 

1,877 i 

0.51 

Iowa .... 
Kansas .... 

2,225 

1,0)91 

20)8 

298 

8,800 

5,070 

8,155 

5,451 

705 

810 

527 

741 

0.24 

0.44 

Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana . . . 


140 

79 

10,400 

21 .000 

3,509 

2,189 

058 

774 

489 

292 

0.19 

0.18 

Maine ...... 

742 

118 

(),570 

2,800 

823 

294 

0 40 

Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts . 

1 ,295 

8 800 

08 

290 

20,000 

n,4(X) 

1,280 

8 1 ,»)58 

1,007 

107 

171 

3,995 

0 18 

1.19 

Michigan . . . 
Minnesota . . . 

2,810 

2,070) 

889 

205 

8,‘.i5K) 

7,8:!0 

19 455 
11,8^ 

144 

175 

8,200 

1,951 

1.14 

0 94 

Mississippi . . . 
Missouri .... 

1,797 

8.2'98 

97 

829 

18,580 

10,000 

hl4] 

14,177 

1,576 

232 

140 

2,187 

0.08 

0.05 

Montana .... 

870) 

85 

4*420 

0,889 

59 

1,800 

8.47 

^4ebraska . . . 

1,192 

210 

5,520 

3,550 

835 

430 

0.80 

Nevada . . . . 

82 

27 

8,040 

2,290 

80 

440 

6.87 

New Hampshire 

481 

70 

0,100 

8.578 

120 

480 

1.00 

New Jersey . . 
New Mexico . . 

2,587 

827 

200 

47 

12,700 

0.9()0 

22,702 

788 

111 

410 

2,800 

112 

1.11 

0.84 

New York . . . 

9,114 

0)82 

14,400 

211.007 

48 

27,008 

8.04 

North Carolina 

2,200) 

88 

20,000 

* 125 

5,191 

40 

0.02 

North Dakota 

577 

90 

0.010 

424 

1,801 

41 

0.07 

Ohio 

4,70>7 

447 

10.000 

84,884 

187 

5,477 

1 , 1 1) 

Oklahoma . . . 

1 .0)57 

200 

8,290 

2,550 

648 

822 

0.19 

Oregon . . . . 

078 

184 

5,0J0 

10.472 

04 

1 .551- 

( 2.81 

Peniihylvania . 

7.0()5 

500) 

18,500 

45 579 

lOH 

7,10^ 

\ 0.98 

Hoito Kieo . . . 

1,118 

44 

25,4(K) 

1 770 

082 

7t 

79( 

; 0.07 

lihode Island 

548 

41 

18.240 

7,870 

74 

; 1 .47 

iSouth C’arolina 

1 1.515 

85 

48.800 

278 

5,550 


, 0.02 

ISouth Dakota , 

584 

114 

5,124 

550 

1 050 

7*' 

) 0. 1 3 

Tennessee . . . 

2,185 

95 

28,000 

1 ,927 

1,184 

201 

[ 0.12 

Texas .... 

8,897 

857 

10.920 

0,908 

504 

771 

) 0.20 

U tab .... 

878 

85 

10 000 

1,570 

238 

29' 

;■ 0.80 

Vermont . . 

850 

50 

0 800 

078 

525 

9i 

S 0.27 

Virginia . . 

2.002 

1 111 

18,570 

2.986 

702 

80: 

^ 0.18 

Washington . 

1,142 

I 105 

0,920 

12.908 

88 

2,111 

;) 1.80 

West Virginia 

1.221 

79 

16 400 

1.404 

870 

25; 

1 0.21 

Wisconsin . . 

2,884 

284 

8,220 

10,843 

215 

1,81! 

2 0.78 

Wyoming . . 

140 

i 88 

4 425 

879 

1G6 

101 

K 1.15 

Total . . 

. 91,97i 

5 7,701 

11,940 

002,987 

’l58 

80,02( 

(J 0.94 


1 The table has been compiled from data obtained from the annual reports 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, and of the Board of Trustees of 
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population (using the census figures for 1910); but the propor- 
tion of depositors to the total population showed wide differ- 
ences in different sections, varying from one depositor to every 86 
of the population in Nevada to one to every 5,550 in South Caro- 
lina. There are ten states in which one per cent or over of the 
population are postal savings depositors, and these comprise a 
solid border of five states in the extreme western part of the 
country, the near-by states of Montana and Colorado, and three 
states in the East (New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island). 
At the other extreme are ten states in which less than one tenth 
of one per cent of the population are postal savings depositors, 
and all of these states with the exception of the two Dakotas are 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, and, with the further excep- 
tion of Arkansas, are east of the Mississippi River. 

Distribution of deposits by states. The distribution of postal 
savings deposits by states at the end of the fiscal year 1916 is 
very similar to that of depositors. The table points to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(1) The great bulk of the deposits are in comparatively few 
states. In only eigjit otHrhe fifty-two states and other geographic 
districts mentioned did the* total deposits exceed $2,500,000; and 
these eight states (which in their order were New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, California, Michigan, and 
New Jersey) held 70 per cent of the total deposits, the first four 
holding 54? per cent of the total. 

(2) Viewed from the standpoint of amount on deposit in pro- 
portion to population there is a striking difference in different 
sections of the countr}^ The amount on deposit per capita varied 
from $5.87 for Nevada to less than two cents for South Carolina. 

On the following map (Map II) the states (territories, etc.) 
are classified into four groups according to their per capita de- 
posits on June 80, 1916. The groups are: 

I. Per capita deposits above $1.25. 

II. “ “ between 76 cents and $1.25. 

III. “ “ between 21 cents and 75 cents. 

IV. “ “ below 21 cents. 

In general it is in the southern states that the per capita de- 

posits are smallest, and in the mining and lumbering states of 

the Postal Savings System, also from the United States census reports. It is 
a cause of regret that the absence of satisfactory population figures for a later 
year than 1910 makes necessary the use of the census figures for 1910 in 
comparison with the postal savings figures for 1916. 
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the West, together with the manufacturing states of the East, 
that they are largest. The population of the Dakotas make scant 
use of the postal savings banks. 

Distribution of deposits by cities. Passing from the distribu- 
tion of deposits by states to that by cities and towns, we find 
figures published by the Third Assistant Postmaster General for 
the places having deposits of over $100,000 on June 30, 1916. 
These places were seventy-six in number.^® According to the 
census of 1910, they had a population of 20.6 millions, or 22 per 
cent of the total population of the country. They had, however, 
397,776 postal savings depositors, or 66 per cent of the total; and 
these depositors had to their credit $57.3 millions, or 67 per cent 
of the total deposits. Analyzing the figures by cities and limit- 
ing ourselves to cities with total deposits of over $200,000, we 
find the first fifteen cities ranked in the order of their per capita 
deposits as follows: 



Rank 

City 

I ■ 

1 Populationio 

i 

Per capita 
deposits 





« 

i (000 omitted) 



1 

Leadville, Cbl. 

8 

$33.75 


2 

Butte, Mont. 

1 43 

19.93 


3 

Ironwood, Mich. 

i • 13 

17.10 


4 

Pueblo, Col. 

! 51 

5.39 


5 

New York City 

1 5,334 

4.61 


6 

Tacoma, Wash. 

: 103 

4.33 


7 

Portland, Oreg. 

! 360 

4.08 


8 

Akron, O. 

' 80 

3.94 


0 

Detroit, Mich. . 

546 

3.41 


K) 1 

Toledo, 0. 

184 

3.40 


11 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

116 

3.39 


12 

St. Paul, Minn. 

337 

3.30 


13 

Columbus, 0. 

305 

3.14 


U 

Kansas City, Mo. 

385 

3.76 


15 

Duluth, Minn. 

1 89 

3.73 


Some of the cities and towns whose total deposits are less than 


18 Brooklyn and Long Island City, I have included in New York City, 
although they are given separately in the government figures. See Ann. Rep. 
Sd Assist. Postmaster Oen., 1916, p. 35. 

18 The populations used in compiling these per capita figures were in each 
case those for the latest date for which official estimates were available, and 
this means for all the cities except Leadville, Col., and Ironwood, Mich., the 
populations as of June 30, 1914; for the latter two cities the figures are for 
the census year 1910. 
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),000 have very large per capita deposits. Among these the 
following may be mentioned: 


,ank 

City or town 

Population 
in 191020 

(000 omitted) 

Per capita 
deposits 

1 

Roslyn, Wash. 

3.1 

$40.72 

2 1 

IJisbee, Ariz. 

9.0 

21.48 

3 

Globe, Ariz. 

7.1 

14.18 

4 

Franklin, Pa. 

9.8 

13.97 

5 

Astoria, Ariz. 

9.6 

13.96 

6 

Barberton, O. 

9.4 

12.41 

7 

nibbing, Minn. 

8.8 

12.34 

8 

Anaconda, Mont. 

10.1 

11.86 

9 

McKees Rocks, Pa. 

14.7 

11.36 

10 

Gary, Ind. 

16.8 

11.28 


It is obviously to the small mining and industrial towns with 
their large foreign born populations that the postal savings sys- 
tem is rendering its greatest service. 

Sizes of Individual Deposits and Deposit Balances and Sources 
from Which Draxm 

It has already been mentioned that the Postal Savings act of 
1910 limited the balance that any de|5bsitOK could have (exclu- 
sive of interest) to $500, and limited the amount which he could 
deposit in any one calendar* month to $100. These restrictions 
were made chiefly with a view to lessening the danger, which the 
banking interests so greatly feared, that the postal savings de- 
positories would attract money away from the banks. With these 
restrictions in mind, we may consi^ler the sizes of individual de- 
posits and deposit balances and the sources from which they have 
been drawn. 

Sizes of deposit balances. The Post Office Department pub- 
lishes no figures showing the grouping of deposit balances ac- 
cording to size — information which it is desirable that the official 
statistics should furnish; but from its published statements a 
small amount of light on the sizes of individual balances can be 
gained. The average size of the deposit balances at the end of 
each of the six fiscal years during which the system has been in 
operation was as follows: 

20 Doubtless some of these places have had important changes in their popu- 
lation figures since the census of 1910; and the actual population figures for 
June 30, 1916, if available, would show in some cases, materially different per 
capita figures. 
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1911 

1912 
191S 

1914 

1915 

1916 


$ 57 
83 
102 
112 
125 
143 


While this shows a healthy increase in the average balance, it 
throws little light upon the sizes of the items that make up these 
averages. Third Assistant Postmaster General Dockery said De- 
cember 4, 1915: “We have now more than 30,000 depositors 
who have reached the limit — who have deposited all they are per- 
mitted to deposit under the postal savings law — and 22,000 of the 
30,000 who have reached the limit of deposits are foreign born.”^^ 
This was exclusive of the deposits which had been withdrawn for 
investment in 2^/2 per cent postal savings bonds. On the other 
hand, the fact previously noted^“ — that on June 30, 1916, there 
were 259 postal savings banks having only one dollar each, 
and 447 whose deposits ranged between $2 and $10 — is evidence 
of a large number of petty accounts. 


Sources from which fwnds deposited are withdrawn. From the 
earliest agitation for a postal savings system in the United States 
the debate over the advisability of such a system has centered 
largely in the question of the sources from which postal savings 
deposits would be derived. Bankers, as we have seen, almost 
unanimously opposed postal savings banks because they feared 
that the funds for postal savings deposits would be withdrawn or 
diverted from the banks, as they had been to some extent in Great 
Britain during the early days of the British postal savings banks. 
The proponents, on the other hand, had claimed that the funds 
would come chiefly from hoards, from increased savings, and from 
the deposit of funds which otherwise would be sent by the foreign 
born to the banks of Europe. Obviously it is impossible to de- 
scribe in any quantitative way the sources from which the deposits 
have come. That is a topic of information which postal savings 
bank depositors — a proverbially distrustful class — naturally 
guard jealously. Such information as we have on the subject 
comes chiefly from the direct observations of postmasters and 
others actively engaged in the administration of the postal savings 
system, and from the testimony of bankers themselves as to the 

21 The United States Postal Savings System, op. oit., p. 8. 

22 Page 49. 
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competition which they have experienced from postal savings 
banks. 

In the first place it may be said that there is no evidence what- 
ever that the postal savings system has to any appreciable extent 
proven a competitor of the banks. On the contrary it has been a 
feeder for the banks, and has proven a positive influence for the 
encouragement of thrift, in the interest of which the American 
Bankers’ Association has for some time been conducting a vigor- 
ous and well-organized campaign. This fact has of late been 
generally ailmitted by the very bankers who formerly opposed the 
establishment of the postal savings system. For example, Mr. 
Edward L, Robinson, vice-president of the Eutaw Savings Bank 
of Baltimore, and chairman of the Committee on Postal Savings 
Bank Legislation of the Savings Bank Section of tlie American 
Bankers’ Association, in a recent address before the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association, after referring to 
the “almost unbroken front of opposition from the banking in- 
terests” to postal savings legislation prior to 1910, said: “[ After 
the system liad gone into operation] it was at once evident that 
the system was not invading the territory occupied by other banks, 
but was actually drawing money out o^ hiding places and was 
making a strong and successful appeal, as wa*s predicted, to the 
distrustful foreign element.”^^ 

Mr. Carter B. Keene, Director of Postal Savings, informs me 
that the opinion of postmasters throughout the country, as re- 
vealed by their letters and reports, is almost unanimous in the 
conclusion that the great bulk of the deposits come from hoards, 
and from funds that formerly were* sent abroad for deposit in 
the postal savings banks and other banks of Europe. The tar- 
nished condition of much of tlie coin deposited, and the receptacles 
in which the money is brought for deposit, show that much of it 
has been buried or otherwise hoarded for long periods. Director 
Keene said in an address before the American Bankers’ Association 
Convention in Boston in October, 1913: 

A systematic canvass was once made by the Department to ascertain 
where the postal savings deposits were coming from, and no depositor 
was found who had transferred his account under normal conditions 
from a bank to the post office. On the contrary our files are full of 
reports from postmasters who explain the falling off of deposits by 
the fact that accounts are being transferred to local banks, and letters 
from bankers urging the extension of the service to points where they 
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are unable to reach hoarded savings are now too frequent to occasion 
comment. The postal savings system is a fitting school for other sav- 
ings institutions. Our depositors are at first more concerned for the 
security of their savings than in wdiat they may earn. They are think- 
ing of the principal not the interest, and it is only after they have 
learned the rudiments of saving that the interest feature attracts 
them. . . . The banks then get the accounts.*^ 

Concerning the inroads made by the postal savings system into 
the former expensive practice of buying money orders payable to 
one’s self as a means of securing government custody for savings, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General Dockery said in his annual 
report for 1915: 

The use of the postal money-order service for savings purposes, in 
the absence of a postal savings system in this country, was quite 
general in the years preceding 1911, it having been ascertained that 
the value of money orders so purchased at first and second class 
offices during 12 months prior to March 1, 1908, was in excess of 
$8,000,000. These investments were made solely because of the 
security afforded moneys so intrusted to the government. With the 
establishment of the postal savings system the money orders pur- 

chased for savings purposes were gradually cashed and the use of the 
money-order service for this purpose thereafter was negligible." ' 

In this connection the experience of six years of postal savings 
should be described with reference to the fear early expressed tliat 
the existence of postal savings banks would encourage runs on 
the banks in times of great financial distrust.^® With sucli de- 
positories for the safe keeping of money everywhere available, it 
was urged, the timid would withdraw^ their deposits from banks 
on the slightest provocation and deposit them at the post offices. 
Since the enactment of the postal savings law there has been no 
national financial crisis of a character to put this question to a 
severe test. The crisis of August, 1914, was not one that reached 
the masses of the people. Up to date there have been very few 
instances recorded in which money has been withdrawn in any 
considerable amount from banks, in time of stress, for deposit in 
postal savings banks; and most of these instances occurred in 
towns where confidence in local banks was dealt a blow by the 

24 Com. 4* Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., Oct. 18, 1913, p. 195. 

Report, p. 15. It was also pointed out that postal savings depositors 
whose balances had reached the limit of $500, fixed by the law in 1910, were 
again resorting to this device for entrusting their savings to the government. 

20 Cf. Kemmerer, “The United States Postal Savings Bank,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. XXVI (1911), pp, 497-4)98. 
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failure of one of their number. Four cases of this kind were de- 
scribed in a statement prepared by the Post Office Department and 
printed in the Congressional Itecord of December 15, lOlS.^’^ The 
cities were Ironwood, Mich., Lowell, Mass., McKeesport, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It will be sufficient to quote from the description 
of the last case, which was typical. 

The First-Second National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., was closed on 
July 7, 191J. The postal savings receipts for the week beginning on 
the day of the failure was $19,624, a larger sum than had been de- 
posited in an entire month. The postmaster, in commenting on the 
situation July 17, said: “Very many of the depositors wanted to 
leave large sums, ranging from $1,000 to $9,000. Some persons who 
came to the office wdien they learned that only $100 could be accepted 
did not open an account. While no record was kept of the amount 
offered and refused, there is no doubt but what the aggregate was in 
excess of $100,000.’' 

Cases were also reported of two bank runs which led to a con- 
siderable offering of funds at the postal savings banks. One was 
in Youngsto>vn, Oliio, in August, 1913, and the other was the case 
of the United States Trust Company in Washington, D. C., 
November 21, 1913. This last run lasted from noon of one day 
till noon of the next. ‘‘During the six (|^ys prior to the run 30 
postal savings accounts were opened in the * Washington post 
office and $3,413 was received. In five days after the run 147 
accounts were opened and $15,650 was received, and during this 
period $24,261 was rejected on account of the monthly limita- 
tion.”^® 

In all of the above instances of the wdthdraw^al of funds from 
local banks the money withdrawn was* immediately redeposited by 
the postmaster in local banks, and in most, if not all, of the cases, 
existing local depository banks for postal savings funds already 
had deposited with tlie government a sufficient margin of collateral 
to qualify at once for the new deposits. 

Limitations on the size of deposits and deposit balances. This 
brings us to the question which has given rise to the most discus- 
sion since the enactment of the law of 1910: viz,, that of the de- 
sirability of raising or removing entirely the limitations Imposed 
upon the amount that can be deposited by a depositor in any one 
month, and upon the total balance which a depositor may liavc to 
his credit. In harmony with the practices in many other coun- 

2T Pp. 926-92T. 

28 Ibid., p. 927. 
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tries and with the wishes of the banking community, narrow limi- 
tations were imposed by the act of 1910: v%z,y $100 as the maxi- 
mum amount that could be deposited by any depositor in a month, 
and $500 and accumulated interest as the maximum balance which 
a depositor could have. 

These limitations soon proved to be onerous and a number of 
bills were early introduced in Congress looking toward lightening 
them. The first of these bills to come into prominence was the 
Moon blip® which contained provisions amending the organic 
postal savings act in a number of important particulars, one of 
which — the most controverted one — was concerned with changes 
in these limitations. The bill as originally introduced provided 
for the removal of all limitations upon the amount that any person 
could deposit in a postal savings bank at any time and upon the 
balance he might have to his credit, but limited the amount upon 
which he could draw interest to a maximum of $1,000. The privi- 
lege of making non-interest-bearing deposits in postal savings 
banks, in unlimited sums, above the maximum upon wdiich interest 
is allowed, is granted in a number of countries, notably Italy, 
Sw^eden, the Netherlands and its colonics, and the Philippines.®® 
The Moon bill took tha^course through Congress usually taken by 
important bills w'liich ultimately receive congressional approval. 
It was debated at intervals from December 15, 1913, to August 
28, 1914, was amended in the House and in the Senate, referred 
to a conference committee by which the differences were compro- 
mised, and w'as finally passed by Congress at the end of August. 
In its final form the bill removed the limitations on the amount 
that could be deposited by a person in any month, left the maxi- 
mum interest-bearing deposit $500, and authorized the Board of 
Trustees in its discretion to “accept additional deposits not to 
exceed in the aggregate $500 for each depositor, but upon which 
no interest shall be paid.” The bill was sent to the President for 
his signature September 1, but was vetoed by him because of one 
of its provisions authorizing the deposit of postal savings funds 
in banks not members of the federal reserve system. “With most 
of the provisions of the bill,” the President in his veto message 
declared himself “in hearty accord.”®^ 

20 H. R. 7967 of the 63d Congress, introduced September 6, 1913, by Repre- 
sentative Moon, of Virginia. 

80 In Belgium there is no limit to the amount which can be kept on deposit, 
at interest, but when the deposit balance exceeds 3000 francs the interest rate 
on the whole balance is reduced from 3 per cent to 9 per cent. 

81 House Doc. No. 1162, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. This document contains the bill 
and the President’s veto message. Cf. infra, p. 81. 
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Inasmuch as two years later legislation providing for the light- 
ening of the restrictions upon postal savings deposits was passed, 
and as the chief debate over the question of policy occurred in 
connection with the vetoed bill, it will be well to summarize briefly 
at this point the arguments advanced, during the various con- 
gressional debates (1913-1916), on both sides of the question. 

Arguments for lightening limitations on deposits. The chief 
arguments advanced in favor of the change were as follows : 

1. The presumption is in favor of freedom from artificial re- 
strictions in such a matter as permitting the public to deposit its 
savings in any legally authorized and safe agency for receiving 
deposits. In the original legislation the restrictions were imposed 
to protect banks from what many feared would prove a danger- 
ous competition when the postal savings banks were opened. 
The fact that experience showed that the bulk of the postal sav- 
ings deposits had come out of hoards and from persons who were 
not depositors at all in the regular banks made it clear that the 
raison d'Hre of the limitations was not a sound one, and that they 
should be removed, or, at least, greatly lightened. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that there are usually no legislative 
limitations on the size of interest-bearing savings* accounts in com- 
mercial banks, and that the few such limitations which existed in 
the case of mutual and stock s^tvings banks during the period of 
this controversy were more liberal than the existing postal savings 
act, and, with the exception of Massachusetts, were more liberal 
than those proposed in the original Moon bill.®^ 

The second argument was that* the restrictions were not 
only resulting in the keeping in hoards of the millions of dollars 
of savings of postal savings depositors which were in excess of the 
$500 maximum, but also of many millions more representing the 
savings of persons who would deposit nothing in the postal sav- 
ings banks if they could not deposit all. It has been previously 
pointed out that in 1915 more than 30,000 depositors had 
reached the $500 limit, and that of this number 22,000 were 
foreign born. The Postmaster General said in his annual report 
for 1913: ‘‘A conservative estimate indicates that more money 

has been refused by the postal savings system than has been ac- 

82 A table showing by states the statutory restrictions on the amount that 
savings banks may receive from depositors is published in the Congressional 
Record for August 28, 1914, p. 14,382. Of the 48 states (and the District of 
Columbia) 36 had no restrictions whatever, and three of the other states 
merely authorized the banks to impose restrictions if they should desire. 
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cepted.”^® Director Reed of the Postal Savings System in 1913 
stated it as his belief that not less than $30,000,000 in postal 
savings deposits had been turned away because of the $500 limit. 
^‘Sums as large as $25,000,” said Director Reed, “have been 
brought to us in old tea kettles, stockings, and what not else in 
the way of queer receptacles, and when we had to refuse to re- 
ceive more than $500 it went back into the nooks and comers, cel- 
lars, and underground, where it came from.”^^ Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Dockery told the writer that it was the testi- 
mony of postmasters throughout the country, over and over again, 
that if a foreigner could not deposit his entire savings at once 
he commonly refused to deposit any.^^ 

3. A third argument related to the expenses of administering 
the system. During the first two years the postal savings system 
was run at a heavy loss to tlie government — a loss computed at 
about $1,000,000 down to December, 1913;^^^ but since that time 
the records of the system have shown a net profit for each year. 
The Post Office Department took the position that if the limita- 
tions on deposits could be removed or greatly ligli toned, and par- 
ticularly if non-interest-bearing deposits could be authorized, the 
deposits would be greatly increased, to the great relief of the 
deficit. 

Arguments against removal or lightening of restrictions on 
deposits: 

1. During the debates in Congress concerning alterations in 
the restrictions on postal savings deposits, the argument in the 
opposition that played Ihe chief role — an argument which 
underlay many of the others — was that the changes proposed 
would make the postal savings system a stronger competitor of 
existing banks. There was a great deal of opposition on the part 
of bankers for this reason, and the banking community made its 
opposition felt in Washington. 

It was claimed that, even if the postal savings system had not 
proven a competitor to the banks under the existing limitations 
on deposits, it did not follow at all that it would not prove a 
competitor when the limitations were lightened or removed. Sen- 
ator Weeks, of Massachusetts, feared that the raising of the 

33 Page 27. 

34 Quoted in the New York Evening Post, Feb. 13, 1913. 

33 Cf. on this subject The United States Savings System, op. cit., pp. 41-51. 

30 Cong. Bee., Dec. 15, 1913, p. 923. 
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limits would put the postal savings system into competition with 
the mutual savings banks of the East,^^ and Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, thought that the proposals were a move in the di- 
rection of putting the government into competition with the banks 
in the savings bank business.'**^ Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, had received letters from officials of the savings banks in his 
state making a very earnest protest against the House proposal 
that there should be no limit on non-interest-bcaring deposits.^® 

A second objection was the claim tliat the raising of the 
deposit limit and particularly the allowance of large or unlimited 
non-interest-bearing deposits would open the door to the fraudu- 
lent evasion of debts and taxes. According to a decision of the 
Attorney General’s Office, deposits in postal savings banks arc 
exempt from attachment and execution for debt. In December, 
1915, and during the consideration of the bill to raise the limit 
of interest-bearing deposits to $1,000 and to authorize non-intcr- 
est-bearing deposits up to another thousand dollars. Representa- 
tive Steenerson, of INtinncsota, drew a picture of a man with a 
wife and five or six children over ten years of age, each depositing 
$2,000 in the postal savings bank, and escaping creditors to the 
total amount deposited.'*^ He raised the cpiestion as to whether 
a lower limit than the one proposed should not be fixed for minors, 
but did not urge the point fof he admitted that the evidence so 
far available was that minors were not using the postal savings 
banks very extensively, and that comparativel}’^ few of them who 
did use it would have deposits of over $1,000. Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, in the course of debate on the earlier bill, said there was 
one class of people who would go to the limit of $2,000. “I have 
received a number of letters,” he said, “stating that there were 
people who used •the postal savings banks, depositing their money 
in the post offices of the country, with the purpose of preventing 
the money from being garnisheed; . . . and they felt perfectly 
safe about keeping it from their creditors. Senator Sherman, 
of Illinois, said that he also had received many complaints on this 
subject from a great variety of people.^“ 

Postal savings deposits, being debts of the United States gov- 

37 Cong, Ret\, April 14, 1914, p, 6672. 

88J6idf., April 15, 1914, p. 6727. 

39 J&id, April 14, p. 6670; and April 15, p. 6725. 

Dec. 17, 1915, p. 433; and Jan. 6, 1916, p. 618. 

41 Ibid., April 27, 1914, p. 7303. 

Ibid., April 27, 1914, p. 7303. 
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eminent, are exempt from taxation under section S701 of the re- 
vised statutes which provides that ^‘all stocks, bonds, treasury 
notes, and other obligations of the United States shall be exempt 
from taxation by or under state or municipal or local authority.” 
Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, thought that the bill, if passed, 
would encourage tax dodging through the withdrawal of money 
from ordinary banks just before assessment day and its temporary 
deposit in postal savings banks.^® 

The tax-dodging argument apparently did not make a very 
strong appeal. The facts that the interest rate proposed to be 
paid by the government was but 2 per cent on the first thousand 
dollars, and nil on the second, the proposed limitation to $2,000 
on the total amount that could be deposited, the ease with which k 
would-be tax dodger could dodge taxes on cash funds without re^ 
course to postal savings deposits, and the fact that federal, state, 
and city bonds paying higher interest rates than postal savings 
deposits were exempt from taxation — all of these facts weakened 
decidedly the appeal of the tax-dodging argument. 

As to the argument that the raising of the deposit limits would 
encourage evasion of debt, the proponents of the higher deposit 
limit argued that there had been very little evidence of such 
evasion under the old limits, and that the new ones were not high 
enough to make the danger a serious one. Furthermore, said 
Senator Bryan, of Florida, who was sponsor for the bill in the 
Senate, the question of whether the additional deposits authorized 
by the proposed legislation should be exempted from attachment 
for debt and from taxation is a separate question to be considered 
by itself.^^ Such rights of exemption were not an essential part 
of the proposal to raise the deposit limits. 

3. A third argument in opposition was urged by Senator Weeks, 
of Massachusetts. It may best be stated in his own words : 

I feel perfectly sure that if this is undertaken you will see men 
from time to time dropping into the country post office and depositing 
their money where the postmaster has no facilities for caring for it, 

having no safe or any other means of protecting deposits [They 

will do so] not for the purpose of saving the money, not for the 
purpose of getting interest on it, but simply for the purpose of leaving 
it there for safe keeping until it is wanted.*® 

These were the only arguments worthy of mention advanced 

48 Cong. Bee., April 37, 1914, p. 7304. 

44 76id, April 1914, p. 7360. 

46l6t<i., AprU 37, 1914, p. 7303. 
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in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses, on either side of 
the broad question of raising the deposit limits. 

Limits on deposits raised in 1916* As previously noted, the 
veto by President Wilson of the postal savings bill of 1913-1914 
(H. R. 7967) had no reference to the provisions of the bill raising 
the limits on deposits. In the next session of Congress a new bill 
providing for the raising of the limits was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Moon. By this time the Postal Savings Bank Legis- 
lative Committee of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association had withdrawn its opposition to the legis- 
lation.^® With the bankers’ organized opposition removed, the 
piroposed legislation had fairly clear sailing, and the bill (H. R. 
56^) became law by the signature of the President on May 18, 
1916. The new act repealed the provision of the organic law 
which imposed a limit of $100 on the amount that could be de- 
posited in one calendar month, raised the interest-bearing limit 
from $500 to $1,000, and provided ^‘that the Board of Trustees 
may, in their discretion, and under such regulations as such Board 
may promulgate, accept additional deposits not to exceed in the 
aggregate $1,000 for each depositor, but upon^ which no interest 
shall be paid.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts ,that were made by the post office 
authorities to have this latter permissive legislation passed, and 
the strong case that was made in its favor, the Board of Trustees 
have not yet seen fit to exercise the authority therein granted to 
receive non-interest-bearing deposits up to $1,000. The writer 
has been unable to obtain any official explanation of their inaction. 
Director Keene of the Division of Postal Savings, referring to the 
matter in an address at the American Bankers’ Association Con- 
vention, September 26, 1916, merely said, “The Board of Trustees 
has not thus far accepted the non-interest-bearing accounts. 

40 The Committee reported to the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, September 7, 1915: “It is understood that the 
Sixty-fourth Congress will enact legislation raising the limit of interest-bearing 
deposits to $1,000 and giving discretionary powers to the Board of Trustees 
to accept an additional $1,000 without interest. From the knowledge acquired 
by your committee in its efforts to have the original Moon bill amended, and 
from a frank interchange of views with the Director of the Postal Savings 
System, we feel that the desire of the Trustees for this increase of authority is 
not unreasonable and will not work any hardship upon our savings banks. . 
Com. Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., Sept. 18, 1915, p. 181. 

47 Com, Fin, Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., Oct. 14., 1916, pp. 191-193. 
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The Third Assistant Postmaster General in his annual report for 
1916 (dated September 30), after saying that the previous limita- 
tions ‘‘greatly retarded the growth of the system and restricted 
the scope of its usefulness,” refers to the amendment as follows: 

By the terms of the amendment a person may now deposit any 
number of dollars, and at any time, until the balance to his credit 
amounts to $1,000. The effect of the liberalizing legislation was an 
immediate and pronounced increase in postal savings deposits. As 
the advantages of the new law become known the accumulated hidden 
savings of the country flow to the postal banks and are there restored 
to the circulating medium.'^® 

In its annual report dated December 1, 1916, the Board of 
Trustees use almost the same language. Both reports strangely, 
ignore the question of receiving non-interest-bearing deposits. 

Growth of deposits. Since the inauguration of the postal sav- 
ings system on January 3, 1911, the growth of deposits has been 
continuous, and this growth (as just noted) has recently been 
stimulated by the raising of the limitations and by conditions 
created by the European war. Laborers in the United States have 
been very prosperous during the past two and a half years, and 
the situation in Europe has not been favorable to the sending of 
money across the water for safe keeping. Tl\e following figures 
show the balances on deposit in the postal savings banks at the 
end of the fiscal year since the system ^vas inaugurated, and tlie 
balance for November 10, 1916 — the latest date for which figures 
arc available. 


Table 4. — Guowth of Postai, Savings Deposits, lOll-lOlG. 


Fiscal year ending 

Amount 1 

Percentage increase 

June 30 

over preceding date 

1911 

{000 oniUfed) 
6771 

3900 

1913 

30,337 

67 

1913 

33,819 

38 

1914 

43.444 

51 

1915 

65,685 

31 

1916 

86,030 

26 

Nov. 30, 19162 

108,500 



1 Six months only. 

2 Five months only. 

Interest paid on postal savings deposits. The act of 1910 
provided (section 7) that “interest at the rate of two per centum 

Ann. Bept. 8d Assist. Postmaster Gen., 1916, p. 7. 
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per annum shall be allowed and entered to the credit of each de- 
positor once in each year, the same to be computed on such basis 
and under such rules and regulations as the Board of Trustees 
may prescribe ; but interest shall not be computed or .allowed on 
fractions of a dollar.” Although interest rates prior to the Euro- 
pean war ruled higher in the United States than in most advanced 
countries, this rate of % per cent is the lowest one to be found 
in any postal savings system in the world. 

In framing rules and regulations concerning the payment of 
interest to depositors, the Board of Trustees has been very exact- 
ing. It early decided that compound interest should not be al- 
lowed. A depositor, however, may withdraw interest payable, 
and then immediately redeposit it as principal. This ruling of the 
board seems petty. Remembering the legal limitations on maxi- 
mum deposits, and the provision of the law that interest cannot 
be paid on fractions of a dollar, it is difficult to sec justification 
for this unusual ruling against compound interest. That it is an 
item of considerable importance will be seen from the fact re- 
cently cited by the Third Assistant Postmaster General, that in- 
terest allowed depositors from the beginning of the postal savings 
system to August 31, 1915, amounted to $l,4i67,604, of which 
amount $877,41^ had been applied for and paid by postmasters, 
and the remainder, $590,192, had not yet been applied for,^® and 
consequently was not drawing interest. The hardship which it 
works is greater since the interest-bearing limit has been raised 
from $500 to $1,000. 

A second ruling, and one of much piorc serious moment to de- 
positors, is that no interest shall be paid on money which remains 
on deposit for less than a year, and no interest shall be allowed 
for fractions of a year even after the money has been on deposit 
a full year. There is a certain amount of irony in the following 
quotation from tlie 1914 annual report of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General : 

Interest on deposits [of postal savings funds] in banks is com- 
puted on the basis of average daily balances Interest on postal 

savings certificates is computed on the basis of deposits which have 
remained for one or more full years from the first day of the month 
following the month in which the deposits were made,®® 

49 The United States "Postal Savings System', pp. 13-14. 

60 RepoTt, p. 6. Furthermore, it has been ruled that a depositor who moves 
away from the town or city in which his postal savings account is held, can- 
not transfer his account to his new place of residence, before the end of his 
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The amount of interest of which these regulations deprive deposi- 
tors every year is large. Take the year 1916 for example. The 
fiscal year began with a balance to the credit of depositors of 
t$65,684,708 and ended with $86,019,885. The mean deposit bal- 
ance was therefore $75,852,296. At 2 per cent per annum the 
interest on this sum would have been $1,517,046. As a matter of 
fact, the interest “allowed and entered to the credit of depositors” 
was but $964,187, or 1.27 per cent on the mean annual balance. 

On the other hand, aside from the 5 per cent reserv^e kept with 
the Treasurer of the United States, the government deposited 
practically'^^ all of its postal savings funds in banks at interest at 
the rate of 2^ per cent per annum on average daily balances. 
The interest received in these bank deposits for 1916 was $1,764,- 
868. Adding to this the $34,966 received on the 2^/2 per cent bond 
investments, one arrives at $1,800,000 (in round numbers) as the 
interest earned for the year. This represents an average daily 
balance, drawing interest, of $72,000,000.®^ This sum came en- 
tirely from depositors, but for the same period the sum on which 
interest was allowed and entered to the credit of depositors was 
but $48,209,850, or 67 per cent of that upon which the govern- 
ment received interest. Viewed in another way, if the govern- 
ment had paid its 2 per cent to depositors on the same sum (less the 
5 per cent reserve) as that upon* which it received its 2^ per 
cent it would have paid depositors $1,516,000 instead of $964,187. 

The explanation of the great discrepancy between interest paid 
and interest received consists chiefly in the fact that depositors 
forfeit their accumulated interest by withdrawing substantial 
sums before the end of the year interest-period. Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Dockery recently cited the following figures 
relating to this subject before a committee of the United States 
Senate : 

Sixty-two per cent of the deposits are withdrawn before they have 
been on the deposit one year; 53 per cent of the 38 per cent that re- 
mains is withdrawn within the second year; and of the 18 per cent 
that still remains, 48 per cent is withdrawn within the third year, 


‘^deposit year,” without forfeiting his accumulated interest. He can make the 
transfer only by closing his old account, and opening an entirely new one at 
his new place of residence. 

51 A small amount was invested in 2^2 per cent postal savings bonds, but the 
entire income on these bond investments for the year 1916 was only $34,966. 

52 On this basis the total average daily balance (inclusive of the 5 per cent 
reserve at Washington) would have been about $75,800,000. 
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leaving approximately only 9 per cent of the deposits in the custody 
of the Government at the end of the third year,^^ 

As a matter of fact the interest rate paid is so low that it makes 
a. very weak appeal to the class of people who deposit in the postal 
savings banks. Their motive is primarily security. The govern- 
ment is now realizing large profits from the postal savings sys- 
tem®^ — for 1916 the estimated profit was $481,816''*' — and this 
profit is coming from a class of people in the community from 
whom it is bad social policy to take it, from the thrifty poor. 
Of course it would be administratively impracticable to pay inter- 
est to depositors on average daily balances. Would it be expect- 
ing too much, however, to ask for our postal savings depositors 
the allowance of interest on half-yearly or even quarterly balances.? 
Moreover, is it unreasonable to ask the Board of Trustees in view 
of the nomadic character of mxr foreign born population which 
patronizes the postal savings system most, to devise a simple sys- 
tem of transfer by which a depositor who is changing his place of 
residence may transfer his postal savings account without forfeit- 
ing his accumulated but as yet undue interest.? 

Irvoestment of Postal Savings Funds 

The most difficult problem which Congress had in formulating 
its postal savings plan in 1910* was that of the investment of the 
deposited funds. In most countries postal savings funds are in- 
vested in the public debt, but such a disposition of them in the 
United States was out of the question because the United 
States public debt was small and .was not looked upon as 
permanent, and because most of it was already tied up as security 
for national bank note circulation. There was a widespread belief 
both in Congress and outside that any feasible plan for the in- 
vestment of postal savings funds must meet five requirements: 
(1) The investments must be safe. (2) Either all or a substantial 
proportion of them must be payable on demand since the postal 
savings deposits were to be demand deposits. (3) The investments 
must yield a sufficient rate of interest to pay the interest due to 
depositors and the expenses of administration. (4) The funds 

53 The United States Postal Savings System, 1916, op. cit., p. 5. 

5^ The first two years the system was run at an estimated loss of $1,000,000. 
Since that time every year has witnessed a substantial net profit to the 
government. 

Board of Trustees, Annual Report of the Postal Savings System, 1916 
(House Doc. No. 1433, 64 Cong. 2 Sess.), p. 61. 
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must be kept for the most part in the local communities where the 
deposits are received. The idea of the desirability of keeping 
‘Hhc money at home” was almost a fetish both among the advo- 
cates and the opponents of the postal savings legislation. Local 
communities throughout the country under the leadership of local 
bankers and of the postal savings legislative committee of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association were 
prompt to inform their representatives in Congress that, if postal 
savings banks were to be established, they desired the deposited 
funds to be kept at home, and at all costs to be prevented from 
flowing to Wall Street. (5) Tlie investment must take such a 
form as to make the postal savings system constitutional. In 
the Senate the postal savings bill had been vigorously attacked 
on the ground of unconstitutionality. It was declared that the 
avowed object of the bill was to encourage thrift, and that the 
Constitution conferred upon Congress neither directly nor by im- 
plication the right to create governmental machinery for that 
purpose. The advocates of the bill of course rested their case 
chiefly upon the doctrine of implied powers, and they found 
authority for such legislation implied in the power to ‘‘coin 
money” and ^‘regulate the value thereof,” the power to “regulate 
commerce . . . among the several states,” the power to “estab- 
lish post offices and post-roads,” and, finally and chiefly, upon the 
power “to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” In- 
asmuch as the deduction of constitutional authority to establish a 
postal savings system from all the above-mentioned powers, except 
the last, seemed rather weak even to the advocates of postal sav- 
ings banks, the bill in its later stages was modified so as to bring 
into prominence the right of the United States government to 
borrow postal savings funds for national needs, both normal needs 
and emergency needs. 

This brief explanation will give the reader the underlying 
philosophy of the investment features of the act,^® which were 
briefly as follows: Postal savings funds were divided into three 
parts (section 9 of act): (I) A 5 per cent reserve fund to be 
kept in lawful money in the Treasury of the United States; (^) a 
sum not exceeding 30 per cent of the amount of postal savings 
funds, which “may at any time be withdrawn by the Trustees for 
investment in bonds or other securities of the United States”; 

56 The debate in Congress over the constitutionality of the bill, with citations, 
is discussed at some length in the article by the writer previously cited, in the 
Political Science Quarterly, vol. XXVI (1911), pp. 486-491. 
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(S) a sum, whicli normally should not bo less than 65 per cent of 
the total postal savings deposits, to be kept on deposit “in solvent 
banks, whether organized under national or state laws, being sub- 
ject to national or state supervision and examination. . . It 

was declared to be the intent of the act that this residual 65 per 
cent should remain on deposit in the banks in each state and terri- 
tory willing to receive thern,^® and should be a working balance 
and a fund which might “be withdrawn for investment in bonds 
or other securities of the United States, but only by direction of 
the President, and only when, in his judgment, the general welfare 
and the interests of the United States so require.” This latter 
provision authorizing the borrowing of the balance by the gov- 
ernment was motivated largely by the desire to strengthen the 
constitutional position of the act. 

Postal savings funds deposited in banks were to bear interest at 
a rate of not less than per cent, and the Board of Trustees 
was to require depository banks to give adequate security for such 
deposits, in the form of “public bonds or other securities, sup- 
ported by the taxing power.” 

Investment in bonds. Aside from the purchase of a few postal 
savings per cent bonds ($1,558,500 in all .down to June 30, 
1916) from their holders in order to maintain their parity, the 
trustees of the postal savings system have made no purchases of 
bonds whatever. The banks, despite their early opposition to the 
system, showed great eagerness in most localities to secure postal 
savings deposits, and from the beginning practically all of the 
funds were deposited in banks.®’* 

57 The word “bank’’ was declared by the law (see. 9) to “include savings 
banks and trust companies doing a banking business.’’ 

58 The funds received at the postal savings depository oflices in each locality 
were to be deposited “in banks located therein (substantially in proportion 
to the capital and surplus of each such bank) willing to receive such deposits 
under the terms of this act and the regulations made by authority thereof. 
... If no such bank exist in any city, town, village, or locality, or if none 
where such deposits arc made will receive such deposits on the terms pre- 
scribed, then such funds shall be deposited under the terms of this act in 
the bank most convenient to such locality. If no such bank in any State or 
Territory is willing to receive such deposits on the terms prescribed, then 
the same shall be deposited with the treasurer of the Board of Trustees, and 
shall be counted in making up the reserve of five per centum.” Section 9 of 
Postal Savings Act. 

50 The 5 per cent reserve held in the United States Treasury at Washington 
is adjusted only once a year, and, inasmuch as there has been an increase of 
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Deposit of postal savmgs funds in hanks. The percentage of 
the total postal savings deposits which had been redeposited and 
was held in banks at the end of each half-year period since the 
inauguration of the system is as follows 


Date Per cent 

June 30, 1911 84.4 

Dec. 31, 1911 91.1 

June 30, 1912 91.8 

Dec. 31, 1912 93.9 

June 30, 1913 93.2 

Dec. 31, 1913 94.3 

June 30, 1914 94.2 

Dec. 31, 1914 94.5 

June 30, 1915 91.5 

Dec. 31, 1915 92.8 

June 30, 1916 93.8 


The postal savings amendment of May 18, 1916, therefore, 
merely recognized the status quo when it repealed the jirovision of 
the act of 1910 authorizing the investment of 30 per cent of 
the deposits in United States securities. It reenacted the 
provision authorizing the Board of Trustees to invest all or any 
part of the postal savings funds, except the 5 per cent reserve 
fund, in bonds or other securities of the United States, “when, in 
the judgment of the President the general welfare and interests of 
the United States so require.” Aside from this, the only provis- 
ions in the present law for the investment of postal savings funds 
in United States securities are: (1) That the Trustees may so 
invest any funds which in any state or territory “shall exceed the 
amount which the qualified banks therein are willing to receive 
under the terms of this Act, and [when] such excess amount is 
not required to make up thc*reserve fund of 5 per centum.” This 
is a contingency which has not yet been met and is not likely to 
occur. (^) That the Board of Trustees may in its discretion 
purchase from the holders per cent postal savings bonds. As 

deposits during each year, the percentage of reserve as adjusted declines 
throughout the year. With deposits growing as rapidly as those of the postal 
savings system, such a long interval between the dates of the adjustments 
of the reserve, results in the maintenance of a reserve which averages far 
below 5 per cent. Probably a 5 per cent requirement is unnecessarily high 
under the circumstances. If so, it should be reduced by law. To make the 
percentage of the reserve vary inversely throughout the year, as at present, 
with the amount of postal savings deposits, seems to be a questionable policy. 
Of, Ann. Bep. Sd Assist. Postmaster Oen., 1913, p. 37. 

00 The balances on deposit in banks used in these computations are those 
shown by the banks’ books. At all times there is a small amount of postal 
savings funds in the hands of postmasters. 
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previously rioted, up to June 30, 1916, the trustees had purchased 
about a million and a half dollars worth of these bonds. If the 
market rate of interest goes up materially in the near future, and 
the prospects are that it will, the trustees are likely to be called 
upon to purchase them in substantial quantities. 

Distribution of postal savings funds among hanks. Soon after 
the act of 1910 was passed the Post Office Department received 
applications from all kinds of banks scattered throughout the 
country for the privilege of becoming depositories of postal sav- 
ings funds. On December 31, 1910, the Board of Trustees issued 
their first series of ‘^regulations for the guidance of banks qualify- 
ing as depositories of postal savings funds.” The regulations 
provided that “any solvent bank, whether organized under national 
or state laws, . . . subject to national or state supervision and 
examination” might lawfully qualify as a depository. According 
to Director Weed, this authorization was limited to incorporated 
banks or “banks tliat are clothed with the essential attributes of 
corporations by virtue of legislative action. Private banks 
were all excluded, except a certain class in Indiana which met 
the requirements as to “organization, supervision and examina- 
tion.” Branch banks were excluded which did jiot have appor- 
tioned to them by the parent bank a specified amount of capital. 
In a number of states, state banks which could have qualified 
under federal law were prevented from doing so by state law, but 
this was later remedied in most jurisdictions.®^ 

In order to qualify as depositories, banks were required to 
submit a satisfactory report of condition and to offer proper 
collateral for the deposits — a subject to be considered later. 
Funds were to be apportioned among the qualified banks only on 
the first day of each quarter. A later regulation (section 10 of 
regulations of 1913) provided that the apportionment of deposits 
to newly qualified banks would only “apply to funds deposited after 
the date as of which the bank qualified” — a regulation that was 
necessary to avoid the confusion which would result from a com- 

61 Com, ^ Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., 1913, p. 192. 

62 State banks were originally disqualified in Arkansas, California, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. By 1916, however, state institutions in all of these states except 
Arkansas and Mississippi had qualified as postal savings depositories. Cf, 
Theodore L. Weed, “The Postal Savings Banks and the United States,” in 
Com. ^ Fin. Chron., A. B. A. Conv. Suppl., Sept. 21, 1912, p. 192; and Ann. 
Rep. 3d Assist. Postmaster Oen., 1916, p. 33. 
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plete reapportionment of deposits each time a new bank in the 
community qualified as a depository. 

The number of banks of each class which were qualified as de- 
positories for postal savings funds at the end of each fiscal year 
since 191^ is as follows 

Table 5. — Number of Baxks Qualified as Depositories, 1913-1916, by Classes. 



National 

State 

Saving.s 

! 

Trust 1 

Organized 


Year 

banks 

banks 

banks 

companies 

private 

banks 

Total 

■ 

1913 

3,780 

2,405 

377 

609 

49 

7,226 

1914 

3,627 1 

2,099 

347 

617 

25 

6,715 

1915 

3,628 

1,499 

291 

668 

21 

b;007 

1916 

3,547 

1,257 

262 

547 

21 

5,634 


;-J 

- 

— 

- 

— 

_ --r. -r-. 


The tendency of the total number of depository banks to de- 
cline is due to a number of causes among which may be mentioned : 
(1) the plethora of moneyed capital during the past two years, 
which has made deposits of postal savings funds unattractive to 
many banks, requiring as they do the pledge of collateral and the 
payment of per cent interest; (^) the discontinuance of 
postal savings banks in many communities;®^ and (3) the legisla- 
tion discriminating against banks which are not members of the 
federal reserve system as depositories. This last item calls for 
further discussion. 

The Federal Reserve Act, as originally enacted, contained a 
clause (section 15) to the effect that no government funds nor 
postal savings funds should be deposited in the continental United 
States in any bank not belonging to the federal reserve system. 
This provision was construed by the Attorney General to permit 
the continuance in non-member banks of postal savings balances 
already on deposit, but to prevent the making of any further de- 
posits in such banks.®^ The discontinuance of making deposits in 

63 Figures have been compiled from the annual reports of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, 
p. 49. 

65 Concerning this subject the Third Assistant Postmaster General said in 
his annual report for 1915 (p. 12); “No deposits have been made in non- 
member banks since November 16, 1914, the day the [federal reserve] system 
went into operation. The Attorney General of the United States has held 
that the inhibition on depositing postal savings funds in non-member banks 
applies only to funds available for deposit on and after the date when the 
system went into operation, consequently withdrawals from non-member banks 
have not been made except to meet the demands of the service.” 
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non-member banks gave rise to much inconvenience and to an in- 
crease in the expenses of administration — evils which non-member 
banks were not slow to bring prominently before representatives in 
Congress. Carter B. Keene, Director of Postal Savings, said the 
restriction of deposits to member banks 

resulted in the elimination of hundreds of state banks. In many in- 
stances it was necessary to send funds long distances to places where 
eligible banks were located. This worked embarrassment in the ex- 
peditious and safe administration of the service, and at the same time 
defeated the dominant thought that controlled the finances of the 
organic Postal Savings Act, that the deposits brought out of hiding 
should be released for commercial purposes in the identical localities 
where they originated.** 

A number of bills were introduced in Congress providing for the 
reauthorization of state banks as depositories, and finally a bill 
(H, R. 7967, 63 Cong., ^ Sess.), whose history has previously been 
narrated in connection with the discussion of the raising of the 
limits on deposits,^^ was passed by both houses of Congress, author- 
izing deposits of postal savings funds ‘‘in solvent banks, whether 
organized under national or state laws, and whether member banks 
or not of a reserve bank, . . . being subject to national or state 
supervision and examination. . . On September 11, 1914, 
President Wilson vetoed this bill, and communicated his reasons 
therefor in a veto message to Congress.^** In this message he said : 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed it was thought wise to 
make the inducements to State banks to enter the Federal reserve 
system as many and as strong as possible. It was, therefore, provided 
in that act that government funds should be deposited only in banks 
which were members of the federal reserve system. The principle of 
such a provision is sound and indisputable. The moneys under the 
control of the government ought to be placed only in those banks 
which are most directly under the supervision and regulation of the 
Congress itself. It was recognized, also, that the scattering of govern- 
ment deposits in small amounts among too large a number of banks 
would in time of stress be of decided disadvantage to the federal reserve 
system, which seeks as much as possible to mobilize the financial re- 
sources of the country under one control. The bill which I now re- 
turn repeals that provision so far as it might apply to funds accum- 
ulated in the hands of the government under the postal savings system. 
It is in this provision of the bill that I find myself unable to concur. 

It is my clear conviction, very respectfully urged and submitted, 

66 Cam. ^ Fin. Chron. A. B. A. Conv. SuppL, Oct. 14, 1916, p. 192. 

67 Supra, p. 66. 

68 House Doc. No. 1162, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. 
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that as a matter of principle as well as of policy we should strengthen 
and safeguard the new banking system very jealously with a view to 
the ultimate unification of the entire banking system of tiie country 
under the supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. It would, in my 
judgment, be a grave mistake to take away any of the benefits or 
advantages held out by the present law to member banks to enter the 
system, and to take them away just as the s 3 ^steIn is about to be put 
into operation and tlie promises of the aet of last December made good 
to the banks that have entered, 

A year and a half later, May 18, 1916, the Postal Savings 
Amendment act was passed, whicli contained a compromise be- 
tween the positions on this subject taken in the bill previously 
vetoed and in the veto message. This anu*ndment, which is the 
present law, provides (section 2) that: 

if one or more member banks of the Federal reserve system . . . 
exists in the city, town, village, or locality where the postal savings 
deposits arc made, such deposits shall be placed in such qualified 
member banks substantially in 2 >roportion to the cajutal and surydus 
of each such bank, but if such member banks fail to qualify to receive 

such deposits, then any other bank located therein may (lualify 

and receive the same.“‘‘ 

In this connection it is interesting to note ihat the proportion of 
the depositories .which were national banks was not very much 
greater on June 80, 1916, than on June 80, 1911, before the 
Federal Reserve Act went into effect, the rt'spective percentages 
being 68 and 54. 

The first two years’ experience wdth depository banks taught 
some lessons which in the reorganization of 1918 led to certain 
administrative changes. The most important of these w^ere the 
abolishment of the cumbersome system of ‘"emergency credits” 
and the creation of a more efficient method of handling ‘h)ut-of- 
town accounts.” 

Abolition of postmasters'' emergency credits."’' Each post- 
master now as always is instructed to apportion his deposits of 
postal savings receipts among all the banks in his city or town, 
wdiich arc qualified as postal savings depositories, substantially in 
proportion to their respective capitals and surpluses.’^® All of 

CO The law as thus amended has been interpreted by the Counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Sec Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1, 191(5, pp. 
331-339. 

70 This system which is apparently essential to the meeting of two of the 
postulates of American postal savings — “keeping money at home” and satisfy- 
ing “competing” banks — often becomes exceedingly cumbersome. Why this is 
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the postal savings funds so deposited are to be entered to the 
credit of the Board of Trustees of the postal savings system. 
Prior to July 1, 1913, however, there was one exception to this 
latter rule, and that was described as follows in the official 
regulations : 

[This rule applies except for] an amount which will be specified 
by the Board as an emergency credit for use by each postmaster in 
meeting withdrawals by depositors when he has insufficient funds on 
hand for such purpose. The amount thus fixed will be deposited by 
the postmaster to his official credit in one of the depository banks 
especially designated for the purpose, to be subject to his official check 
as postmaster for the purpose mentioned only, and will be maintained 
by tJie postmaster at the amount specified by the Board of Trustees; 
by means of deposits from his daily postal savings receipts . . . The 
amount of emergency credit may be added to the regular quota assigned 
to a depository bank, . . . and shall be subject to interest pay- 
ment . . 

That the creation of such an emergency credit account in the 
name of each postmaster, at whose office there was a postal savings 
bank, was making a system already complex doubly so is evident. 
It gave rise to about 13,000 extra accounts and involved ‘‘endless 
correspondence, bookkeeping, and interest computing details. 

The “emergency credit” and all the individual postal savings 
accounts witli banks in the names of postmasters, were done away 
with by the new regulations put in force July 1, 1913. In place 
thereof the expedient was adopted of designating in each place one 
bank upon which the postmaster was authorized to draw his checks 
against the postal savings deposit (in the name of the Board of 
Trustees) each month, to an amount specified, as a provision for 
emergency needs.^^ 

true will be evident when one bears in mind that in most cities and towns the 
I)oslal savings deposits each day are small, while in a large proportion of 
places there arc several banks among which the postal savings funds must be 
apportioned. As early as 1912, for example, there were 40 qualified deposi- 
tories in Chicago, 30 in Philadelphia, 19 in New York, and between 10 and 12 
in a number of other cities. Com. ^ Fin. Chron.^ A. B. A. Conv. SuppL, Sept. 
21, 1921, p. 191. 

71 Regulations for the Guidance of Banks Qualifying as Depositories of 
Postal Savings Funds, etc., issued by authority of the Board of Trustees, 1911, 

p. 6. 

72 Carter B. Keene, “The Postal Savings System,” Com. Fin. Chron., 
A. B. A. Conv. Suppl, Oct. 18, 1913, p. 196. 

'^^Instructions to Postmasters at Postal Savings Depository Offices, 1913, 

p. 12. 
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Out-of-town depositories. Another cumbersome feature of the 
original plan which was greatly improved in the reorganization 
of 1918 related to the deposit of funds in banks outside of the 
local community, when there was no qualified depository bank in 
the place where the postal savings bank was situated. Originally 
postmasters in such places had been required to send their postal 
savings funds by registered mail to the nearest town having a 
qualified bank or banks, and to apportion their deposits among 
such banks (when there was more than one) substantially accord- 
ing to their respective capitals and surpluses. Under the new 
arrangement, the postmaster at the place having no qualified 
banks remits his postal savings funds by registered mail to the 
postmaster at the neighboring place having qualified banks, and 
the latter postmaster deposits these funds along with his own 
postal savings funds, in the proper proportion in the various 
qualified banks. Postmasters at non-banking ofiices now secure 
funds for meeting withdrawals of deposits by means of drafts on 
the postmasters to whom their remittances have been made. 

Collateral security. The organic postal savings act of 1910 
provided that the Board of Trustees should take from depository 
banks ‘‘such security in public bonds or other securities, sup- 
ported by the taxing power, as the Board may prescribe, approve, 
and deem sufficient and necessary to insure the safety and prompt 
payment of such deposits on demand.”^^ Securities acceptable 
under this provision have been interpreted to be limited to the 
“general obligations” of the political division issuing them and 
payable “without restriction or limitation to a special fund from 
the proceeds of taxes levied upon all taxable real and personal 
property within the territorial limits of such political division.”^® 
Shortly after the outbreak of the European war the Post Office 
Department was “virtually swamped” with requests to accept as 
collateral for postal savings deposits various kinds of temporary 
securities. In reply to these requests the Board of Trustees, No- 
vember 19, 1914), adopted the following regulations: 

74 In the amendment of May 18, 1916, this provision was reenacted ; but after 
the words “other securities” were inserted the words “authorized by Act of 
Congress or.” This addition apparently had reference to the agitation for au- 
thorizing postal savings funds to be invested in the securities of federal land 
banks, the bill for the establishment of which was then before Congress. 

76 Rulings of Board of Trustees, Nov. 18, 1913, as modified by rulings of 
Nov. 19, 1914. 
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Obligations of the general class embracing what are commonly 
known as ‘‘revenue bonds/’ “temporary bonds/’ “temporary notes/’ 
“certificates of indebtedness/’ “warrants/* and the like obligations, 
whether issued in anticipation of the collection of taxes, assessments, 
or other revenues, or of the sale of bonds or other obligations, or for 
similar purposes, will not be accepted as security for postal savings 
deposits: Provided, That in applying this regulation, consideration 
will be given to the legal status of the obligations submitted rather 
than the nomenclature employed in designing such obligations.^® 

Since the reorganization of 1913, the Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department (designated as the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Post Office Department prior to November 9, 1914) has passed 
upon the legal acceptability of all bonds submitted as security 
for postal savings deposits.^^ 

The Board of Trustees in its first Regulations for the Guidance 
of BanJeSy issued December 31, 1910, made the following ruling'^® 
in regard to the securities acceptable for postal savings deposits : 

The following described securities at rates respectively designated, 
will be accepted, [and no other] . . . 

(a) Interest-bearing bonds of the United States, bonds issued by 
the Government of the Philippine Islands, and bonds of the District 
of Columbia and the Government of Porto Rico will be received at their 
par value, 

(b) Bonds of any State of the United States and bonds of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii will be received al 90 per cent of their market value, 
such market value not to be considered as exceeding par. 

(c) Bonds of any city, town, county, or other legally constituted 
municipality or district in the United States which has been in exist- 
ence for a period of ten years, and which, for a period of ten years 
previous, has not defaulted in the payment of any part of either prin- 
cipal or interest of any funded debt authorized to be contracted by 
it, and whose net funded indebtedness does not exeeed 10 per cent of 
the valuation of its taxable property, to be ascertained by the last 
preceding valuation for assessment of taxes, will be received at 75 per 
cent of their market value, such market value not to be considered as 
exceeding par. 

76 Pamphlet published by Post Office Department entitled, Determining the 
Legal Acceptability of Bonds Offered as Security for Postal Savings Deposits, 
1915. See also Report of the Solicitor for the Post Office Department to the 
Postmaster General for the Year Ended June 30, 101 If, pp. 8-12. 

77 An account of his work in this connection and summaries of his decisions 
will be found in his annual reports. 

Regulations for the Guidance of Banks Qualifying as Depositories of 
Postal Savings Funds, etc., issued by authority of the Board of Trustees, 1911, 

pp. 4-5. 
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No deposit of bonds for less than one thousand dollars will be ac- 
ceptedj nor will fractions of a thousand be received/’* 

In 1913, bonds in the group marked (b) were made acceptable 
up to their market value provided it was not above par value; 
and bonds in group (c), for cities having a census population of 
over 30,000, were made acceptable up to 90 per cent of their 
market value instead of only to 75 per cent as formerly. If the 
market value is above par they are acceptable only up to par. 
A fourth class of securities was designated at this time which arc 
acceptable up to 75 per cent of their market value (unless the 
market value is above par value). This last class consists of 
securities meeting the conditions mentioned for class (c), except 
for the fact that they refer to places having a census population 
of not exceeding 30,000. 

As collateral for postal savings deposits, municipal bonds have 
been b'y far the most popular type of security offered by banks; 
and the demand for high grade municipal bonds for postal savings 
collateral has been a substantial influence in the market for a num- 
ber of issues. It is an interesting fact that not a dollar has yet 
been lost by the postal savings system through inadequacy of 
security given by» depository banks. 

Rate of mteresi paid by depository hanks. Section 9 of the or- 
ganic postal savings act says that the rate of interest paid by 
depository banks shall be “not less than 2^/4 per centum per an- 
num, which rate shall be uniform throughout the United States 
and Territories thereof.” Although there was considerable senti- 
ment for a higher rate, thVi Board of Trustees, at its meeting of 
December 31, 1910, fixed the rate at ^^2 annum 

payable January 1 and July 1 each year “upon the average 
monthly balances.” The term average monthly balances was at 
first interpreted to mean the average of the balances held on the 
last of each month. Inasmuch as the balances were normally 
growing throughout the month, the amount on the last day was 
unduly high, and this method of computing led justly to com- 
plaints on the part of depository banks. The basis was accord- 

79 This minimum of $1,000 worked a hardship on banks in small places having 
fourth class post offices; and, for banks in such places, the minimum was later 
reduced to $500. Since July 1, 1913, the minimum initial deposit of bonds re- 
quired from banks has been $5,000 in a place with a first class post office, 
$1,000 in a place with a second or third class post office, and $500 in a place 
with a fourth class post office. Regulations for the Guidance of Qualified 
Banks and Others, Effective July 1, 1913, p. 4. 
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ingly changed to the average daily balance which has been gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Profits realized hy hanhs on postal savings arconnfs. Concern- 
ing the extent to which postal savings accoiiids have bben profit- 
able to depository banks it is unsafe to generalize. The profit 
varies with the prices of bonds acceptable as security ; and the 
last few years have been years of unstable bond prices, and years 
of great uncertainty as to bond values in the future. It varies 
with the extent to wliich the deposits received will cover the col- 
lateral deposited; and it varies with the actual amount of de- 
posits obtainable — in many cases the accounts are too small to 
be worth the trouble. Many banks have not found it to their 
advantage to qualify as depositories, while others have realized 
good profits on such deposits,^* and in many communities the 
competition for theiii is keen. The advantage of advertising one- 
self as a depository of United States postal savings funds is valued 
highly by many banks. 

Postal savings bonds. A discussion of the postal savings sys- 
tem would be incomplete without a reference to the postal savings 
bonds authorized by the act of 1919.^^“ The primary 
object of these bonds, wliich are issued in denominations as low as 
is to provide a safe and. convenient form of government 
security for tlie thrifty poor, and particular! 3 ^ for those whose 
deposits in the postal savings banks have reached the legal maxi- 
mum. These bonds have been issued on the first day of eacli Janu- 
ary and July since the postal savings system was put into oper- 
ation, and the total issue up to the close of the fiscal year 1916 
was $9,151,800. Of this sum, approximatel 3 '' 86 per cent was, 
on request, issued in the registered form ; wliich indicates, in the 
judgment of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, ‘‘that they 
were purchased for permanent investment. 

The writer has on his desk a eirenlar issued by a prominent bond house, 
in which arc computed the rates of interest that would be rcali7.a])le on the 
net investment in the case of $100,000 par value of six ditferent high grade 
bonds, against which it is assumed the maximum postal savings de])osits 
allowed by the Department’s regulations would be received. The rates ])er 
annum on the net investments vary from 4.8 per cent to 19.36* per cent. 

SI The banks often complain of the large “amount of red tape” that such 
deposits entail. ' 

The bonds are redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after one 
year from date of issue, and are payable twenty years from date of issue. 

83 Annual Report, 1916, p. 11. 
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On November 8, 1911, it was reported in the newspapers that 
some of these bonds had been sold at 92%. The report, which 
was apparently false,®* caused some amxiety, and the Board of 
Trustees, who were authorized by the Postal Savings act (section 
10) to invest postal savings funds in these bonds, promptly passed 
a resolution to purchase them at par upon the application of any 
holder, and to make immediate payment therefor in cash. Up to 
June SO, 1916, the board had purchased $1,558,500 worth of 
these bonds. 

Conclusion 

The postal savings system, despite the handicaps of a defective 
structure, has made substantial progress during the first six years 
of its history, and has rendered the country a real service. 

When the Postal Savings act was passed the only plan that had 
the slightest chance of getting through Congress was a highly 
decentralized one which would use existing banks as depositories, 
and try to keep the money deposited in postal savings banks “at 
home.” This philosophy of keeping money at home merely meant 
that the profits that were to be realized on the investment of postal 
savings funds should be given to local banks. Money is too fluid 
a form of capital to be “kept at home” if it is in greater demand 
in some other place. In 1910 it was less fluid in the United States 
than in most advanced countries. That was the time of a vigorous 
agitation for the reform of our currency and banking system 
whose chief defects were generally recognized to be immobility and 
inelasticity of currency and credit. The meaning of this was, in 
part, that reserves and bank credit were being kept too much at 
home when the public interest demanded a cheap and expeditious 
machinery for their prompt movement from places of redundancy 
to places of scarcity. But even under our defective banking sys- 
tem in 1910, money and bank credit were the most fluid forms of 
capital in the country, and were continually “leaving home.” 
They are much more fluid in 1917 than they were in 1910, thanks 
to our federal reserve system, and our developing American dis- 
count market. The great bulk of the postal savings deposits are 
in large cities. For example, on June 30, 1916, New York City 

84The'Aew York Times of November 18, 1911, quoted Postmaster General 
Hitchcock as saying that “the only basis for the rumor of an actual sale at that 
price [i. e., 92%] was an offer ... by a New York broker to purchase $^00 
of the bonds below par, which was not accepted by the holder,” 
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(including Brooklyn and Long Island City) had ^4 per cent of 
the total postal savings deposits of the country. Does any one 
think that it is possible “to keep money at home” in our large 
cities by merely depositing it in commercial banks, or that it 
would be socially desirable to do so, if it were possible? 

This brings me to the last point. Six years of postal savings 
history in the United States has shown that postal savings funds 
come largely from hoards and from accumulations that would 
otherwise be sent abroad by our foreign bom. As previously 
noted, 86 per cent of the postal savings bonds purchased are in 
the registered form and presumably for permanent investment. 
All this seems to indicate that postal savings funds are more 
nearly capital funds than current business funds. Yet our de- 
pository system puts the great bulk of them into commercial 
banks. Should the system not be changed so as to divert a larger 
part of these savings into savings banks where they will be feeders 
for society’s more permanent capital equipment? 

At the present time this question is particularly opportune, 
for the evidence is strong that the next few years will witness a 
substantial increase in interest rates. This increase will bear 
heavily upon our mutual savings banks whose assets in the form 
of long-time bonds and mortgages are likely to decline in value at 
just the time that the higher interest rates payable on securities 
wdll be attracting funds aw^ay from savings banks into fields that 
appear to be more remunerative, e. g,, small denomination bonds. 
A more liberal use of savings banks as depositories for postal 
savings funds would assist these w^orthy institutions to tide over a 
troublesome period of readjustment. Tlie type of depositor who 
uses the postal savings system is not the one who will be induced to 
withdraw deposits in order to invest the funds in securities yield- 
ing a higher rate of interest. To accomplish much in the direction 
suggested would require an amendment to the Postal Savings act. 
The fact that savings banks, with few exceptions, are not mem- 
bers of the federal reserve system is not a strong argument against 
this proposal, because there is no sound public policy in encourag- 
ing them to join as active members.®^ The federal reserve system 

85 A bill prepared by the Federal Reserve Board and now in Congress 
authorizes mutual savings banks not having a capital stock to become asso- 
ciate members of the federal reserve system, under certain prescribed con- 
ditions. It is a very desirable amendment. {Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 
1, 1917, p. 101.) 
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is primarily a system for commercial banks. Could not our best 
grade savings banks wisely be put on an equal footing, at least, 
with commercial banks which are members of the federal reserve 
system, with regard to qualifying as depositories for postal sav- 
ings funds 

E. W. Kemmereu. 

Princeton University. 



THE HISTORY OF THE TRADE DOLLAR 

The issuance of the trade dollar by the United States in 1873 
(and for several years thereafter) was in the nature of a com- 
mercial experiment. Similar experiments had been made in other 
countries, but the creation of the trade dollar was brought about 
by a diif'erent set of conditions and purposed a difFerent end. 

Despite its name, the trade dollar was not a coin in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. It was no more a coin than is the medal 
awarded an inventor, an athlete, or the producer of a patent food. 
It was no more a coin than a silver paper-cutter is a table knife. 
This fact, so profoundly misunderstood in the seventies by the 
public, by members of Congress, and by officials of the Treasury 
Department, makes the trade dollar and its history curiously in- 
teresting. Some account, therefore, of its introduction, its pro- 
posed functions, and its final abrogation and withdrawal may not 
be amiss. 

In the autumn of 1872, the late Louis A. Garnett of San Fran- 
cisco, the present writer’s father — then manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Assaying and Refining Works — laid before Dr. II. R. Lin- 
derman. Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, and subse- 
quently the first Director of the Mint, under the act of 1873 
establishing the Mint Bureau a»t Washington, the suggestion for 
the trade dollar.^ Mr. Garnett gave to Dr. Linderman a memo- 
randum of all the essential facts and technical details as to weight 
and fineness, which he thought would justify the experiment and 
insure its success. 

The conditions that led to the suggestion were these. Mexico 
was and had been sending to San Francisco silver dollars in large 
but varying quantities. These were sold for gold at about 7V$i 
per cent above the technical parity of the London quotations for 
bar silver, and were exported by our merchants and bankers to 
China, either as a direct remittance for account of the shipper or 
as a cover for bills of exchange drawn for Eastern or European 
account. For example, when the London quotation on fine silver 

1 In addition to promnlgatinp^ the trade dollar, Mr. Garnett suggested 
the provisions in the coinage laws for the creation of the Mint Bureau, the 
repeal of the gold coinage charge, and the law regulating the valuation of 
foreign coins upon the intrinsic value. He was the author of The Paris Mone- 
tary Conference of JlSS^l and Bimetallism; Facts and Fallacies Concerning the 
Doctrine of Protection, and numerous other monographs on economic subjects 
and was a member of the Monetary Commission created by the Indianapolis 
Monetary Conference of 1897. 
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was 28% d. or 63.02 ‘cents per ounce, at which a Mexican dollar 
of 377% grains of fine silver would be worth 49.53 cents, Mexican 
dollars were actually quoted in the San Francisco market at from 
53 to 53% cents or more than three cents in excess of the London 
price for fine silver and equivalent to a premium of 7% per cent 
on the valuation of 49.53 cents, the bullion value of the silver con- 
tained in the Mexican dollar. It will be seen that, at this rate, 
the merchants and bankers of San Francisco were paying a large 
sum for the privilege of doing business in China with Mexican 
dollars, thereby making a market for Mexican silver while our 
own product of that metal was declined and excluded. The Mexi- 
can dollar was accepted by the conservative Chinese, and had 
practically become the money of account of China and Japan in 
their commerce with foreign nations, to the disadvantage of all 
other silver coins. It was thought highly important therefore 
that the trade in silver should be diverted if possible from Mexico 
to our own sources of supply. 

These were the conditions, then, that suggested the promulga- 
tion of the trade dollar. In November, 1872, Dr. Linderman, in 
a report to the Secretary of the Treasury, stated all the facts and 
employed all the a’^guments to be found in support of the proposed 
experiment, in which he adhered strictly to tlie technical features 
embodied in the original memorandum submitted to him by Mr. 
Garnett. This part of the report is as follows : 

It is not proposed to make tlie new coin or disk a legal tender in 
payment of debts, but simply a stamped ingot with the weight and 
fineness indicated. Its manufacture can, therefore, in no wise give 
rise to any complication with our mometary system, and neither in 
theory or principle differ in any respect from the manufacture of 
refined bars was authorized by law, except in being uniform in weight 
and fineness. The proposed coin or disk should weigh 430 grains and 
contain 378 grains of pure silver, the difference of 42 grains represent- 
ing the alloy of copper, and the weight and fineness be stamped on 
the reverse of the coin. ... In the event of the issue of the proposed 
coin it will be well to give it a title, as for instance Silver Union, dif- 
fering from the coins representing our subsidiary and dollar of ac- 
count. 

It will be observed that the suggestion was made to call the new 
coin the “silver union” and not the “trade dollar.” When this 
proposal was made the supply of Mexican dollars was irregular, 
unsatisfactory, and frequently embarrassing to commercial trans- 
actions, and the high premium they commanded was a severe tax 
upon our commerce. It was hoped that the new coip, by virtue of 
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its greater intrinsic value, its superior execution, and its absolute 
uniformity in both weight and fineness, would commend itself to 
general use in China and Japan. It was expected to relieve our 
commerce of a serious tax and to furnish an important outlet 
for our constantly increasing production of silver; and it might 
also be expected to lead to our arbitration of no inconsiderable 
portion of the European exchange with those countries. 

The records of the engraving department of the Philadelphia 
Mint show that a number of tentative designs were made, prob- 
ably by order of Dr. Linderman, prior to the date of his report 
recommending the adoption of the coin. 

In proposing this new arbiter of exchange, its author took into 
account tlie established partiality of the Chinese for the Mexican 
dollar and their natural repugnance to all innovations. They had 
rejected some standard dollars, made in our mint in 1859-1860 
for an experimental shipment, and had only recently discredited 
the new Mexican dollar because, though its intrinsic value had in 
no wise been affected, the devices had been somewhat changed. 
Mr. Garnett was therefore not without misgivings, but knowing 
that the proposed coin would be intrinsically about two mills more 
valuable than the Mexican dollar, more uniform in weight and 
fineness, and of superior artistic workmanship, his chief reliance 
was upon the acquisitive instincts of the Chinese and their apti- 
tude for figuring out practical results in the way of trade. As 
the result proved, he was not mistaken in his calculations. 

Though the coinage act, providing for the trade dollar, became 
a law on February 1^, 1873, it was not until July of that year 
that the coinage of trade dollars w as ’begun. Naturally the de- 
mand at first was moderate until it could be ascertained by our 
merchants and bankers how the new coin would be received in 
China. Official tests and assays were made by the Chinese govern- 
ment from the first shipment. The results w^ere in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory, and were followed by a proclamation declaring 
the coin a legal tender. In 1877, four years after the introduction 
of the new coin, our consul at Hong-Kong furnished the Secretary 
of the Treasury with a report upon the trade dollar, in which he 
quotes the opinions of the two leading foreign banks in China — 
the Oriental Bank and the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation — to the following cflf*ect: 

The United States trade dollar has been well received in China and 
is eagerly welcomed in these parts of the country when the true value 
of the coin is known. It is a legal tender at the ports of Foochow and 
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Canton in China, and also at Saigon and Singapore, Although not 
legally current in this colony, it is anxiously sought after by tJie Clii- 
nese, and in tJie bazaars it is seldom to be purchased. In proof of the 
estimation in which the trade dollar is held in the south of China, we 
need only state that the bulk of the direct excliange business between 
San Francisco and Hong-Kong (which is very considerable) is done 
in this coin, the natives preferring it to the Mexican dollar. Late ad- 
vices from San Francisco report that so great is the demand for trade 
dollars for shipment to China, that the California Mint is unequal to 
the task of turning out the coin fast enough to satisfy requirements. 
This is, in our estimation, evidence powerful enough to convince the 
most sceptical as to whether the United States trade dollar has been a 
success or not. It is the best dollar wc have ever seen here, and as 
there can be no doubt as to the standard of purity being maintained, 
it will become more popular day by day, and, we doubt not, ultimately 
dnd its way into North China where the people are more prejudiced 
against innovations. 

No indorsement could be higher than this. Both of these banks 
were English corporations and as tlie English colony of Hong- 
Kong had but recently attempted to introduce a ‘‘metrical” dol- 
lar of its own, which had signally failed, it might be naturally 
expected that the success of the trade dollar was not particularly 
flattering to English pride, and that the declination to make our 
flollar a legal tenMer may liave been, to some extent, influenced 
by chagrin. But according to the authorities liere quoted, the 
natives preferred it to the Mexican dollar, and it circulated not- 
withstanding the want of oflicial recognition. 

Beginning in July, 1873, the coinage of the trade dollar steadily 
increased until 1878 when it incurred the enmity of the “friends 
of silver” who had just then restored the old standard dollar with 
which, it was alleged, this coin conflicted. The coinage of trade 
dollars for the fiscal years up to that date had been as follows: 


1874 

$3,5:58,900 

1875 

5,697,500 

187() 

6,132,050 

1877 


1878 

11,378,010 

Tatal 



From 1879 to 1884 the Philadelphia Mint continued to coin 
these dollars in small quantities, aggregating $6,564, making the 
total coinage $35,965,924. 

We come now to the causes leading to the abrogation of the 
trade dollar. In the original suggestion it was considered im- 
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portant that the proposed disk should not he made a part of or 
he in any way confownded with our monetary system. It was, as 
has been stated, in no sense to be regarded as a coin or as having 
any monetary function for local or domestic purposes. It was in- 
tended to be simply an adjusted disk of silver, of uniform weight 
and fineness, and as a precaution against possible confusion re- 
garding the iiinited functions of the new disks, it was definitely 
proposed that they should be stamped with some legend by whicli 
they would be known aiul distinguished from our legal tender 
coins, such, for example, as “silver union” or “silver arbiter.” 
These discoid ingots of adjusted weight and fineness were to stand 
on precisely the same footing as the manufactured standard or 
fine silver bars, the depositor furnishing the silver and paying to 
the governm(‘nt the full cost of manufacture. Had this funda- 
mental idea been adhered to, all the trouble that ensued would 
have been avoided. 

During the last months of the period of two and a half years 
that the coinage act of 1875 had been pending in Congress, Mr. 
John J. Knox, then Deputy ('omptroller of the Currency, under- 
took, at the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, to formu- 
late an amendment to the pending bill, authorizing the manufac- 
ture of the proposed disk. An attempt, however, had been made 
by some one in the depart ment to alter the specifications and 
make it a “metrical” coin, in the face of the ill-fated English ex- 
periment in Hong-Kong, to which allusion has already been made. 
It was only by an extended telegraphic correspondence that Mr. 
Garnett was able to avert this action, wdiich would have been fatal 
to the success of the proposed coin. 

It is necessary to state here that the old silver dollar had been 
eliminated from the bill before it was presented to Congress, and 
that it was not at any time restored in any of the numerous re- 
prints of the bill. The reasons for omitting it were given in full 
in the printed appendix of the original bill as submitted to Con- 
gress, as well as in the pamphlet of correspondence with mint and 
other experts shortly afterward published at the request of the 
House. The numerous allegations, therefore, which have been 
made against Senator Sherman, as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, until they have become historical, charging 
him with the demonetization of silver, are without foundation in 
truth. What bearing these facts had upon the trade dollar will 
be hereinafter shown. 
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While this bill, which afterward became the coinage act of 1873, 
was still pending, a provision was introduced by Mr. Hooper for 
the coinage of a silver dollar. This was to have been a subsidiary 
dollar of 384 grains, and, like the fractional silver coins, was to 
be a legal tender for only $5. This proposed dollar was finally 
stricken out as impracticable by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and the ‘Hrade dollar,” as it was unfortunately decided to 
call the new coin, was put in its place. 

Now, the last clause in the section (before this substitution 
was made) provided that the dollar piece, together with the frac- 
tional coins indicated, should be a legal tender for the sum of $5. 
Thus, by the failure, due to a palpable oversight, to alter this 
clause so as to exempt the trade dollar from its operation, that 
coin was made a legal tender for $5, which, as shown by Dr. Lin- 
derman’s report, quoted above, was never intended by its author. 

The circumstance attracted no particular attention at the time, 
nor when first discovered was it supposed to possess any signifi- 
cance. Even after the trade dollar began to be circulated to a 
limited extent among the more ignorant classes, the evil was 
thought to have been remedied when, by the act of July 22, 1876, 
the legal tender functions of the coin were repealed. But in the 
mean time the price of silver had broken badly, and the metal had 
entered upon the downward course from which it has never since 
recovered. In 1878, Congress restored the old ‘‘standard dollar” 
to its former place in our currency, and its friends, who, by some 
unaccountable mistake, had connected its demonetization with the 
substitution of the trade dollar for Mr. Hooper’s subsidiary dol- 
lar (which, as we have -seen, had been quashed in committee) 
joined in the raid of speculators who had begun collecting and 
buying up at a discount the trade dollars that had crept into 
circulation, declaring that the government was bound to redeem 
them since they had been made a legal tender. 

In March, 1887, nearly eleven years after the legal tender func- 
tions of the coin had been repealed, and when silver had declined 
below 98 cents per fine ounce, or 25 per cent discount. Congress 
passed a bill compelling the government to redeem trade dollars 
at par in standard dollars, and at the same time repealed the 
authority for their further coinage. 

The government redeemed under this act $7,689,936. This 
sum was equivalent to 6,018,921 ounces of fine silver, which, at 
the average value for the year 1887 ($0.97,832) was worth 
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$5,887,889. In redeeming them, therefore, at par in standard 
dollars, the government simply gave a bonus of $1,800,000 to the 
holders, as the same amount of silver could have been purchased 
for that much less than the sum disbursed, and converted into 
standard dollars. It is incredible that these dollars could have 
been taken by the holders through ignorance in payment of debts ; 
they were, on the contrary, bought up at a discount before the 
passage of the redemption act, and in anticipation of such a 
measure. This is substantiated by the fact that up to July, 1876, 
when the legal tender functions of these coins was repealed, the 
total coinage had only reached $15,418,4*50, of which $12,580,000 
had been exported, leaving only $2,838,500 in this country, and 
no trade dollars came hack until 1879^ three years later. 

In 1878, when the trade dollar was in use, the ratio of domestic 
and foreign specie exported was 82 per cent of the former against 
18 per cent of the latter, represented by $13,727,982 and $3,011,~ 
650 respectively. After the suspension of the coinage of the trade 
dollar, the ratio was inverted and we subsequently exported many 
millions of dollars in foreign silver coin which might as well have 
been the American product instead of the Mexican. 

It has been asserted that all the trade dollars came back to us. 
The following summary of the coinage and export of these coins, 
taken from official reports, will best answer sucli statements. 


Total coinage of trade dollars $35,905,924 

Total export of trade dollars 29,358,292 

Amount retained 6,007,632 

Trade dollars returned by import 2,074,812 

Amount stocked 8,682,444 

lledeemed by U. S. Treasury 7,689,036 

Unaccounted for (probably used in the arts) 993,408 


Porter Garnett. 

Berkeley, California, 



REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 

General Works, Theory and Its History 

Outlines of Economics, By Richard T. Ely, Thomas S. Adams, 
Max O. Lorekz, and Allyn A. Young. Third revised edi- 
tion. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xiii, 769. $2.10.) 

A thoroughgoing revision of this useful text has been made by 
the same editors who had charge of the second edition. “Profes- 
sor Young has had general editorial supervision of the revision as 
a whole.” The plan of the book, as well as the underlying theory 
is unchanged. A chapter on Labor Legislation has been added. 
The chapter on the Economic Activities of Municipalities has been 
omitted; that on the Relation of the State to Industry is missing, 
but a considerable part of its content is transferred to an earlier 
chapter. There is a new section on social insurance, also, and 
there are minor changes in the arrangement of chapters and parts 
of chapters. Not all of these changes commend themselves to the 
teacher. In the new text, for example, the chapter on wages is 
separated by two chapters from the concluding discussion of the 
theory of distribution, and the alternative theory of socialism is 
not met until three intervening chapters have been covered. From 
the pedagogical standpoint, the best plan in handling this difficult 
subject of distribution would seem to be to present it as a compact 
and interrelated whole, with all needed introductory matter in 
earlier, and^ all subsidiary and corollary material in later, chap- 
ters. There should be no diversion of student interest or dissipa- 
tion of thought energy while this important theoretical discussion 
is before the class. 

Praiseworthy efforts have been made to bring the text to date, 
account being taken of the new economic legislation and of in- 
dustrial changes in the last eight years, as well as of the flood of 
new literature in governmental documents, reports of commissions, 
and the book output of the period. Examination of the changes 
made necessary by such developments amaze one by their all but 
ubiquitous frequency. Few subjects are untouched and while the 
rural credit associations law of July, 1916, has been included, there 
are later important developments which could not be incorporated ; 
e,g .9 the Adamson law and the new federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. It is literally true that such a text is in need of re- 
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vision before it ever reaches a class-room. The attempt to in- 
clude such a press of new matter has resulted, frequently, in ex- 
treme compression. This is markedly true, for example, in the 
seven pages devoted to the newly included subject of social in- 
surance (p. 587 et seq.). The difficult and important subjects 
of sickness, old-age, and unemployment insurance are handled in 
from twenty to thirty lines each. The paragraphs are models of 
compact statement, of the art of compressing much into few words 
and phrases. But can we rightfully expect large results from 
offering such paragraphs to college sophomores May not a ques- 
tion be raised, in this connection, as to the position of the hard- 
pressed college instructor who has no such device as a joint board 
of editors to resort to in the face of the great volume of economic 
materials and developments.^ When syndicalism, for instance, 
must be treated in fourteen lines (p. 631) is it not time to discuss 
the overcrowded character of the course and text, and the de- 
sirability and possibility of relief.'^ This could be attained by 
omission; by relegating some subjects to a preliminary semester’s 
work; or by restricting the field of sophomore-year work and se- 
lecting a part of this superabundant material for the status of 
advanced work. ‘^Rich diversity and spacious amplitude” have 
outgrown in their ceaseless expansion the possibilities of a one- 
year course. 

Consideration of certain important omissions reinforces this 
query as to the propriety of revision of the field covered. I have 
found in the text no adequate discussion of the theory of the 
shorter hours movement, and the wage problem thus raised. Yet 
recent developments demand that every citizen understand it. 
There is no mention of the constitutional controversy in the mini- 
mum wage discussion, yet the delayed decision of the federal Su- 
preme Court will soon arouse a flood of public discussion on the 
subject. There is no positive theoretical attack on the thorny 
subject of unemployment, an omission the more regrettable since 
it is stated to be an important socialistic point of attack (see p. 
633) and since such discussion is needed as a basis for the discus- 
sion of unemployment insurance. Not to multiply illustrations 
unduly, there is no adequate consideration of the current develop- 
ment of scientific management (but see p. 117) with its relation 
to trade unions and to wages and profits. Yet this is a subject 
which an alert class will hardly allow an instructor to forget. 
And these all are subjects inherent in the theoretical analysis of 
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the current economic situation, which seems to be the essential 
business of an introductory course. 

Changes in doctrine are relatively few. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the chapters on distribution are unchanged, except 
that profits receives a new treatment. Wages of management is 
handled as before, but the balance of such income becomes “pure 
profits” and is explained as due to the fact that ‘‘competition does 
not work perfectly” and that economic activity is not reduced to 
“sheer routine.” There is an enlarged emphasis on subjective 
value also, the phrase “normal value” gives place to “normal 
price,” and there are some changes in definition. A wished for 
change in the statement that rent, wages, and interest are “prices 
paid” is not granted us. Yet experience with the text shows that 
it makes unnecessary confusion. These incomes are more fre- 
quently “imputed” or “ascribed” than “paid.” Space should be 
found to extend a cordial welcome to a bit of splendid and help- 
ful exposition in the rewritten and much improved chapters on 
money. In the section headed The Mechanism of General Changes 
in Prices (p. 325), the student’s attention is directed to the 
process by which the changes work out; he is taken into the banks, 
factories and markets, so to speak, and aided in thinking about 
what happens there. This is a method of exposition of which, 
for its stimulus to active thinking and its impress of reality, we 
cannot have too much. And to many teachers this section must 
come as a response to a felt need. 

Certain controversial matter will arouse dissent and interfere 
with the acceptance of ^ the text. This is true of the discussion 
(p. 508) of the admittedly controversial doctrine of the possibil- 
ity of definitely apportioning railroad revenues. Tliose who have 
labored through the much vaunted “complete apportionment” in 
the Wisconsin case of Buel v. C. M, and St, P, Railway, will have 
good ground for feeling that state pride influenced the inclusion 
and support of the doctrine. Dissent may be expressed also to the 
statement (p. 632) that government ownership spells socialism. 
This unnecessarily prejudices the discussion of the desirability of 
government ownership. And few socialists allow that with the 
great inequality of incomes in government service and the main- 
tenance of bondholders’ rights, this can be called socialism. 
And again, it does not increase one’s allegiance to the text to read 
the unrevised statement that the labor organization “is brother 
to the trust, akin to the combination, and thus not untainted with 
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monopoly. One of the most searching criticisms directed against 
the labor organization is that it exhibits all the evil tendencies of 
monopoly.’’ Monopoly means control of prices through control 
of supply and the above stark statement accords ill with the dis- 
cussion (p. 431) of the supply of labor. Even the employers’ 
associations do not accuse the unions of controlling birth-rates 
and immigration streams and no lesser control can make them 
‘‘brother to the trust.” It is difficult also to make this statement 
accord with the sympathetic discussion (see p. 472) of the labor 
clauses of the Clayton anti-trust act. If the union “exhibits all 
the evil tendencies of monopoly” it might be expected that anti- 
trust laws would “throw a cloud” upon the movement. Yet there 
is implied dissent here. Finally in the discussion of the unearned 
increment (p. 422) are statements which ring strangely. The 
fact that “the increase in land values can be foreseen” and “taken 
into account and discounted,” can hardly be expected to prove 
that “it can rarely be unearned.” A spendthrift heir who fore- 
sees and trades on the approaching death of his parent hardly by 
that token deserves or earns his inheritance. Yet he may “trans- 
late it into present worth” and add it to his debt-incurring 
capacity. The phrasing is at least unfortunate a« an offering for 
sophomore discrimination. 

Experienced teachers of the text may find cause for regret that 
there has not been thoroughgoing revision and exorcism of the 
underlying revolutionary philosophy. The federal reserve legis- 
lation was not so much revolutionary as an adjustment of banking 
structure to the facts of industrial revolution. In workmen’s 
compensation our wave of legislation was not the result of atten- 
tion to European practice, nor yet of sheer intellectual considera- 
tion of human rights and abstract justice; it came because 
industrial evolution had changed the basic organization on which 
the older individualistic philosophy depended. Where, as on the 
farms, that basic organization persists, the older practice of indi- 
vidual responsibility persists. It is high time that this result of 
our historical economics were incorporated into current belief — 
into the everyday, customary apprehension of the American citi- 
zen. Which is to say that our sophomore economic students are 
entitled to know that changes in economic legislation are, and in 
the future will repeatedly become, essential because of progressive 
industrial evolution, by the necessity of adjusting our laws and 
social machinery to the enlarged areas of production and compe- 
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tition, to the greater density of population, to the increased com- 
plexity and diversity of classes. It is not a revolutionary change 
in social relations, nor yet a revised standard of justice that causes 
changes. It is rather the sensible and necessary fitting of the 
legislation to vast changes in industrial and social organization. 
And our texts in elementary economics should give the support of 
such plain and sensible teaching to the needed changes in railroad 
and labor laws, as well as in other fields. It should be added that 
in the new edition much gain has been made in this direction by 
minor revision and excision. 

Few changes due specifically to the use of the text in college 
courses appear. The final chapter on the History of Economic 
Thought is presented, with slight changes, as Appendix A, dis- 
placing the slightly useful Statistics of Public Expenditures. And 
the old Appendix B with its lists of subjects and titles gives place 
to Suggestions for Students and Teachers, consisting very largely 
of a classified and well-considered bibliography. The meager in- 
dex of the second edition is very much enlarged and correspond- 
ingly more helpful. The ‘^references” appended to chapters have 
been revised and account taken of recent literature. But the lists 
of questions are often unchanged or are shortened. This is sur- 
prising considering the large output of exercise books and student 
manuals in economics. Moreover, ‘in at least three universities the 
lists in question have been tried and found not serviceable. They 
frequently demand use of unavailable references, since the general 
class is large and the minimum amount of exercise and problem 
material based directly on the text is included. It would seem that 
student manual literature impressed the authors rather less than 
any similar volume of literature in which they might have been 
expected to evince interest. Yet these questions can be made 
serviceable and the space thus filled could unquestionably be bet- 
ter used. 

Final conclusions from reviewing this book are that the text 
while maintaining its identity has yet grown not in size only but 
in character and maturity ; that it has been successful in includ- 
ing a vast amount of new material, in taking account of recent 
developments, and in thoroughly revising all sections. If not up 
to date today, it is as near being so as we can expect in these 
days of rapid development. Criticisms are due to the inclusion 
of controversial matter; to the attempt to be all inclusive; to a 
strain of revolutionary philosophy; and to the fact that the text 
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is written from the standpoint of the subject and of scholarship 
rather than with an eye single to the student and the class-room. 

Chari.es E. Persons. 

Washington University. 

Current Econoinic Problems. A Series of Readings in the Control 
of Industrial Development. Edited by Walton Hale Ham- 
ilton. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1915. 
Pp. xxxix, 789. $^.75.) 

Exercises in Current Economics. By Walton Hale Hamilton. 
(Chicago; The University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 
xii, 105. $.50.) 

These Readings^ and the Exercises which Professor Hamilton 
has prepared to be used with them, reflect unmistakably the idea 
that the inductive method is the best one to use in the teaching of 
economics. Two questions assert their right to consideration, at 
the outset, in any judgment of the book. First, Is the inductive 
method, alone, without the use of any text except a book of read- 
ings (backed up by printed problems and questions), the most 
economical and eflPective method.^ and secondly, granting that it 
may be, Is tliis book, in the hands of the average teacher, likely 
to be a suitable instrument and medium of instruction ? 

The reviewer is tom between admiration of Professor Hamil- 
ton’s industry and his ferret-like power to smell out stimulating 
passages in the most obscure byways of economic literature — and 
some that is not economic — and a feeling that somehow this in- 
dustry and the undoubted keen analytiefal power behind it would 
have been turned to better advantage had they been directed to 
the production of an original book. Professor Hamilton, under 
a natural, but perhaps extreme, reaction against the conventional 
methods of economics instruction, has gathered together 382 se- 
lections, varying in length from a few lines to a very few pages 
(the average length is 2 1/3 pages), divided into 96 subgroups, 
and 14 chapters. At the very start of his introduction, he 
raises the old question, but certainly one which is philosophically 
and practically fundamental to any constructive social science 
today, whether there are ‘‘problems” or only a “social problem.” 
His selections deal with “problems” ; scarcely, if at all, with the 
social, or economic, problem — perhaps because so little has been 
written in economic literature from the viewpoint that society is 
an organic whole. But his own viewpoint is that of the unity of 
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all economic processes and relations. Speaking of the questions 
covered by the selections, he says that “as separate problems they 
are merely aspects of a larger reality . . . each involves some- 
thing of almost every phase of our complicated life.’’ And again, 
“their essential unity makes the word ‘problems’ in the title un- 
fortunate.” “The object of this volume,” he says, “is to present 
a general view of the whole as a necessary 'preliminary to the study 
of particular problems. 

The book is thus paradoxical. The solution of the paradox can 
be found only in the personality and ability of the teacher. The 
editor’s own main introduction and his chapter introductions are 
admirable in their content, and especially in their design to link 
the material together. But in and of themselves they are far from 
adequate to any such task. It is just here that the main question 
as to the validity and desirability of an inductive method, rigidly 
adhered to, comes. Can the student, no matter how able the 
teacher, or how small the class, get from “readings” and class 
discussions, without the aid of a unifying text and piloting and 
summarizing lectures in some considerable number, anything like 
a conception of the unity of social problems, or much of that 
ability at continuous thought, driving through to essentials, which 
is absolutely necessary if economists arc to be very far ahead of 
the superficial journalistic enthusiast in their treatment of vital 
questions.^ One cannot escape the fear that a book of abbreviated 
paragraphs may have much the same influence as our American 
newspaper and popular magazine — to aid still further in the de- 
struction of what little power of sustained attention and thought 
our choppy and overloaded public school curriculum has left us. 

The fundamental adverse criticism is, then, cui bono? And 
this is directed not at Professor Hamilton’s avowed purpose, 
which is right, but at the means he has chosen — or perhaps it is 
the rather a criticism of the whole conception of the purpose, if 
there be a purpose, which actuates the teaching of economics in 
this country. We start off with the “antecedents of modern in- 
dustrialism.” Very good — we need a historical background. Then 
we study the industrial revolution, and pass to social control in 
modern industrialism. Here, glancing at the “nature of prog- 
ress” in passing, we read some thirty selections, the main tenor of 
which is the conflict between laissez faire and state control. Then 
we take up “the pecuniary basis of economic organization.’^ Thus 


1 Italics the reviewer’s. 
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far a sense of unity and continuity of economic phenomena does 
not desert us. But from here on that sense is largely missing. 
We apparently relapse into specific study of specific problems — 
the business cycle, international trade, railway regulation, mon- 
population, economic insecurity, trade unionism, social 
reform, and taxation. The list reads like the table of contents of 
the ‘^applied” part of any text in economics; and suggests the 
thought that most of our texts and courses finally get lost in a 
maze of details. Suppose a student gives a year to these 90-odd 
topics and subtopics. If he is going on to advanced courses in 
economics, does he need this sort of sight-seeing trip through all 
the beaten highways of economic ^^problcms” ? We leave this un- 
answered. But if he is not going on^ this is not the ki/nd of pabu- 
lum he should have. Tliis is true whether this book is to be used 
in the introductory course or in a second survey course. Some- 
where in our teaching of economics we ought to lead the student 
out of the trees and give him a view of the forest. Sometime, amid 
all the welter of specific problems, he should be led to consider 
political economy, social economy, world economy, in those large 
wholes, and in that wide perspective, which alone can make the 
study of social science really constructive. • 

The reviewer cannot escape the fact that the average college 
student’s time is limited to four-years, that our high school cur- 
riculum, in its lack of adaptation to the modern fundamentals of 
a social education, does not equip the student either with knowl- 
edge or interest to think about social problems, let alone ‘*^the 
social problem,” and that, moreover, th^ college curriculum itself 
is cluttered with requirements of logical and traditional, but 
doubtful, value, when measured by the demands society must make 
upon knowledge and mental vision. Social science departments 
should aim first of all not at the production of special experts, 
even in embryo, nor yet at the orientation of the student in every 
social and economic problem that happens to be troubling the 
community, but at bringing the student to a consciousness of the 
irony of the world situation and to a search for its causes. Un- 
less we, teachers and students alike, make a mighty attempt to see 
economic and economico-moral situations and values not only in 
national but, far more, in world perspective, we might nearly as 
well convert our social science departments into business colleges 
— a tendency which has already gained gratifying headway. 

Professor Hamilton will doubtless be the first to agree with this 
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conviction. We are questioning the purpose and the vision of eco- 
nomics teaching as a whole, not Professor Hamilton’s purpose. 
But we do question his method and his medium, and doubt whether 
very many teachers will be found capable of making them really 
work. One thing is sure: such a book will either have to be used 
without a text and made practically the whole basis for discussion 
(in which case the chances are, under any ordinary teacher, that 
the student’s knowledge and grasp of economic problems will be 
like the book, exceedingly choppy) or, if used as reading collateral 
to a text, the student will be baffled and confused by the array put 
before him. It was perhaps a feeling that this difficulty might be 
encountered that led Professor Hamilton to prepare the book 
of exercises. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the European 
war, partially revealing as it has the insecurity and hollowness 
of our social organization and the illusory character of what we 
call civilization, has rendered every text in social science thus far 
published out of date — ^but it would not be a very great exagger- 
ation. Let us hope that Professor Hamilton will have early op- 
portunity to revise or enlarge this book. Then may we not expect 
him to give over his conventional treatment of international trade 
and include some selections to point the way to the relation of 
trade rivalry to diplomacy and war. And to include a longish 
chapter on consumption And to indicate that the ‘‘control of 
industrial development” is wrapped up with the psychology of 
profits, of nationalism, of materialism? 

A. B. Wolfe. 

University of Texas. 
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Bizzell, W. B. The social teachings of the Jewish prophets; a study 
in biblical sociology. (Boston: Sherman, French. 1916. Pp. 
237. $1.25.) 

Fetter, F. A. Modern economic problems. Economics, vol. II. 
Part I. Resources and economic organization. (New York: Cen- 
tury Co. 1916. Pp. xi, 498. $1.75.) 

To be reviewed. 

Fetter, F. A. Manual of references and exercises in economics for 
use with volume I, Economic principles.** (New York: Century 
Co. 1916. Pp. 46.) 

Gill, C. National power and prosperity. A study of the economic 
causes of modern warfare. (London: Unwin. 1916. Pp. xxxvii, 
81.) 
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Kelsey^ C. The physical basis of society. (New York: Appleton. 
1916, Pp, xiii^ 406. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Kleene^ G. a. Profit and wages. A study in the distribution of in- 
come. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. iv^ 171.) 

To be reviewed. 

O’Hara, F. Introduction to economics. (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. vii, 259. $1.) 

Parsons, E. C. Social rule. (New York: Putnams. 1916.) 

Russell, B. Principles of social reconstruction. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 1916. 6s.) 

Ryan, J. A. Distributive justice. The right and wrong of our pres^ 
ent distribution of wealth. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 
xviii, 442. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Sciielle, G. L^economie politique et les economistes, avec une intro- 
duction sur Veconomique et la guerre. (Paris: Doin. 1916. Pp. 
400. 6 fr.) 

Trever, a. a. a history of Greek economic thought. (Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 161. 75c.) 

The author well says in his short preface which dates the vol- 
ume (November 1, 1915) that a study like his ol' Greek economic 
theory may serve the double purpose of awakening Greek scholars 
to phases of Greek thought too little regarded by them and of re- 
minding modern economists how much they have in common with 
the Greeks. In economic histories it is certainly the difference 
rather than the common clement that receives emphasis. 

The ground has probably never been surveyed so thoroughly by 
an English or American writer, nor eveji by any foreigner. Dr. 
Trever confesses his own sympathy with the general attitude of 
Greek writers towards economic subjects, so far as their writings 
can be said to show a general attitude. To use his own words he 
“reinterprets Greek economic theory in the light of our modern 
humanitarian economy” (preface). The latter turns out to mean 
broadly the economic views of Ruskin ; and criticism of Dr. Trever 
in the matter of first principles would be the criticism usually di- 
rected by economists against Ruskin. Our author’s adhesion is 
not indiscriminating (see pp. 64 and 92, note), but to some of us 
his estimate of Ruskin will have the same exaggeration as Ruskin’s 
estimate of Xenophon (p. 64). It is “to be remembered at the 
same time that the expositor is not called upon to set forth his own 
positive views fully. We have the materials fully presented for 
our own judgment. Even the minor works and authors are gath- 
ered in. 

The printer has served our author well. In the numerous Greek 
quotations the slips are few and not vital. The projected history 
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of Greek economic conditions (see preface) would seem a natural 
counterpart to this book, and even if having less novelty will cer- 
tainly be instructive. Economic theories least of all theories grow 
up in vacuo, James Bonar. 

Five hundred practical questions in economics. For use in secondary 
schools. By a special committee of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association. (Boston: Heath. 1916. 25c.) 

Economic History and Geography 
Readings m the Economic History of the United States, By 
Ernest Ludlow Bogart and Charles Manfred Thomp- 
son. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. 
Pp. xxvii, 853. $2.80.) 

Students of economics in general will find this book useful as a 
guide to material if not a small storehouse of data, as will also 
those college classes in American economic history for which it is 
primarily designed. The material here gathered into convenient 
compass, though filling 850 pages, is virtually all drawn from con- 
temporary sources, largely official documents and accounts of in- 
vestigators and observers ; and illustrates conditions in this 
country regarding such main points as agriculture, manufactures, 
the tariff, transportation, money, banking, the labor movement, 
and population. 

A comparison with Callender’s Selections from the Economic 
History of the United States, 1765-1860, shows that this later 
collection of readings is by no means a duplicate of the former. 
The present volume covers wider ground, as it traces the main 
lines of economic development from the beginning of colonization 
to the present. The greatest emphasis is laid on the period be- 
tween 1808 and 1860, over one half the book being devoted to 
that, and one quarter each to the years before and the years since. 
Though of necessity some references here are the same as in Pro- 
fessor Callender’s book, yet for the most part Dr. Bogart and 
Dr. Thompson have included an impressive number of different 
readings and have made a different emphasis. For instance, the 
fourteen texts illustrating the westward movement, 1817-1860, 
are all drawn from other sources than those in Callender’s on the 
same topic; again, four documents are devoted to the matter of 
paper money during the Revolutionary period where the earlier 
book gives one. 

A rare paper (p. 26) concerning the British system of granting 
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lands (1773), taken from the Earl of Dartmouth MSS., is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Exigencies of space probably required that 
only half a page be given to such an important business as the fur 
trade. The whole is outlined and edited with admirable definite- 
ness. Each text is preceded by a brief, illuminating note that 
gives the setting of the article; and the thing to be learned from 
each article is made the heading for the selection rather than the 
title of the book from which it is taken, a device that will prove 
helpful to the undergraduate mind, at least. 

The task of selection, as the authors say in the preface, was the 
great difficulty. To show how well this has been met, one may 
cite the four readings on trusts: ‘‘The Tendency to Consolida- 
tion, 1901,” from the report of the Industrial Commission; “The 
Causes of Consolidation, 1901,” by the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations; “The Alleged Advantages of Combination, 1897,” from 
the report of a joint committee of the New York legislature; 
“Effects of Industrial Combinations upon Prices and Wages, 
1900,” by J. W. Jenks, in a bulletin of the Department of Labor. 

There is an excellent index. No bibliography lias been included 
as the footnotes furnish all necessary information. 

Amelia C. Ford. 

Milwaukec-Doxener College, 

La Legislacion hmiobiliaria Tuneema, By Ernesto Qup:sada. 

(Buenos Aires: Academia dc Dcrecho Y Ciencias Sociales. 
1915. Pp. 867.) 

This w^ork is so important that, although a review of it in the 
proper sense is out of the question, from lack of space and its 
method of treatment, it should be called to the attention of stu- 
dents of the subject. The book is the first of a proposed series 
of about twenty volumes intended to give the results of an exami- 
nation of the land tenure systems of countries which have adopted 
the Torrens s^^stem of registration. The investigation was under- 
taken by Professor Quesada on commission from the Argentinian 
government in order to lay a foundation for land reform in Argen- 
tina. The purposes were both fiscal and economic: to secure a 
system of easier transfer, better adapted to taxation ; and also to 
furnish a better basis of land credit, and lower the rates of in- 
terest on mortgages. 

Professor Quesada set out with characteristic thoroughness to 
make the inquiry world wide and complete. In preparation for 
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his work he visited practically every country where the Torrens 
system prevails in whole or in part, from Austria to Australia, 
New Zealand, Singapore, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and the 
United States. An investigation of the system of Tunis was ob- 
viously proper, not only because the Torrens system is in use 
there, but because Tunis is a French protectorate with laws more 
or less similar to those which obtain in all countries that have 
derived their legal systems ultimately from the Civil Code. 

When introduced into the protectorate of Tunis by the French 
government, the Torrens system met with considerable opposition 
from the Mussulman subjects. Gradually, however, it has won 
its way into their confidence so that it has established a feeling 
of security of proprietary rights even among the Arabs. 

The work is virtually a commentary on the Tunisian land code. 
It recites the code article by article, and follows each with critical 
comments, with a view to Argentinian conditions. 

First established in 1885 the code has been amended in suc- 
ceeding years, and in the author’s opinion has produced results 
of great importance to the protectorate. Under the law there 
have been registered 1,012, 652 hectares, with a value of 163,936- 
469 francs. Certificates of title have been issued to the number 
of 17,095, concerning which Professor Quesada makes the signifi- 
cant remark that they are like . ‘‘fiduciary money” because they 
are eagerly demanded as a basis of credit. 

The system has justified itself by making possible agricultural 
projects for the improvement of the soil, the erection of municipal 
works, and “a thousand manifestations of colonial expansion, in 
these 29 years.” Of the 11,900 applicants for registration under 
the law between 1886 and 1911, 4,775 were Arabs, 3,313 were 
French, and 3,312 were foreigners. The author calls experience 
under the law “a true sociological experiment in the living labor- 
atory of a whole people.” He describes in detail the required 
legal procedure under the code and some of the economic conse- 
quences of the system. The definition of real property under the 
law, registry, security, and transfer of title, copyhold, mortgages 
legally and economically viewed, and servitudes, are among the 
principal topics. The author discusses not only the existing law, 
but projected reforms. Among the most interesting of these are 
three proposals for the reorganization of the mixed tribunal or 
court of French and Arabs before which cases under the land 
system come. All three proposals show the tendency so common 
in projects for administrative reform — to create an organization 
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complex enough to provide mechanically for all details. Profes- 
sor Quesada criticises these projects as being too detailed to work 
well. His comments and criticisms, both legal and economic, show 
wide knowledge, perspicacity and good judgment. An appendix 
to the book is a description of the topographic service of Tunis. 

This work should be on the reference shelves of students of land 
tenure. It is, indeed, monumental in its conception and thus far 
in its execution shows a thoroughness that has usually not been 
attributed to writers on this side of the Atlantic. 

David Kin ley. 

University of Illinois, 


NEW BOOKS 

Alvord, C. W. The Mississippi Valley in British politics, A study 
of the trade, land speculation, and experiments in imperialism cul- 
minating in the American Revolution, Two volumes. (Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1917. Pp. 358, 396. $10.) 

To be reviewed. 

Barker, J. E. The foundations of Germany; a documentary account 
revealing the causes of her strength, wealth and efficiency. (New 
York; Dutton. 1916. Pp. 289. $2.50.) 

Blakeslee, G. H., editor. Problems and lessons of the war. (New 
York; Putnam. 1916. Pp. 424. $2.) 

Among the subjects discussed. are “The economic position of tlie 
United States at the close of the war"' and “Economic aspects of the 
war.'* 

Boucher, C. S. The nullification controversy in South Carolina. 
(Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 399. $1.50.) 

“So much attention,'* says Mr. Boucher, “has been given to 
speculations on the theory of nullification from the standpoint of 
the theory of political science, that the history of the party contest 
has been neglected.” To remedy tliis defect he gives us a long 
narrative in which every phase of nullification is treated in detail. 
Newspapers and the manuscripts of Jackson, Poinsett, and James 
H. Hammond form tlie chief source of information: and the book 
shows that they have been used industriously and with discrimina- 
tion. It has, also, the distinction of presenting the story of nullifica- 
tion in a strictly neutral manner. Most writers who have told the 
story have not been able to conceal -a leaning for either the national or 
the South Carolina side of the controversy. The burden of the book 
is the internal political conditions in South Carolina, and much is 
said about the uniform sentiment in the state, as revealed in the 
newspapers. Lack of emphasis is an obstacle against which the 
reader of this book must struggle. It mars what is otherwise an 
excellent narrative of an important incident in our history. 

J. S. B. 
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CasseLj G. Germany's economic power of resistance, (New York: 
Jackson Press. 1916. Pp. viii, 80. 50c.) 

D’Autremere^ J. The Japanese empire and its economic conditions. 
Translated from the French. (London: Unwin. 1916. Pp. 819. 
5s.) 

DickinsoNj G. L. Economic war after the war, (London: Union 
of Democratic Control. 1916. Pp. 20. 2d.) 

Dryer, C. R. W. Elementary economic geography, (New York: 
Am. Bk. Co. 1916. Pp. 415. $1.28.) 

Faulkner, H. U. Chartism and the churches, A study in dem- 
ocracy, Columbia University studies in history, economics and 
public law, LXXXIII, 3. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 
152. $1.25.) 

To be reviewed. 

Fayolle, B. Les forces economiques des puissances helligerantcs 
avant la guerre, (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1916. 0.60 fr.) 

Hayem, J., editor. Memoires et documents pour servir a Vhistoire du 
commerce et dc Vindustrie en France, Vol. 4, (Paris: Hachettc. 
1916. Pp. xxxi, 319.) 

Huvelin. History of continental commercial laxv, (Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1916.) 

Insull, S. The progress of economic power generation and distribu- 
tion, (Chicago: S. Insull. 1916. Pp. 55.) 

Jack, J. C. The economic life of a Bengal district; a study, (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. 158. $2.50.) 

Jones, C. L. Carribhean interests of the United States, (New York: 
Appleton. 1916. Pp. viii, 379. $2.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Kohler, M. and Wolf, S. Jewish disabilities in the Balkan States, 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, no. 24. 
(New York: Jewish Historical Society. 1916. Pp xi, 169.) 

Describes the efforts of the United States to bring about a re- 
form, with particular reference to the Congress of Berlin. 

Le Barbier, L. La cote d^ivorie agriculture, commerce, Industrie, 
questions economiques, (Paris: Larose. 1916. 5 fr.) 

Lehfeldt, R. a. Economics in the light of war, (London: Wesley. 
1916. Pp. 56. Is.) 

McCann, M. A. The history of Mother Seton*s Daughters, the sisters 
of charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1809-1917, Three volumes. (New 
York: Longmans. 1916.) 

McClellan, G. B. European economic policy, (Princeton, N. J.: 
Falcon Press. 1916. Pp. 59.) 
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Millett^ F. B. Craft-gilds of the thirteenth century in Paris, Bul- 
letin of the department of history and political and economic science 
in Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, no. 17. (Kings- 
ton, Ont.: Jackson Press. 1916. Pp. 23.) 

Millioud, M. The ruling caste and frenzied trade in Germany, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. 159. $1.25.) 

Although written by a neutral, this book is less reserved in tone 
than the one by Naumann, noted below, and also less important. 
The author’s criticism of German politics covers ground that has 
been already pretty thoroughly traversed (by Professor Veblen 
among others) ; and his assertions of the economic motives driving 
Germany to the war, while they accord with common suspicions, still 
lack convincing proof. C. D. 

Naumann, F, Central Europe, Translated by C. M. Meredith. 
(London: King. 1916. Pp. xix, 354?. 3s. 6d.) 

Professor Ashley’s introduction to this translation of Mitieleuropa 
says that it is “far and away the most important book that has ap- 
peared in Germany since the world-conflict began.” Whatever in- 
fluence it may exercise on the formation of a great commercial state 
from the central powers and their dependent territories, the book 
deserves a place of its own. It is agreeably written and is in large 
part free from the partisanship and passions which the war has ex- 
cited. It is a thoughtful study of recent economic and political 
history, and a courageous attempt not only to formulate tlie problems 
of the near future but also to indicate some of the conditions of their 
solution. Those who are interested in contemporary politics and 
commercial policy will find the ’book interesting and profitable. 

C. D. 

Newell, E. T. The dated Alexander coinage of Sidon and AJee, 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1916. 12s. 6d.) 

Olcott, C. S. The life of William McKinley, Two volumes. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1916. Pp. xvi, 400; viii, 418.) 

Perreau-Pradier, P. and Besson, M. La guerre economique dans 
nos colonies, (Paris: Alcan. 1916. 3.50 fr.) 

PiNGAUD, A. Le developpement economique de TAllemagne, (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1916. 0.75 fr.) 

Quesada, E. La nuevo Panamericanismo y el Congreso Cientifico de 
Washington, Review of the University of Buenos Aires, vol. 32. 
(Buenos Aires: Ministry of Agriculture. 1916. Pp. 364.) 

This is a report to his government by Professor Quesada of the 
proceedings of the Pan American Scientific Congress, held in Wash- 
ington in December, 1915. Naturally, the work deals so much 
more largely with other parts of the program than the economic, 
that an extended notice in this Review would be hardly appropriate. 
The main interest lies in the author’s view of what he calls the 
Wilsonian doctrine of the new Pan- Americanism expounded at 
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the time of the congress, but quietly allowed to fall into the back- 
ground of public attention since that time. Needless to say, the 
doctrine does not commend itself in all respects to the author or 
his South American colleagues. D. Kinley. 

Rosenblatt, F. F. The chartist movement. In its social and eco- 
nomic aspects. Columbia University studies in history, economics 
and public law, LXXIII, 1. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 
453 . $ 2 .) 

To be reviewed. 

Sarkar, B. K. The industrial development of Japan. (Benares: 
Tara Prtg. Works. 1916. Pp. 52.) 

ScpiERER, J. A. B. Cotton as a world power. A study in the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. (New York: Stokes. 1916. Pp. 
458. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Slosson, P. W. The decline of the chartist movement. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, LXXIII, 2. 
(New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 216. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Washburn, C. G. Theodore Roosevelt. The logic of his career. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1916. Pp. 245. $1.50.) 

Mr. Washburn writes as an intimate friend of Mr. Roosevelt who 
differs with hiqi in political views. He shows us the personal side 
of the founder of the Progressive party in an appreciative manner. 
The critical note is wanting, and the book, intended for popular use, 
contributes little to the political history of the period with which it 
deals. The most interesting chapter to the readers of this Review 
is the second, dealing with Changing Social and Industrial Con- 
ditions. It discusses in an entertaining way the change that came 
into our political ideas and aims about 1900. Up to that time 
politics had been influenced by the spirit which the Civil War 
kindled. The Republican party lived in the spirit and the or- 
ganization that had been developed in the struggle for the Union: 
after 1900 problems connected with good government, the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the influence of money in politics became 
insistent. Roosevelt came upon the scene in the second period. 
Before that he had played little part, because he could not accept 
the ideals of the old regime. He threw all his force into the new. 
“He was not hampered by either a business or professional ex- 
perience." 

He encountered a world ready for his leadership. Congressmen 
were under the old influence; and the people wanted a man who 
would act boldly. Changed industrial conditions had led the manu- 
facturers to form trusts and other combinations. The public de- 
manded that they be restricted, while the trusts themselves were 
in a defiant attitude. Roosevelt demanded that they be supervised, 
not destroyed ; but neither the trusts nor the people paid attention. 
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The former treated him as an opponent: the latter only knew he 
was a friend of those who resisted the monopolies. Between such 
passionate contentions there was no place for the voice of reason, 
which said that the trusts should exist under reasonable oversight: 
and that is why Roosevelt’s program faded away at the end. It is 
true that Mr. Washburn does not announce this conclusion in so 
many words; but his statements lead us to it. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Webb, S. and Freeman, A. Great Britain after the war, (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1916. Pp. 80. Is.) 

Wergeland, a. M. History of the working classes in France, A 
Review of LevasseuFs *^Histoire des classes ouvrieres et de In- 
dustrie en France avant 1789.** (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1916. Pp. vi, 136. $1.) 

This review, written by Dr. Agnes M. Wergeland, late professor 
of history in the University of Wyoming, was first published in 
the Journal of Political Economy. It presents a faithful and sym- 
pathetic summary of some of the main topics in the two large volumes 
of the original work. C. D. 

Work, M. N. Negro year hook. Encyclopedia of ihe negro, 1916- 
1917, (Tuskegee, Ala.: Tuskcgee Institute. 1916. Pp. x, 488.) 

Contains sections on economic conditions (pp. 1-15), occupations 
(pp. 295-301), agriculture (pp. 305-315), business (pp. 318-334), 
population (pp. 364-389), and bibliographies (pp. 418-455). 

Japan year hook, 1916. (San Francisco: A. T. Masuda, 448 Bush 
St. Pp. xiv, 766.) 

Memorandum on the industrial situation after the war. The Garton 
Foundation. (London: Harrison. 1916. Pp. 95. Is.) 

One hundred years, 1816-1916; the chronicles of an old business house 
in the city of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: W. H. Horstmann Co. 
1916. Pp. 54.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

new books 

Bitting, S. T. Rural land ownership among the negroes of Virginia. 
With special reference to Albermarle county. Phelps-Stokes fellow- 
ship papers. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia. 1916. Pp. 

no.) 

Bohannan, C. D. and Campbell, D. P. A preliminary study of the 
marketing of Burley tobacco in Central Kentucky. No. 1 of a 
series of studies, on the marketing of Kentucky farm products. 
(Lexington: Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 1916.) 

Cady, G. H. Coal resources of district VI. Illinois coal mining in- 
vestigations. Cooperative agreement. Bulletin 15. (Urbana: 
State Geological Survey, University of Illinois. 1916. Pp. 94.) 
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Cherington, P. T. The wool industry » (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1916. $2.50.) 

Child, S. R. Laws relating to rural credits and land registration. 
Uniform state laws relating to same. Sen. Doc. No. 351, 64 Cong., 
1 Sess. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off. 1916. Pp. 43.) 

Desbons, G, La crise agricole et remede cooperatif : Vexemple du 
Danemark. (Paris: Editions Juridiques, 26 Boulevard de 
THopital. 1916.) 

Harris, F. S. 'The irrigation of wheat, Utah Experiment Station 
bulletin no. 146. (Logan, Utah: Experiment Station. 1916. Pp. 
32.) 

Kerzoncuf, J. La peche maritime son evolution en France et a letraii- 
ger, (Paris: Challamel. 1916. 5.50 fr.) 

Moon, F. R. The hook of forestry, (New York: Appleton. 1916. 
Pp. xvii, 315. $1.75.) 

Chapter 6 treats of ^‘Making money out of forestry. 

Nourse, E. G. Agricultural economics, A selection of materials in 
which economic principles are applied to the practice of agriculture, 
(Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 193 6. Pp. xxv, 896. $2.75.) 

To be reviewed. 

Rew, R. H. An agricultural faggot, A collection of papers on agri-- 
cultural subjects, (London: King. 1916. 5s.) 

Schmidt, L. B. Economic history of agriculture in Iowa, (Des 
Moines: State Hist. Soc. of Iowa. 1916.) 

Sears, F. H. A system of rural credits adapted to federal reclama- 
tion projects, (Fallon, Nev.: F. H. Scars. 1916. Pp. 31.) 

Stewart, C. L. Land tenure in the United States with special refer- 
ence to Illinois, University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, 
vol. V, no. 3. (Urbana: Univ. Illinois. 1916. Pp. 135. 75c.) 

To be reviewed. 

Thompson, C. W. Costs and sources of farm-mortgage loans in the 
United States, Bulletin no. 384. (Washington: Dept, of Agri. 
1916. Pp. 16.) 

Thompson, C. W. How the Department of Agriculture promotes or- 
ganization in rural life. Yearbook separate 675, pp. 272A-272P. 
(Washington: Dept, of Agri. 1916.) 

Weed, W. H. A manual of North America, The mines handbook 
and copper handbook, vol. XII. (New York: Stevens. 1916. Pp. 
1699.) 

Facts about the land. A reply to ^"The land/* the report of the un- 
official land enquiry committee. (London: Murray. 1916. Pp. 
S35. 2s. 6d.) 

The investigation of rivers. Final report. (London: Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 1916. Pp. 92. 3s. 6d.) 
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Report of the seventh annual meeting of the Committee of Conserva-- 
tion, Canada* (Ottawa: The Commission. 1916. Pp. 283.) 

Report from the tobacco division for the year ending March SI, 1916, 
6 George V. Sessional paper no. 16. (London: Wyman. 1916. 
Pp. 1156-1210.) 

Statistical information relating to stocks, cotton, grain, provisions, live^ 
stock, and seeds, 1916, (Chicago: Howard, Bartels & Co. 1915. 
Pp. 54.) 

Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1016, Bulletin of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio, vol. Ill, no. 6. (Columbus, Ohio: 
Indus. Comm. 1916. Pp. 99.) 

Weathering of coal. An investigation of the coals of Canada with 
reference to their economic qualities. As conducted at McGill Uni- 
xwrsity, Montreal, under the authority of the Dominion government . 
Extra volume supplementing report no. 8S, (Ottawa: Dept, of 
Mines. 1916. Pp. xii, 194, xxiii.) 

Year-book of agricultural legislation, vol. 5. (Rome: Intern. Inst. 
Agri. 1916.) 


Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Bacon, R. F. The American petroleum industry^ Two volumes. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1916. Pp. 456; 519. $10.) 

Farrar, F. A. Factories and great industries. (Cambridge, Eng.: 
University Press. 1916. Pp. 90.) 

Steuart, W. M. Power laundries. Census of manufactures, 19 H. 
(Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1916. Pp. 28.) 

Thomas* register of American manufacturers. Eighth edition. (New 
York: Thomas Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 3200. $15.) 

The production of iron and steel in Canada, during the calendar year 
1916. (Ottawa: Gov. Prtg. Bureau. 1916. Pp. 48.) 

Transportation and Communication 
The Port of Boston, By Edwin J. Cdapp. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1916. Pp. xii, 402. $2.50.) 

This book had its origin in a private report prepared and sub- 
mitted by the author as an expert adviser selected by the directors 
of the port of Boston to study the various traffic and operating 
problems of that great North Atlantic seaport and to suggest 
methods for developing the traffic of the Boston port in competi- 
tion with other Atlantic ports. Professor Clapp had previously 
demonstrated his familiarity with the conditions affecting foreign 
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commerce and port development, notably in two successful books, 
The Navigable Rhine and The Port of Hamburg. While the pres- 
ent book naturally deals principally with traffic problems, these 
are so closely involved with the problems of port operation and 
the arrangements for the interchange of traffic between land and 
water carriers, that several chapters arc necessarily devoted to the 
operating problems of the rail and water terminals. As a seaport 
is primarily a point of interchange of freight and passengers be- 
tween railroads and boat lines the study of a port also involves 
almost equal consideration of both rail and water transportation 
problems; and, while the port of Boston is the focus of the dis- 
cussion, much attention is given throughout to the theory of port 
charges and operations, and the practices of other Atlantic ports 
are generally cited with regard to such matters as belt lines, light- 
erage, elevator charges, and port industries. The author says 
that the whole discussion of the competition for export and import 
traffic of the American Middle West could as well appear in a 
book on New Orleans or Montreal. 

Professor Clapp points out that the problem of the port of 
Boston, in the effort to attract commerce to the city, is not pecul- 
iar to that city alone, but that all of the North Atlantic ports 
have a similar problem. New York, alone, is embarrassed by so 
much freight seeking its ports that its problem is an engineering 
one involving the difficulties of handling the volume of traffic of- 
fered, while the other ports are mainly concerned with attracting 
a greater volume of business. After pointing out the great im- 
portance of a port in developing the business not only of the city 
but of the entire New England community, he analyzes the natural 
advantages and disadvantages of Boston^s situation, suggesting 
improvements which will serve to attract business to the port, and 
also the many questions involved in the relation of freight rates 
to Boston as compared with those to other ports. He urges a 
greater cooperation with the port authorities on the part of the 
railroads, and explains several ways in which he believes this co- 
operation could be manifested ; but he is exceedingly fair in giving 
the railroads credit for doing more than any other factor to make 
the port what it is and in showing that it must be made worth 
their while to aid in the attempt to develop the traffic of the port, 
rather than that they should be called upon to make sacrifices. 

As a means of increasing the attractions of the port of Boston 
to both rail and water commerce, Professor Clapp makes several 
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proposals regarding changes in the system of port charges and in 
the methods of interchanging traffic between the railroads and 
water lines. He urges the necessity of greater effort on the part 
of Boston to advertise the advantages of the port throughout the 
West, as an offset to the system of differential freight rates which 
he considers to be discriminatory against Boston and in favor of 
other ports in many respects, in spite of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And especially he urges the import- 
ance of cultivating traffic from points of origin sucli as New Eng- 
land and Canada, from which the rates are more favorable to 
Boston, so that the boat lines need not reduce their proportion of 
the through rates in order to take traffic from Boston rather than 
from other ports. In addition to the greater nearness of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to the leading points in the Middle West, 
which operates to the disadvantage of Boston so far as the rela- 
tion of inland freight rates is concerned, he calls attention to the 
fact that more ships are brought to Boston than can be loaded out, 
and shows the necessity of finding traffic for the outbound move- 
ment. He also urges that greater attention be paid to building up 
tlie passenger travel via Boston. 

Additional water lines to the Pacific coast, to Galveston, and 
for the coastwise service, he deems important; and in this con- 
nection he argues that it would be a mistake for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to interfere with the ownership of water 
lines by New England railroads. 

Among the physical changes which he recommends are a greater 
development of the opportunity for industrial expansion in the 
vicinity of the port, the construction of new pier facilities in ac- 
cordance with plans which he outlines, a system of carfloats for 
the exchange of traffic in the harbor, and a union belt line rail- 
road to coordinate the terminal facilities of the rail carriers. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature on the subject 
of rail and water freight rates and operating problems, which is 
comparatively limited except for more formal reports and docu- 
ments, and the material not only is valuable to any student of the 
subject but is presented in an interesting manner. 

H. F. Lane. 

Washington, D, C. 

The Panama Canal and Commerce- By Emory II. Johnson. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. ^95, 
$ 2 . 00 .) 
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Professor Johnson is eminently qualified to prepare this volume. 
From its inception to its completion, he has been in intimate re- 
lationship with the Panama Canal. During the progress of con- 
struction he made several reports to the government, which were 
always received with great interest and accorded serious con- 
sideration. 

In the opening of the second chapter of his book, Professor 
Johnson states clearly and effectively why the canal was built, 
and shows what a great benefit it is proving to be. Many statistics 
which will be of interest to all who are engaged in foreign or do- 
mestic trade are supplied and there arc numerous maps showing 
the routes taken by steamers, the coaling ports throughout the 
world, the distance by various routes, and the time occupied in 
making transit. 

In conducting investigations and securing data. Professor John- 
son made a thorough canvass of all the principal shipping com- 
panies operating from New York and other American ports and 
obtained accurate information as to the methods of operating 
cargo and passenger steamers, the time necessary for different 
voyages, the consumption of coal required, depending upon the 
class of steamer,* the nominal cost of coal at depots throughout 
the world, and the estimated saving in expense when the shortened 
voyages through the canal are taken advantage of. 

These particulars have been so carefully collected that they 
may be considered entirely reliable — at least they were at the time 
the work was written and issued. The war has changed many 
conditions and undoubtedly further changes will follow. Owing 
to the danger in the Mediterranean because of the war, the amount 
of tonnage passing through the Suez Canal has been greatly re- 
duced. A large portion of this would naturally have sought the 
Panama Canal. Unfortunately the slide that took place in Sep- 
tember, 1915, and which was not overcome until April, 1916, pre- 
vented all tonnage from passing through the canal and forced the 
longer voyages around the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 
Now that the canal is reopened, traffic is rapidly increasing, and 
it is believed that very soon a much larger volume of tonnage will 
be availing itself of this route. The largest amount of tonnage 
for any month was that of August, 1915 — about 700,000 tons. 
Even with this amount, the operating expenses of the canal and 
the subsidy of the Panama government are more than being met 
by the toll revenues ; and the canal at present may be considered 
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to be on a paying basis, if the interest on the cost of construction 
is not included. It is estimated that when the tonnage reaches a 
volume of about fourteen million tons per annum, if present toll is 
continued, the entire cost of operation, subsidy, and interest on 
bonds will be fully paid by the canal revenues. All of these de- 
tails arc very fully explained by Professor Johnson, and his pre- 
dictions arc being carried out to a remarkable extent. 

The book is written in simple language easily comprehended by 
the ordinary reader and is so clear in statement that trade con- 
ditions as they are influenced by canals can readily be compre- 
hended by tliose having very little knowledge of maritime matters. 
And to those who arc familiar with such matters it may also serve 
as a textbook that will be frequently referred to for information 
which cannot be procured from other sources. To students of 
business conditions, to travelers, to those interested in trade be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, and to our people 
generally. Professor Johnson’s book should be of great value. 

Welding Ring. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

CiiARiGNON, A., J.-H. Les chemins de fer chmois. * Uii programme 
pour leur developpement, (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1916. Pp. 
222. 20 fr.) 

Filliol, V. Les transports commerciaux et la responsahilite dcs cam- 
pagnies de chemin de fer avec formules et modeles et tableaux des 
delais de transport, (Paris: Librairie Geii6rale de Droit. 5 fr.) 

Hess, R. H. and Whaling, H. B. Outlines of American raihvay 
transportation, (Madison: Univ. Wisconsin. 1916. Pp. 208. 
$ 1 .) 

Horniman, R. Hoxv to make the raihvays pay for the roar; or, the 
transport problem solved, (London: Rontledge. 1916. Pp. 368. 
10s. 6d.) 

Ketchum, E. S., editor-in-chief. The trarffic library, Vol. 7, Con- 
struction and interpretation of tariffs, (Chicago: Am. Comm. 
Assoc, 1916. Pp. xiii, 364.) 

Lemarchand, G. Le port de Paris et scs affluents commerciaux. 
(Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1916. 6 fr.) 

Nelson, J. H. Interstate commerce commission law; vadc xneeum. 
(Washington: J. Byrne & Co. 1916. Pp. 168. $1.) 

Peabody, James. Railway organization and management, (Chicago: 
La Salle Extension Univ, 1916. Pp. vii, 263.) 

This is one of a series of books on interstate commerce and rail- 
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way traffic. As the title indicates, its purpose is to explain the 
functions of the various departments of the railway and the duties 
of the officers and employees. The conventional diagrams of or- 
ganization are freely used and are supplemented by explanatory 
text and more or less detailed descriptions of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each office or position in the service. Naturally the 
greater part of the book consists of a detailed analysis of the three 
great divisions of railroad organization — operating, traffic, and ac- 
counting; but brief mention is made of the corporate organization 
and of certain miscellaneous departments, such as relief, pensions, 
publicity. Some little attention is given to the valuation work which 
has been forced upon the railroads by the federal government. 

Certain inter-line organizations, like traffic associations and fast 
freight lines, are also described, though for the most part rather 
inadequately. The author undertakes also to compare the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the departmental, divisional, and unit 
types of operating organization — ^without conspicuous success. 

The arrangement of the book is somewhat faulty resulting in many 
needless repetitions. A fairly full index remedies this defect to 
some extent. There is also a noticeable lack of balance in the ap- 
portionment of space to the various topics. On the whole, however, 
the work affords the student of transportation and the layman a 
considerable amount of information concerning the organization and 
operation of a railway though it is too superficial to be of much use 
to a railroad Aian or to any one who desires an intimate knowledge 
of the subject. 

^ C, W. Doten, 

Pratt, E. A. A London transport trust. Criticism of an imprac- 
ticable scheme. (London: King. 1916. Pp. 70. Is.) 

Annual report of the department of city transit, Philadelphia, for the 
year ending December SI, 1915. (Philadelphia: City Hall. 1916. 
*Pp. 849.) 

Annual report for the year ending June SO, 1916, of the New York 
Railways Company. (New York. 1916. Pp. 35.) 

Comparative railway statistics. United States and foreign countries, 
191S. Consecutive no. 100. Miscellaneous series no. 25. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1916. Pp. 78.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

Exportmg to Latin America, A Handbook for Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters. By Ernst B. Filsinger. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 666. 
$3.00.) 

Two qualities in Mr. Filsinger’s book stand out as noteworthy : 
it is specific and it is comprehensive. When to this statement I 
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add that it is distinctly a business man’s book, written by a busi- 
ness man who still has the student’s knack of covering a subject 
fully and expressing himself clearly, it may easily be understood 
that this is one of the best publications on Latin America that has 
been placed on the American market. There has been in the last 
two or three years a flood of literature on Latin America, designed 
primarily to meet the demand that was supposed to have arisen 
from our unparalleled trade opportunity there. Most of these 
books bear on their face the evidence of having been hastily put 
together, or at least written up sketchily and superficially, and it 
is only occasionally that we find one which impresses us as being 
substantial and dependable. Even a glance through the present 
volume is sufficient to make us feel that this is a “first-hand” book, 
written by a man who knows what the American exporter must 
ascertain in order to get a foothold in Latin American trade ; and 
a closer examination bears out the original impression. I should 
say that no business man contemplating an entrance into the 
Latin American field could afford to do without this book. 

Mr. Filsinger approaches his subject by placing himself in the 
position of the manufacturer in the United States who has been at- 
tracted toward Latin American trade but knows nothing from 
experience about exporting either to Latin America or to any 
other part of the world. Such a manufacturer, if he were wise, 
would want to familiarize himself with the whole process of export- 
ing, from the time when he first set out to get an order to the time 
when he had a substantial, established business. The book at- 
tempts to meet the demands of this sort of inquirer in two ways : 
by giving him as much specific information about exporting to 
Latin American markets as it is practicable to do in a volume of 
this size, and by pointing out the various sources of information 
and assistance open to him both in the United States and abroad, 
but particularly in this country. Of the two, the latter feature is 
especially important. Among the many writers on Latin Ameri- 
can trade Mr. Filsinger seems to be almost the discoverer of the 
effective work being done by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to which he devotes considerable, but by no means ex- 
cessive, space. 

The keynote of the whole book is the insistence on the necessity 
of thorough study of the subject of exporting to Latin America, 
not only before any steps are taken but also after the orders begin 
to come in. The author, however, does not confine himself to em- 
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phasizing the importance of such study. He goes further and 
outlines the manner in which the study may be undertaken and the 
assistance that is available in pursuing it. After a brief survey 
of Latin American physical conditions, for instance, he has a 
chapter on How to Study the Latin American Trade Problem, in 
which (1) the questions to be considered with respect to the special 
line turned out by the manufacturer are listed and (2) the several 
phases of the export process itself are set forth. The former have 
to do with the adaptability of the product to the differing Latin 
American markets, the class of population to which it would ap- 
peal, the kind of label that would be appropriate, the possibility 
of creating a demand if one does not exist, etc. Among the latter 
are emphasized such lopics as the proper methods of doing busi- 
ness, competition, the amount of capital to be devoted to the 
Latin American venture, and attention to documents and details. 

Following such preliminary study the manufacturer would 
naturally come next to the determination of the proper method 
to be followed, and a chapter is devoted to a review of the various 
methods open, such as trading through export commission houses, 
sending traveling salesmen, and establishing agencies. Each of 
these methods is*, then discussed in detail, with the emphasis very 
properly laid on selling through salesmen. When the method is 
decided on, the subject of handling the resulting orders logically 
follows, including discussions of packing and marking, insurance, 
freight forwarding, and shipping and banking documents. Fol- 
lowing this is a chapter on credits in Latin America, with another 
on financial conditions and banking. 

There is then a discussion of a number of miscellaneous subjects 
connected with export to Latin America, such as tariffs, cata- 
logues, advertising, trade-marks, parcel post, and two important 
cjiapters on government assistance to exporters. Finally there is 
an elaborate appendix giving condensed information regarding 
each Latin American country, a bibliography of Aids to Study of 
Export Problems, government publications, directories, etc., a list 
of banks engaged in Latin American business, and a number of 
other miscellaneous lists and tables. 

There are a few details here and there that might be corrected, 
and doubtless will be if a second edition of the book is issued. The 
page proof was evidently hastily read, and the citations to pages 
in the appendix are inaccurate. There are also certain inaccura- 
cies in the description of the consular service, such as the state- 
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ment that each of the republics there is a Consul General, whose 
headquarters are in the capitol (sic),” and that “the consular 
service serves the Bureau of Foreign Commerce.” A somewhat 
more important defect, perhaps, is the failure to distinguish more 
clearly between the functions of the export commission houses and 
the manufacturers’ agents. These, however, are all of minor im- 
portance and do not weigh heavily against the general excellence 
in the conception and handling of the whole subject. 

The greatest present obstacle to the increase of our trade rela- 
tions with Latin America is not the lack of American banks or 
ships or other facilities, but the ignorance of the individual ex- 
porter as to what facilities actually exist and how to use them 
properly. All that can be done by governmental agencies toward 
making the trade channel smoother will not have a great effect 
until the manufacturer himself learns how to carry on his Latin 
American business intelligently. For doing away with the many 
hampering conditions and injudicious methods that exist at pres- 
ent in our export trade with Latin America, it is doubtful whether 
there is a better book available than this by Mr. Filsinger. It 
would certainly pay every prospective exporter to have a copy 
not in his lil)rary but on his desk for constant ref-erence and study, 

E. E, Peatt. 

Marlceting Perishable Farm Products, By Aetiitjr B. Adams. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, Vol, Lxil, No. 170. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 180. $1.50.) 

In this work the author makes a careful investigation of the 
methods of marketing perishable farm products, a field that is com- 
paratively new. The scope of the w^ork is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings: Character and Significance of the 
Problem, The Present System of Marketing Perishables, Why the 
System is a Burden to Society, Reform of the Marketing Processes 
or Machinery, Reduction of Costs of Performing the Marketing 
Processes, and Reduction of the Burdens of Marketing by Chang- 
ing the Nature of the Goods and Area of Production. 

According to the conclusions of this author the present market- 
ing processes are all necessary. But while such popular reforms 
as direct marketing from producer to consumer are found to be 
impossible even by the most successful growers’ organizations, still 
he shows that reform of the agencies that operate existing market- 
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ing machinery is needed. The price of a product to the con- 
sumer has been increasing faster than the price to the farmer. 
The marketing cost represented by the differences between these 
two prices has thus been increasing. The cost of marketing perish- 
ables is greater in the United States than in Europe, where the 
farmer receives more and the consumer pays less. At the same 
time the purchasing power of the farmer and wage-earner has been 
decreasing. Hence the demand in the United States for reform in 
the marketing of farm products is becoming widespread and 
insistent. 

In thus * stating the problem it seems that the author must 
realize that he is dealing with a question of the distribution of 
wealth; that is, with the method of its apportionment among 
those who produce and handle farm products. But he considers 
marketing as entirely a part of production. In his review of the 
present system of marketing and in his analysis of its cost he 
dwells only upon activities which are mechanically necessary to 
put goods in the hands of the consumer. Such processes as grad- 
ing, packing, transporting, storing farm products, assembling and 
dividing carload lots for individual consumption, whatever, in 
fact, is necessary for their full utilization are productive processes. 
But ^‘plaiting” a basket of strawberries or ‘‘facing” a box of ap- 
ples, ‘‘plugging” a car of wheat, “treating” wheat, local price 
cutting to drive out competitors, division of territory or coopera- 
tion to maintain prices among buyers, the purchase of goods on 
a rising market by commission merchants, or falsely quoting the 
prices prevailing upon a market, misrepresentation of the grade 
and condition of goods upon arrival, destroying products or stor- 
ing them to prevent depression of prices — all of these practices 
are phenomena of common notoriety, yet they receive scarcely 
any attention in the chapter descriptive of the present system. 
All business activities which are calculated to affect prices and 
profits, but which are not socially necessary for the efficient utiliza- 
tion of goods, should be included under the head not of production 
but of distribution. Inasmuch as a large part of the activities of 
business men affects only the per cent of the consumer’s dollar 
which the handler of farm products shall obtain, and in no wise 
adds to the mechanical efficiency of getting a product from the 
soil to the consumer, marketing is essentially a part of distribu- 
tion as well as of production. 

Again, when the author attempts to show what determines 
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prices, he treats the whole subject as settled. He has no ques- 
tions to solve. He shows, according to traditional theory, how 
prices are determined by supply and demand. 

Chiefly on the basis of traditional theory, but partly on that 
of the phenomena of new conditions, which the author is passing 
in review, he proceeds to consider possible improvements in the 
methods of production. But no consistent devotee of the supply 
and demand theory should depart from a laissez-faire policy ; that 
is, from the assumption of the sufiiciency of free competition to 
regulate prices without the interference of any government aid. 
As the passage of the various laws to regulate railroad transpor- 
tation has marked a decline in the assumption of the sufficiency of 
free competition to regulate railroad charges, and the relation- 
ship between producers, manufacturers, shippers, and consumers, 
so the universal establishment of municipal, state, and federal de- 
partments of markets, which this author recommends, will ulti- 
mately mean a death blow to this theory. He says that the estab- 
lishment of such agencies is necessary ‘Ho regulate the local and 
the state trade” in farm products, “to improve marketing and re- 
duce its costs.” Any admission of a necessity for reform of any 
kind is a departure from the traditional assumptipn of the suffi- 
ciency of supply and demand to determine all prices. 

Perishable goods have not, in the self-evident fashion assumed 
by those who have held the supply and demand brief, reached the 
place where they would command the best price. Mr. Adams does 
not at this point diverge from traditional economic theory, but he 
points out a situation which is not in accord with the usual eco- 
nomic assumptions. He shows that there may be an ample de- 
mand, and yet a part of the supply of the goods may either rot 
on the farm or sell for less than the cost of their production ; that 
prices may fluctuate widely on the same market because of the 
alternation of glut and scarcity, and between markets for lack of 
sufficient information and marketing facilities; and that prices 
may be low at one place and high at another at the same time. 
Thus the situation he describes does not indicate that there is any 
tendency toward one market price as has been commonly assumed. 
Consumers, he states, do not necessarily benefit from periods of 
low wholesale prices: wholesale prices vary closely according to 
supply and demand ; but retailers are inclined to maintain custom- 
ary prices; producers lose by fluctuating prices, but consumers 
do not correspondingly gain by them. 
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To remedy the admitted defects in this situation the author 
recommends that the federal Office of Markets should establish uni- 
form grades and standards as an essential basis for reporting 
shipments from producing centers, receipts and prices at leading 
markets. Municipal markets should regulate retailers’ business 
in regard to weights, measures, and soundness of the goods sold, 
and should help collect and publish market quotations. State de- 
partments of markets should help enforce standard grades and 
packages, collect and help distribute market news service. The 
federal Office of Markets should be the clearing house for gather- 
ing and distributing market information. In this way the supply 
of farm products could be made more efficient. Then this system, 
the author adds, should be supplemented by regulation, by the 
same authorities, of commission men, brokers, car-lot dealers, and 
retailers, to prevent “misquoting of prices, false reports as to 
condition of goods upon arrival, bogus sales, cornering of the 
markets and other unfair practices.” The same departments 
should help fanners and shippers to present all valid complaints 
before state and federal railroad commissions. These agencies 
should also be authorized to regulate refrigeration, both station- 
ary and in tr^-nsit, and terminal facilities generally. 

Mr. Adams goes farther in recommending government aid than 
many authorities — Mr. Wcld^ for instance, in his work on The 
Marketing of Farm Products; but not so far as Mr. Elwood 
Mead, who has the Australian and European situation in mind. 
According to the latter authority, investigation and publicity 
through bulletins put the responsibility on the farmer and local 
shipper, but may leave them as helpless as before unless the gov- 
ernment gives them more substantial aid. It might be remarked 
that, while some in the United States recognize that individualistic 
competition should be and is being supplanted by organization in 
most industries, few realize that the government will have to give 
support both to farmers and consumers if they are to deal at all 
on a par with large capitalistic organizations. To be consistent 
there will have to be a complete abandonment of the laissez-faire 
doctrine, not only upon the part of those who advocate organiza- 
tion in all industries and of consumers generally, but also upon the 
part of those who are recommending government aid. Moreover, 
it will be found that government aid by court fines is accomplish- 
ing nothing constructive. Mr. Adams is to be complimented for 
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recommending a constructive program, part of which has already 
been put into effect. 

Wini-iAM R. Camp. 

North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 

Anditmg Theory and Practice. By Robert H. Montgomery, 
Second edition revised and enlarged. (New York; The 
Ronald Press Company. 1916. Pp. xxvl, 889. $5.00.) 
Happy is the lot of the reviewer who finds on the publication of 
a second edition that his task offers the opportunity to express 
with new enthusiasm and in new measure his appreciation of the 
book. Montgomery’s Auditing is standard; and it is so largely 
because it puts emphasis where emphasis belongs — on intelligence 
and judgment, as contrasted with mechanical checking, in audits. 
In the minds of some, Mr. Montgomery leans over backward in 
this regard, for he appears to think that as a general principle 
‘Hest and scrutiny” will accomplish more than complete checking. 
Doubtless for one with a highly developed detective instinct and 
long experience, that is true; but in the audit of certain fiduciary 
accounts, more exactness is usually required than is implied by 
Mr. Montgomery’s general discussion — ^which, it is only fair to 
say, is based chiefly on the needs of audits of mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and service enterprises, for stockholders, creditors 
(actual or prospective), or investors. That Mr. Montgomery 
recognizes this is shown by a specific correction of his general 
implication as applied to the accounts of building and loan asso- 
ciations, for he says (p. 666), ‘‘in an audit under such circum- 
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stances, tests of the work are not usually sufficient/^ It is 
regrettable that such cautions are so inconspicuous. The point 
that does stand out, however, reinforced in the new edition, is 
that the auditor is concerned quite as much with things that are 
not on the books (but should be there) as with book figures ; and 
that is why auditing is not primarily a task of checking. As is 
well said in the new edition (p. 48), ‘‘most fraud and carelessness 
lie in the transactions which do not reach the books, . . . evidence 
of or clues to which might be found in other . . . records.” No 
other book on auditing dwells so satisfactorily on this point or 
shows by such well-chosen illustrations how evidence of omissions 
may be detected. The new edition gives many new illustrations. 

Other changes in the new edition include enlargement of the 
sections on internal checks (which we may hope to find still fur- 
ther enlarged in a later edition), on liens and hypothecations, on 
interest as profit rather than cost (in which Mr. Montgomery 
takes the point of view commonly characteristic of auditors rather 
than that commonly taken by cost accountants), on acceptances, 
on forms of statements for credit purposes, on investigations after 
bankruptcy, and on the basis for reasonable rates. The last of 
these, since auditors are largely concerned with the; application of 
sound theory, deserves fuller treatment. Mr. Montgomery cites 
the Kansas City Southern case (p. 639) and the Kings County 
Lighting Company case (p. 643), but with virtually no comment 
of his own — not even reminding the reader that in the former 
case the Supreme Court’s decision was concerned not with the 
merits of the case but solely with jurisdiction. 

A few sections not directly connected with the subject of the 
book, such as the chapter on C. P. A. regulations, and the corpo- 
ration tax law, have been omitted from the earlier edition. 

As a whole, the changes are not of sufficient importance to cause 
the new edition to displace the old, but new purchasers are to be 
congratulated on finding the new on the market. 

It is regrettable that Professor Montgomery lends himself to 
the tendency among writers on business subjects to destroy the 
paragraph as a unit of expression. Reading is not made easier, 
but more difficult, when the reader must begin each paragraph 
with uncertainty whether the first words will continue the old 
thought or launch a new one — witness pages 54 and 55. 

In form, the new edition is admirable — flexible leather binding, 
thin but strong paper, excellent type, with index (but not fully 
cross-indexed) . 
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The publishers announce that the printing of 1916 with 100 
pages on the federal income tax (the text used for this review) 
is now supplanted by a new printing without the sections on the 
income tax — but supplemented by a new edition, separately 
printed, on the latest interpretation of the income tax law. 

William Moese Cole. 

Harvard University. 

Predetermination of Prices. By Feederick A. Paekhuest. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1916. Pp. viii, 96. 
$1.25.) 

A careful reading of this book suggests that it is fairer to judge 
it by the content than by the title. Measured by the latter it is 
disappointing. Considered, rather, from the point of view of what 
the author has done, it is an excellent book. The title as it ap- 
pears on the outside of the book is “Predetermination of Prices’’; 
inside it reads “The Predetermination of True Costs and Rela- 
tively True Selling Prices.” One expects, therefore, an argument 
relating to these matters, and seizes upon the volume in anticipa- 
tion of reading on a subject concerning which very little has been 
written. Realization of this is difficult for there is almost noth- 
ing on the predetermination of costs. Seven eighths of the book 
deals with costs ; the remainder ^with profit and selling prices. 

Referring now to the content, the book may be said to contain 
an exceptionally complete and well-presented exposition of the 
usual methods of ascertaining costs with the “flourishes” of scien- 
tific management. It is a good book to which to refer a clerk in 
a cost department for a working manual or a student of the sub- 
ject of cost accounting. To such persons it offers not only the 
principles of cost finding but unusually clear and complete illus- 
trations of their application. 

That the author has presented the subject in the usual manner 
will be seen from the chapter headings which are as follows: 

I, Importance of Absolute Control of All Sources of Information ; 

II, Discussion of Elements Affecting True Costs; III, Direct 
Costs; IV, Indirect Costs; V, Recapitulation of Costs; VI, Esti- 
mating ; VII, Profit and Relatively True Selling Prices ; VIII, Con- 
clusion. There is nothing new about the first six chapters. The 
noteworthy thing about them is the thoroughness with which the 
illustrations showing the applications of the principles have been 
worked out. The chapter on Profit and Relatively True Selling 
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Prices discusses a number of bases upon which to determine prices 
such as the “productive hour,” “pound,” “piece,” “per cent of 
cost,” and “mutual satisfaction.” The last mentioned is a sort of 
“what the traffic will bear” scheme summed up by the author as 
follows : 

The purchase of such a machine enables the purchaser to turn out 
his product very much cheaper than he could otherwise do; and he is 
only too glad to buy at a price which allows the manufacturer of the 
machine a very large margin. Mutual satisfaction is undoubtedly the 
best term to use in describing this method of determining profit. After 
all, a satisfactory and fair price is one which both vendor and pur- 
chaser mutually agree upon in a transaction between two. If both 
are content there can be no logical argument against such a method. 

The closure is an appeal for greater consideration and better 
treatment of the workman, not only because of philanthropic 
motives but because it pays. “In the future,” says the author, 
“the successful business will begin its economy by eliminating 
wastes ratlicr than cutting wages.” “If the American business 
man, with his command of unlimited and unexcelled resources of 
practical thought, capital, equipment and energy, will govern his 
industrial world by Hrue’ figures and not guess work, his suprem- 
acy and that of the American workman will be impregnable.” 

John Raymond Wildman. 

New York University, 

Principles of Accou/nting, By Stephen Gilman. (Chicago: 

LaSalle Extension University. 1916. Pp. xii, 415. $3.00.) 

The student without accounting experience but attracted by the 
opportunities in the growing field of accountancy has often found 
the available treatises on the subject better suited for reference 
purposes than for helping him to master the working principles 
of accounting in a systematic manner. Many who have attempted 
to teach the subject have complained that most textbooks on 
modem accounting are written either by teachers with little prac- 
tical experience in accounting or by practicing accountants with- 
out knowledge of pedagogy, the result in neither case being satis- 
factory. Doubtless both teachers and students will therefore 
welcome this new text on the principles of accounting, the author 
of which, a former manager of the credit department of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, brought to his task 
successful experience both in the teaching and in the practicing of 
accounting. “The purpose of the book,” as he states, “is not to 
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promulgate the specialized treatment of any particular phase of 
the subject, but rather to present the basic principles of the 
science of accounting in a graphic and comprehendible manner.” 

In a “preliminary survey” the author, by means of a somewhat 
extended series of graphic illustrations of an ordinary pair of 
scales or balances, develops the law of double entry, or “the funda- 
mental accounting equation” which he expresses as “assets = 
liabilities.” This equation however, he later amends by classify- 
ing liabilities as: (1) liabilities to the proprietor; (2) liabilities to 
others. This amended equation constitutes the general ledger 
formula, the general ledger being explained as the keystone of the 
whole accounting system, really not a book or collection of leaves 
or cards, but rather a function, the practical application of the 
formula: assets = liabilities + proprietorship. The diagrams 
and their accompanying explanations showing the analogy of the 
law of physical balance to that of the balancing assets and liabili- 
ties in the ledger arc effective, but it may be questioned whether 
so many rather obvious illustrations are necessary to establish the 
principle in a book which, according to the preface, was “written 
primarily for those having some training or experience in the art 
of bookkeeping*.” Probably to most of his readers the conclusion 
would have been equally clear had the writer begun with the as- 
sertion that double entry bookkeeping starts out with an equation, 
or balance, namely: assets — liabilities = proprietorship. For 
beginners, however, the pedagogic device of the pair of scales 
may have value. 

In chapter 2, The Bases of Accounting, the student learns that 
the left-hand side of an account is for convenience called the 
“debit” side, and the right the “credit” side; that in the ledger 
we have “a device or mechanism by the aid of which the manager 
of a business may obtain a comprehensive view of the situation of 
the business as a whole, in which the activities of the business are 
reflected, and by which the history of the business is recorded”; 
that “the mechanics of operating this device is known as the art 
of bookkeeping” ; and that “the act of adapting and regulating it 
and of interpreting its results is called the science of account- 
ancy.” This distinction reminds one of the old “Ray’s Higher” 
definition of arithmetic as the science of numbers and the art of 
numerical computation. It leaves one in doubt, however, whether 
bookkeeping is or is not a branch of accounting. In the same 
chapter also we find a discussion of account relations, the rela- 
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tion of the proprietor to the business, the controlling account and 
subsidiary ledger, the distinction between real and nominal ac- 
counts, and the development of the classified trading accounts 
from the old-fashioned merchandise account. This is followed by 
a chapter on the development of the special journals, in which the 
various posting media are illustrated and the principles under- 
lying their operation discussed, the modern journal being no 
longer a book but rather a function, exercised by a collection of 
books and sheets. The remaining chapters treat, in the order 
named, the balance sheet, assets and their valuation, liabilities, 
proprietorship, corporations, reserve and reserve funds, deprecia- 
tion, special forms of statements, the holding company, and the 
consolidated balance sheet. 

Holding that nowhere in the entire field of accounting has the 
constructive accountant a better opportunity to exhibit his skill 
than when classifying the nominal accounts, the author has de- 
voted two whole chapters to proprietorship. This seems justified. 
But few problems arise in connection with the classification of 
assets and liability accounts, since they record only values owned 
or owed. But proprietorsliip accounts record business forces, and 
from them the manager may get in formal ion that will enable him 
to run his business to the best advantage. The discussion in the 
text is aided by excellent orgaiyzation and classification charts 
and by model forms of statements. The author’s conception of 
the business as a separate entity or individuality causes him to 
take the position that such items as wages, rent, and interest really 
represent assets of the business in fhe sense that they are accounts 
due from the proprietor, while items of profit, since the proprietor 
is entitled to them, are technically liabilities of the business to tlic 
proprietor. Carrying out this process of reasoning, with the 
author’s primary classification of all accounts into nominal (pro- 
prietorship accounts) and real (assets and liabilities) would ulti- 
mately lead him to the interesting conclusion that the business has 
only one class of accounts — all assets ; for liabilities, as he cor- 
rectly states, are negative assets. This personifying of the busi- 
ness he holds is justified by experience as the desirable approach 
to the subject of accounting theory, and he maintains that pro- 
prietorship accounts reflect not a legal liability, but a theoretical 
liability. In this view he is in accord with many other writers on 
accounting theory; yet it is difficult to see why proprietorship 
accounts, simply because they normally have credit balances. 
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should be classed as liabilities, when it is perfectly clear that they 
are not liabilities. It seems better theory to reject this personi- 
fication and consider the proprietorship accounts (representing 
the ownership or worth of the business) as a distinct group from 
the asset and liability accounts (representing the value owned), 
the fundamental relationship between the two groups being that 
of equality in value. 

Not all authorities, either, will agree that organization expenses 
“are bona fide assets which need never be amortized or charged off, 
since they are perpetual in their nature, unless the life of the cor- 
poration is limited to a definite number of years, in which case 
they should be charged off during the life of the corporation.” 
But the position that depreciation is a cost and not a deduction 
from profits seems well taken, as also the suggestion that “allow- 
ance for depreciation” is a better tei*m, to represent the account 
credited with the value an asset has lost, than “reserve for de- 
preciation,” since a valuation account, which is an offset to an 
asset account, should be carefully distinguished from a reserve ac- 
count, which is approy)riatcd surplus. In discussing good-will tl)e 
author suggests that its purchase is like the purchase of a bond 
at a premium. The bond premium represents future interest; the 
business premium or good-will represents future profits. As the 
life of the bond determines the yearly amount to be charged off, 
so in the case of good-will the number of years’ profits which have 
been purchased determines the number of years over which good- 
will shall be charged off. But the charge should be against capital 
invested and not against current profits. However, he discusses 
other methods and adds that no one can afford to be dogmatic 
about the treatment of good-will since so many excellent authori- 
ties disagree absolutely. 

On the whole, it may be said that the book docs not undertake 
to advance new theories but to present clearly the principles un- 
derlying the best accounting practice. The point of view is mod- 
em, the treatment comprehensive and usually adequate, and the 
style simple and clear. Effective use is made of charts, examples, 
problems, and summaries. The author points out that accounting 
is not an exact science, that it involves many disputed points, and, 
recognizing that accounting instruction should be as broad as 
possible, he usually gives various views and methods, explains their 
relative advantages and disadvantages, and states his preference 
after deliberate consideration of the important factors pro and 
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con. The author’s acquaintance with accounting theory, however, 
is evidently not equalled by his knowledge of economic theory, 
else why say : ‘‘In a natural state, water may be obtained without 
effort; hence it has no utility”? 

C. C. Huntington. 

Ohio State University, 

Cost Accounting and Burden Application, By Cunton H. Sco- 
VELU. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. 
Pp. XX, 297, 16. $2.00.) 

In his introduction the author states that the purpose of his 
book is “to examine the elements of cost, and to define principles 
and describe methods of procedure in the development of a cost ac- 
counting practice, particularly in respect to the determination of 
overhead charges or burden.” He has kept to his text throughout 
and has made a very valuable addition to the literature on the 
subject. 

The book naturally falls into six divisions: introduction (ch. 
1), cost accounting (chs. 2-4!), burden (chs. 5-16), budget system 
and statements (chs. 14!-15), costs of specific industries (chs. 16- 
19), and summary (ch. 20 and appendix). Chapters 2, 6, and 4 
contain practically all of the cost accounting except that which 
is concerned with burden and thi« part of the book may be con- 
sidered with chapter 1 as introductory to the burden application 
which takes up the far greater part. In the introduction the 
author might have added to the clearness by making one assump- 
tion at a time and disposing of that before proceeding to another 
one. This, however, is not a very serious objection as it appears 
only in the introduction. That part dealing with burden appli- 
cation is well written and logically arranged. 

The author is ever mindful that a cost accounting system for 
every business, and for different plants in the same business, must 
be modified to suit the particular business and plant. Therefore 
he does not attempt to lay down any fixed rules as to details, but 
has simply separated cost and burden into their elements and con- 
sidered these elements in their relation to each other and to the 
business as a whole. This makes unnecessary the inclusion of a 
mass of forms, such as one usually finds in a book on cost account- 
ing. The suggestions as to the methods of procedure will be 
found of much value to either cost accountant or manager, but 
they do not leave one with the impression that the suggested way 
is the only way. 
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Probably the most important thing in the whole book, certainly 
the one about which there has been least written, is what the 
author calls ‘^unearned burden.” It is the logical outcome of his 
attempt, as expressed elsewhere, of ‘determining the cost of doing 
something, doing something else or doing nothing.” He means by 
that to analyze the burden in such a way that the part that is due 
to unused capacity for manufacturing may be kept separate from 
that due to used capacity, and, thereby, show more clearly the 
effect of varying volumes of business, and help in determining 
manufacturing and selling policies. The reasons and arguments 
advanced to support the theory arc logical and convincing, but 
whether one agrees or not as to the desirability and necessity of 
so separating earned and unearned burden, a careful reading of 
the discussion will be well worth while to executives as well as 
cost accountants for the suggestions that it contains. 

Another subject vitally connected with the unearned burden 
theory is that of interest charged to cost, which is discussed at 
some length. The author takes the stand that interest on the 
investment at a fair rate is a proper charge to manufacturing 
costs. He gives a number of good reasons, from the standpoint of 
the cost accountants and managers, why such a charge should be 
included in manufacturing cost, and then he meets the objections 
raised against it. In the appendix is included the expressions of 
the best authorities on economic theories on the subject both for 
and against. The defense of the principle is well executed, and if 
one accepts the principle of separating earned from unearned 
burden, a charge of interest on investment against manufacturing 
costs must follow as a natural result. 

That section of the book whicli deals with specific industries 
does not add very materially to the value of the book as a whole. 
Lack of space has made it necessary to treat each industry in a 
very hasty way, with the result that a great many of the problems 
to be solved are not even mentioned. Its chief usefulness lies in 
the fact that it repeats and empliasizes the principles laid down 
in the first part, and suggests how those principles may be ap- 
plied to various specific industries. 

The last chapter, which deals with the relation of the cost de- 
partment to the factory organizations, emphasizes the need for a 
closer relation between the general accounting and the cost depart- 
ment. This is a point that cannot receive too great emphasis. If 
these two organizations are allowed to work independently of 
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each other the result will be that the management will be likely 
to receive two conflicting reports, and instead of their checking 
each other they will serve merely to confuse. 

The work is a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject of cost accounting, and comes at a very opportune time, 
when managers everywhere are giving more thought than ever be- 
fore to obtaining accurate and reliable cost data. It is to be 
recommended to managers, accountants, and students of cost ac- 
counting, chiefly for the fundamental principles discussed, and 
the very great number of suggestions offered. 

M. M. FitzHugh. 

Newport News, Virginia. 

Retail Selling. A Guide to the Best Modern Practice. By James 
W. Fisk. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1916. Pp. 
385. $1.00.) 

The Science and> Art of Salesmanship. By Simon Robert Hoover. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 
193. 75 cents.) 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship. By Norris A. Brisco. (New 
York: Tl. Ay>plcton and Company. 1916. Pp. xiv, 3S2. 
$1.50.) 

Mercantile and producing concerns are increasingly adopting 
pedagogical methods in building up the business efficiency of their 
employees, and our educational institutions are providing more 
facilities for vocational training. The sales end of a business is 
the most important end ; the size of the market dictates the scale 
and manner of production; the policy of the house is directed to 
getting and maintaining customers’ good-will; ‘‘the richest re- 
wards of business arc in salesmanship rather than in the office 
end.” It is, however, the end which until recently has received 
least attention; the present interest is proved by the fact that 
three of our largest publishing houses in 1916 brought out the 
above texts. 

These three texts have a representative authorsliip. Mr. Fisk 
is director of the selling service of a distinguished New York store 
and was formerly director of courses in retail selling and advertis- 
ing in Dry-Goods Economisfs training school. Mr. Hoover is 
assistant principal of the High School of Commerce of Cleveland 
and his book is ‘^the result of a process of development extending 
through several years of class instruction and close association 
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with a number of large business organizations.” Professor Brisco 
is head of the department of political economy and sociology at 
the School of Commerce, State University of Iowa. They repre- 
sent, therefore, (1) the views of a man experienced in retail sales- 
manship and in teaching it in a corporation school and by mail, 
one who has had a leading part in instituting and spreading the 
pedagogy of sales; (2) the views of a man in one of our best- 
known public commercial high schools, who speaks from the stand- 
point of teacher and theorist and also from that of observer in 
commercial houses; and (3) the views of a dean of the commercial 
school of a prominent university. 

The texts have many elements of similarity, but it seems better 
to point out their dissimilarities and characteristic features. The 
Fisk text is divided into four parts: I, Marketing Methods — a 
good analysis of tlie selling field, retail competition, store sales 
policies, store organization, store and stock arrangement, display 
and advertising; II, Personal Salesmanship — being a presentation 
of the qualifications of the salesman, his knowledge of the store 
and merchandise, the typical customers and how to meet and treat 
them, and the successive stages of a good sale; III, Training 
People to Sell More Goods — which states the purposes in view, 
the proper methods of teaching, and the use of the various in- 
centives for selling efficiency; IV, ‘Supervision of the Selling Force. 
The treatment is precise and to the point ; it sticks strictly to 
retail selling; and is written primarily from the point of view of 
the store manager or proprietor — only about ten pages in the 
second part are put in the second person and addressed to the 
salesmen directly by way of counsel. It will undoubtedly prove 
an excellent guide to store managers and be serviceable in junior 
courses of store instruction. It is quite complete with the ex- 
ception that it offers no treatment of retail advertising. 

The Hoover text is designed for class-room use and is based on 
the assumption of close similarities of salesmanship “when prac- 
ticed in the small retail business, in canvassing, in a department 
store, or by a commercial traveling man.” In the reviewer’s 
opinion this assumption, while correct as a matter of fact, destroys 
to a large degree its serviceableness as a textbook for either be- 
ginners or juniors; it has resulted in a loosely built text, the 
author hopping about with quite unlimited and unwarranted free- 
dom between store, canvasser, and drummer. To a beginner it 
will prove confusing and indefinite, to an advanced student much 
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will be too commonplace. Some of the chapters are compilations 
of heterogeneous data rather than orderly treatments. 

Professor Brisco has divided his text into two parts: I, The 
Salesperson and Efficient Salesmanship; II, The Manager and 
Efficient Salesmanship. The consideration of the third person 
concerned, namely, the consumer, is put into part I by way of in- 
formation to the salesperson as to how he may analyze his cus- 
tomer through appearance, voice, acts, etc. The steps in an orderly 
sale, the objections commonly raised and answered, the use of sug- 
gestion, are also given in this part. But to devote 110 of the S30 
pages to the salesman’s health, appearance, character, tact, per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, honesty, courtesy, confidence, loyalty, etc., 
seems an unduly prolix treatment of common virtues which are 
proper and becoming to any one whether salesman, hod-carrier or 
bank president. Two chapters of the second part, on Habits and 
Fatigue, partake of the same nature. This text is dominated by 
the retaih^^Wmg point of view although it rarely states directly 
this position. It is designed as a textbook, each chapter being fol- 
lowed by a list of questions on the data and by a bibliography. 

Ray B. Westerfield. 

Yale University. 
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Bamburgh, W. C. Talks on business correspondence. (Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1916. Pp. xv, 246. $1.) 

Brown^ B. S. Modern fruit marketing; a complete treatise covering 
harvestinq, vackinq, storinq, transporting, and selling of frtiit. 
(New York: Judd. 1916. Pp. 283. $1.25.) 

Browne, T. A. The Torrens land transfer act of Nebraska. (Lin- 
coln: Legislative Reference Bureau. 1916. Pp. 60.) 

Childs, F. H. A treatise on American business law, with illustrative 
cases. Vol. 1, Elementary law. Contracts. (Chicago: Walton 
School of Comm. 1916. Pp. 351.) 

Cloos, G. M. and Farmer, H. J. Manual for appraising real estate 
and buildings by approved practical methods; with key to land 
values as shown on Caspar*s official map of Milwaukee and suburbs. 
(Milwaukee: C, N. Caspar Co. 1916. Pp. 59. $15.) 

Cohen, J. H. The law; business or profession? (New York: Banks 
Law Pub. Co. 1916. Pp, 415. $2.50.) 

Combat, F. J. Manuel des operations de bourse. New edition. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1916. 6 fr.) 
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Dench, E. A. Advertising by motion pictures, (Cincinnati: Stand- 
ard Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 255. $1.50.) 

Denham, R, S. The science of cost-finding. Applied to factories 
making products to special or shop orders, (Cleveland, O.: Cost- 
dndlng Co. 1916. Pp. 104.) 

Duff, A. M. Manufacturers hourly basis wage calculator for pay 
rolls and labor costs; shows the amount for every quarter hour from 
one quarter hour up to Hi hours, calculated for each half cent of 
wages from 8 cents per hour up to and including 80 per hour; 
145 schedules, (Boston: A. M. Duff. 1916. Pp. 157.) 

Dunlap, G. S. Philadelphia investors 1916, (Philadelphia: Dun- 
lap Prtg. Co. 1916. Pp. 117. $10.) 

Gibsqn, T. The pitfalls of speculation, 1916 edition. (New York: 
Moody Mag. & Bk. Co. 1916. Pp. 184. $1.) 

Hale, S. R. Short talks on retail selling, (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1916. Pp. 170.) 

Haworth, S. G. Cotton seed oil mill bookkeeping, illustrating the 
use of the voucher system. (Battle Creek, Mich.: Ellis Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. 55. $.65.) 

Jackson, F. DeF. The Jackson system of mercantile reporting; prac- 
tical and tested rules on the best and quickest way to establish a 
mercantile credit reporting agency. (Columbus, O.: Speers-Simp- 
son Co. 1916. Pp. 92. 35c.) 

Jones, E. D. The administralioh of industrial enterprises. With 
special reference to factory practice, (New York: Lonemans. 
1916. Pp. vi, 442.) 

To be reviewed. 

Klein, R. Quick calculator: currency reductions. (New York: 
Dutton. 1916. Pp. 13. 80c.) 

The text is in English, French, and Russian; the tables show re- 
ductions from any one into any other system of weight, measure, or 
coinage. 

Leichter, E. Successful selling. A treatise covering essentials of 
selling efficiency. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1915. Pp. 78.) 

Seabrook, E. L. How to make the business pay; a practical treatise 
on business management for contractors in sheet metal work, plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical work and building construction; with methods 
for ascertaining the cost of conducting collections and credits, pub- 
licity and business correspondence, securing and retaining custom. 
(New York: Sheet Metal Pub. 1916. Pp. 173. $2.) 

Shaw, A. W. An approach to business problems. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. xxvi. 332. $2.) 

Tarbell, I. M. New ideals in business. An account of their practice 
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and their effects upon men and profits, (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. 339. $1.75.) 

Thompson, C. B. How to find factory costs. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1916. Pp. 191, charts. $3.) 

Thrift, T. B. and others. Business letters, how to write them. 
(Jackson, Mich.: Business Eng. Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 125. 85c.) 

Webner, E. E. Factory accounting. (Chicago: La Salle Exten. 
Univ. 1916. Pp. 300. $3.30.) 

WiGENT, W. D. and others. Modern filing; a text hook on the office 
system. (Rochester, N. Y.: Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 1916. Pp. 
100. $L) 

Zimmer, Ci. E. The mechanical handling and storing of materials. 
(New York: Van Nostrand. 1916. Pp. 744.) 

Classified C. P. A. problems and solutions — 1915. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1916. Pp. 350. $3.) 

Based on the 1915 examinations of twenty states, there arc 224 
questions, classified according to 117 subjects which fall under 
theory of accounting, practical accounting, and auditing (not com- 
mercial law). The answers have been supplied by Henry C. Cox, 
Hazcn P. Philbrick, Paul J. Esqucrrc, John H. Schnackenberg, 
D. C. Eggleston, Arthur B. Sinclair, Earl A. Saliers, and others. 
A special glossary includes about 100 other questions from the ex- 
aminations which involve accounting terminology. 

The land-title registration act of the state of New York. Second 
edition. (Albany, N. Y. : Bender. 1916. Pp. 87.) 

Mental ability. Course in business essentials, vol. 3. (New York: 
Business Training Corporation. 1916. Pp. 141.) 

Federal bill of lading act (Pomerene act ) making negotiable bills of 
lading in interstate and foreign commerce; effective Jan, 1, 1917. 
(Boston: Merchants National Bank. 1916. Pp. 36.) 

Harvard system of accounts for shoe wholesalers. Explanation of the 
profit and loss statement. Bulletin no. 6, Bureau of Business Re- 
search. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. 41. 50c.) 

Harvard system of stock keeping for shoe retailers. Bulletin no. 7, 
Bureau of Business Research. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
1916. Pp. 37. 50c.) 

Harvard system of operating accounts for wholesale grocers. Ex- 
planation of the profit and loss statement. Bulletin no. 8, Bureau 
of Business Research. (Cambridge: Elarvard Univ. Press. 1916. 
Pp. 43. 50c.) 

The one hundred best investments. (London: British Foreign Col- 
onial Corporation. 1916. Pp. 103. Is.) 

Status of bonds under the federal income tax. (New York: Standard 
Statistics Co. 1917. Pp. 158. $2.) 
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Synopsis of the laws of the Dominion of Canada respecting the sale 

of food and other commodities. (Ottayra: Dept, of Trade & Comm. 

1916. Pp. 16.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

The Telephone and Telephone Exchanges. Their Invention and 
Development. By J. E. Kingsbury. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1915. Pp. x, 568. $4.00.) 

Any one interested in the development of a public utility which 
has become in this country one of the most important servants of 
society and of commerce, will find this book significant and of 
value. It is intended by its author to comprise a short history of 
the telephone industry, and it is in fact an abbreviated or con- 
densed history of the development of invention in the art of the 
telephone. 

The book opens with interesting chapters describing the state 
of science anterior to the invention of the telephone by Alexander 
Graham Bell, and these are followed by chapters relating to the 
scientific characteristics of spoken language and to the develop- 
ment of Mr. Bell’s ideas which eventuated in the telephone itself. 
All of this matter is interesting to one who would study the history 
of the development of this great, revolutionary invention, which 
has had a tremendous influence 'upon society. These eight chap- 
ters are all compressed in 76 pages, and therefore are perhaps 
too condensed to show the full romance of the early telephone 
work. 

In opening the ninth chapter, the author says, “To the present 
generation familiarity in the use of the telephone has dulled the 
sentiment of wonder once existing that speech should be trans- 
mitted or that means should be found for diverting that speech 
from line to line at the speaker’s desire. So promptly was science 
applied to commercial and social uses ; so generally, after a time, 
was the application taken advantage of, that the wonder has 
evaporated and the user only become the more exacting in his 
requirements.” Then follow a number of chapters comprising 
some hundred pages, dealing with the physical construction of 
the modem apparatus, including the exchange switchboards and 
associated apparatus, the transmitters and receivers, the call bells 
and other auxiliary devices, and the manner of their development 
and association into the modern complex commercial telephone 
system. 
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The book may be analyzed into sub-divisions comprising : The 
history of the growth of the idea of Bell and its introduction into 
commercial use; the development of the telephone exchange, with 
all its details; organization of the telephone industry in the 
United States, presented by the author in a most interesting man- 
ner; the development of great exchanges, with the so-called 
multiple switchboard, and utilizing underground cables in the 
larger cities; the engineering problems and difficulties which had 
to be met and overcome in making telephoning in great cities a 
success, which included the development of satisfactory under- 
ground cables, the putting of telephone engineering on a scientific 
and rational basis, the changing from the so-called series arrange- 
ment of devices to the branching or “bridging’’ system (a change 
apparently small in itself, but of far-reaching influence), the in- 
troduction of the common battery system in the form of a storage 
battery at the central office in substitution of the primary cells 
which had theretofore been used in each of the customer’s appli- 
ances, and the development of automatic service; the develop- 
ment of long distance service and the modifications which this has 
imposed on the character of the instruments to be used in tele- 
phony; the prices of telephone service and the extent of the 
service in the different parts of the world. 

The text is followed by appendices, showing telephone statistics 
of the world. Appendix B emphasizes the fact that the British 
government found it necessary in 1915 to increase the prices 
charged by the government telephone department. 

The telephone statistics given in the appendices are now three 
years old, being dated January 1, 1914, but the relative import- 
ance of the telephone in the different countries still is similar to 
that given in this book. Of the nearly 15,000,000 telephones in 
the world on January 1, 1914, over 9,500,000 were in the United 
States. Of the nearly 5,500,000 outside of the United States, 
over 4,000,000 were in government systems, and. in no country 
solely dependent on a government system has the telephone re- 
ceived such a tremendous development as in the United States. 
That this is due to the fact that our telephones arc wholly in the 
hands of private companies who have exercised a superior degree 
of initiative and resourcefulness for the sake of enlarging the 
business to its fullest possibilities may be denied by some people, 
but it is not open to argument that nearly 65 per cent of the 
total world telephones are operated by private companies of the 
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United States, and that the United States is the only country in 
which there is such a widespread use of telephones that the people 
are using nearly 10 telephones for each 100 persons in population. 
No other country, with the exception of Canada — in which again 
most of the telephones are operated by private companies — ex- 
ceeds one half of the number of telephones per 100 capita which 
is characteristic of the United States. In the European countries, 
the relation of the telegraph to the telephone may have something 
to do with this difference, but this can only account for the lesser 
part of the difference. In the Netherlands, with their tremendous 
density of population of nearly 500 people to the square mile, 
there are less than 1^2 telephones per 100 of population. Nor- 
way and Sweden, notable among European states for their tele- 
phone density, have only 4 telephones per 100 of population, al- 
though a good part of the telephones of those countries are in 
government systems, and are supposed to be operated more eco- 
nomically than privately owned telephones in the United States. 

These statistics also show that there is but one city in the 
world outside of the United States which has as large a telephone 
development in proportion to its population as the average for the 
3S cities in the United States with over 200,000 population, and 
also the fact that the rural districts of no other country except 
the United States have come to- use telephones so extensively that 
the rural telephones per capita of the rural population are nearly 
equal to the telephones per capita in the cities. 

In the fiscal year 1913, according to these statistics, the re- 
ceipts per telephone in the United States averaged $33, while 
they averaged $34 for the total of the world. The average for 
European countries, where an overwhelming proportion of the 
telephones are government owned (3,500,000 being government 
owned, to about 500,000 privately owned), the average receipts 
per telephone were $35, ranging from $21.20 for the government 
telephones of Luxemburg to $50 for both private and government 
owned (about half and half) in Spain. 

To those who believe that the telephone service of the United 
States is over expensive to the average user, a study of the statis- 
tics in this book is likel}^ to be illuminating, provided reliance for 
conclusions may be placed on comparisons between the statistics 
of privately owned and government owned systems. The impartial 
student of these statistics may arrive at the conclusion that 
the telephone prices in the United States are not likely to be 
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solved by large average reductions, whether the service remains 
in the hands of private companies or goes into the hands of the 
government, but can only be solved by considering the cost of 
tlie service to the different classes of users, so that users shall pay 
more directly in proportion to what they actually obtain from the 
telephone company in the way of messages. This may call upon 
the larger users to pay more, but users of small and medium needs 
may then pay less. 

DuoAni) C. Jackson. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

NEW BOOKS 

liuRNETT, D. F. Cases on the law of private corporations, selected 
and supplemented with notes. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1916. 
Pp. 140.) 

Mayor, J. Government telephones. The experience of Manitoba, 
Canada. (New York: Moffat, Yard. 1916. Pp. viii, 176. $1.) 

WoRMSER, I. M. Illustrative cases on corporations. A companion 
book to Clark on corporations, third edition. (St. Paul: West 
Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. X, 451. $2.50.) 

/. Opposing governmeiit ownership and operation of public utilities. 
II. Advocating exclusive regulation of all railroads by the federal 
government. (New York: Merchants' Association of New York. 
1916. Pp. 55.) 

The federal antitrust laws with amendments. (Washington: Dept, 
of Justice. 1916. Pp. 105.) 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

The Boot and Shoe Industry in M assachivsetts as a Vocation for 
Women. By the Department of Rkseaiich of the Wo- 
men’s PiDlTCATlONAE AND InDITSTIUAL ITnION (BostOn). 
Studies in F>onomic Relations of Women, A^ol. VI. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 
180; Women in Industry Series, No, 7. (Washington: 
United States Department of Labor. 1915. Pp. 109. 
80 cents.) 

Millinery as a Trade for Worruii. By Louinda Perry. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Susan M. Kingsbury and 
Marian Parris Smith. Studies in F^conomic Relations of 
Women, Vol. V. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. xi, 134. $1.50.) 

The series of Studies in Economic Relations of Women of 
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which the two books under review are a part have a human inter- 
est generally lacking in statistical surveys of industries. Social 
and individual welfare as affected by conditions of labor is the 
keynote of the inquiry. But to my mind the most valuable con- 
tribution which these volumes make to this economic problem is 
the discussion of wage schedules involving as it does a detailed 
study of seasonal fluctuations of employment in trades that arc 
dominated by the whim of fashion. 

Standards of living depend most intimately upon wages received. 
In an earlier investigation of wages of women workers, it was 
estimated that a minimum wage of $9 per week was necessary to 
insure a decent standard of living for women in Boston. If we 
bear this in mind the statistics presented in these studies become 
most significant. 

Ranking next to textiles in the number of women employed, the 
boot and shoe industry ‘‘represents the high-water mark of earn- 
ings for factory women.” The study of wage returns in this 
industry is therefore particularly^ instructive. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions debar many workers from steady employment ; from 9,000 to 
10,000 drop out of the industry entirely at dull seasons. This 
fluctuation varies essentially with the system of manufacture. 
Factories using the “stock system” where the product is little af- 
fectedi^y styles show least variation, while those using the “order 
system,” especially large factories making high-grade goods, show 
most extreme seasons. The busy seasons also vary for different 
localities and even for different factories in the same locality with 
an inevitable tendency to induce a restless shifting about, espe- 
cially among the younger workers, in an unsuccessful attempt to 
keep employed. The wages of this class, therefore, can be con- 
sidered only as supplementary. For purposes of study and 
analysis, interest naturally centers in the earnings of “steady 
workers,” those who work at least 48 weeks, most of them indeed 
work 60 and 61 weeks, for here we really gauge what women work- 
ers may earn in this industry. An important fact at once made 
evident in the statistical tables is “the surprising fluctuation of 
weekly wages” even in seasons of active production. This is il- 
lustrated in two tables (^2, 2S) which show the weekly wages of 
four hand workers and three machine workers for a period of 
three months. Variations ranging from $1 to $9 in these sched- 
ules make it evident how seldom a worker actually receives what 
is easily her “potential wage.” Again, two tables (32, 33) show 
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time lost by twenty-six time workers and seventeen skilled machine 
workers on piece work with the consequent serious deductions 
from annual earnings. This time lost is shown to be seldom due 
to voluntary absences and must be ascribed to what is termed 
‘‘factory unemployment,” that is, irregularity in the amount of 
work given out. The net result of these factors is shown in the 
annual earnings of 1,818 workers, of whom 518 received $500 or 
more; 800 received $500 or less; and 670 of these received $450 
or less. That is, nearly half of these skilled steady workers re- 
ceived less than $9 a week in a factory industry that is admit- 
tedly one in which women are paid the best wages. 

Millinery is an attractive trade to women. Its artistic appeal, 
the social status accorded its workers, and the incentive of high 
wages obtainable at the top make it a popular choice of young 
girls. It has, however, many drawbacks from the point of view of 
the woman who needs an occupation for self-support. With the 
exception of “trimmers,” a comparatively small group of skilled 
and artistic workers who receive high wages, the statistics pre- 
sented in this study show that the rank and file of “makers,” com- 
prising fully three quarters of those in the trade, at best receive 
nominal weekly wages of $8 to $9, ivhich in the majority of cases 
average less than $5 a week for the year. Millinery is indeed a 
good example of “a parasitic trade,” “a trade employing partially 
subsidized woman’s labor,” the w^orker being in part dependent 
upon the family group. 

Seasonal employment reaches its greatest exaggeration in mil- 
linery. The busy season means “rush work,” the taking on of a 
large force of temporary helpers, serious physical and nervous 
strain for employees and over-time work. The dull season brings 
the problem of unemployment which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved by any “scheme of dovetailing several trades.” The 
swing of fashion together with “a chronic over-supply of labor” 
exert the strongest influence in bringing about present conditions 
in this “absolutely unorganized and unregulated trade.” It is 
therefore suggested that correctional influences would be organiza- 
tion of employers to solve the seasonal problems and to modify 
the vagaries of fashion, organization of employees for self-pro- 
tection and to raise their own industrial standards, and a cam- 
paign of education among consumers to make them more intelli- 
gent and considerate in demands. As far as possible, also, young 
workers should be warned against the trade; “only those of ex- 
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ceptional skill, persistency, or economic resources should be per- 
mitted to enter.” 

We are here confronted by the cold fact that even in the ranks 
of skilled labor, it is but a small minority of women who can be 
considered to be properly self-supporting. We certainly should 
not regret that for a large class of women employment is only a 
means of supplementing a fairly adequate family income. The 
presence of these workers in the industrial field does, however, 
seriously complicate the problem of self-support for less fortu- 
nately situated women. 

Such studies as these not only bring this problem squarely to 
the front but also contribute much valuable material towards its 
solution. Those wdio are interested in problems of minimum 
wage legislation, vocational guidance and instruction for the 
trades will find a fund of reliable information in these volumes. 

Sarah S. W. Warden. 

New Haven, Conn, 

Collective Agreements in the Mens Clothing Industry, By 
Charges H. Winslow. Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 198; Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Series, No. 7. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1916. Pp. 186.) 

The present volume represents the seventh report in the series 
issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics under the 
subject of Conciliation and Arbitration. Tlie report is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with agreements between Hart, 
SchafFner and Marx and their employees, and the second with 
agreements between the unions and associations of manufacturers. 
The first of these is much more satisfactory than the second, 
which docs little more than to present the provisions embodied in 
the various agreements. 

The machinery for collective bargaining and mediation in the 
Hart, Schaifner and Marx establishment has been developed grad- 
ually as the result of the serious strike during the latter part of 
1910. In January, 1911, an agreement was negotiated between 
the workmen and their employers which provided for a board of 
arbitration, one member to be selected by the employers, one by 
the employees, and a third by the two previously chosen. This 
board, for which it was found impossible to get a third member, 
was to adjust the existing difficulty and to fix a method for set- 
tling grievances which might arise in the future. 
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As the result of the efforts of the board, the strike was settled 
and a working agreement was adopted which was to remain in 
force for two years. The arbitration board was continued so as 
to provide a final court to which grievances of the workmen might 
be referred. Relief was to be sought first at the hands of the 
labor complaint department which was created by the company 
to hear and remedy grievances. However, this plan did not work 
satisfactorily because appeals were made too frequently to the 
board of arbitration and the settlement of many of the contro- 
versies required a technical knowledge of the industry which 
neither of the members of the board possessed. A trade board was 
accordingly created to which all grievances arc immediately re- 
ferred. This board consists of five practical men in the trade, two 
appointed by the employers and two by the employees, the chair- 
man being appointed by the committee which organized the trade 
board. Eacli side appoints a deputy. 

When a complaint arises the two deputies immediately endeavor 
to bring about a settlement. If they fail the grievance comes 
before the trade board. Failing of adjustment here, the grievance 
is then brought before the board of arbitration for final action. 
The activity of the trade board lias smoothed out many differ- 
ences between the firm and the workers, and has relieved the board 
of arbitration of a great deal of its work. The cases considered 
and disposed of under the agreement have included claims of 
wrongful discharge, adjustment of work and prices, demand for 
the reduction of the number of employees, the preferring of non- 
union helj), and the ill treatment of employees. Of the cases dis- 
posed of by the trade board, ^7.4 per cent were compromised, 
27.4 per cent were decided in favor of the employees, and 24.2 
per cent in favor of the company. 

The status of the unions in the industry has been improved by 
preferential treatment in the matter of hiring, laying off and dis- 
charging of employees. This preferential treatment has natur- 
ally resulted in a rapid growth in union membership, so that in 
1914 between 80 and 90 per cent of the employees of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx were members of the union. Tlie agreements be- 
tween this firm and their employees have been in force with re- 
newals since 1911, and that they have been highly successful in 
maintaining satisfactory relations between the firm and its work- 
men is attested by both sides. 

Besides the agreement betw^een the firm of Hart, Schaffner and 
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Marx and its employees, Mr. Winslow finds collective agreements 
between ten associations of employers and their workmen. Of 
these, seven provide some method of mediation, and nine provide 
machinery for arbitration. Six have provision for a union shop, 
and two others for a preferential union shop. These various 
agreements are all published here in detail. 

The attainment of success in collective bargaining in the cloth- 
ing trades Mr. Winslow properly considers a noteworthy achieve- 
ment because the conditions prevailing in the industry would seem 
to render any collective action imposF^'blc. The workers were not 
only aliens but came from a number ot distinct races, having fre- 
quently not even a common language. They were unskilled, un- 
educated, lacking in material resources, constantly submerged 
under new waves of immigration, and very poorly paid. Yet they 
have succeeded in some cases in establishing what amounts prac- 
tically to a closed shop, have developed a militant and effective 
union, and have shown themselves to be intelligent and capable of 
self-government. If collective bargaining succeeds so well under 
conditions which look so unpromising there is surely reason to 
suppose that it could be introduced with satisfactory results into 
industries where conditions are more favorable. 

Nathaniel R. Whitney. 

State University of Iowa, 

NEW BOOKS 

Collie, J. Articles on industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
including suggestions to attending doctors, medical examiners, and 
claim adjusters. (London: Employers' Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 1916. Pp. 66.) 

Greenwood, J. H. A handbook of industrial law. (London: Univ. 
of London Press. 1916. Pp. 288.) 

Kent, A. ¥. S. Second interim report on an investigation of indus- 
trial fatigue by physiological methods. Cd. 8335. (London: 
Wyman. 1916. Is. 6d.) 

MacLean, a. M. Wage-earning women, (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. 180. 50c.) 

Meyer, H. H. B. List of references on child labor. Industrial 
series no. 3. Bureau publication no. 18. (Washington: Children's 
Bureau. 1916. Pp. 161.) 

O'Hara, E. V. A living wage by legislation: the Oregon experience. 
(Salem, Oregon: Industrial Welfare Commission. 1916. Pp. 
xxiii, 57.) 
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Richey, H. Richey^s federal employers* liability, safety appliance, 
and hours of service acts. Second edition. (Charlottesville, Va.: 
Michie Co. 1916. Pp. 795. $6.50.) 

Sugar, M. W orhing class justice; a popular treatise on the law of 
injunctions in labor disputes. (Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Federation 
of Labor. 1916. Pp. 4-0. 5c.) 

Williams, J. E. and others. The Hart Schaffner S; Marx labor 
agreement. (Chicago: Hart Schaffner & Marx. 1916.) 

WiLLiTS, J H. Steadying employment, with a section devoted to 
some facts on unemployment in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 1916. Pp. 104.) 

Annual reports of national officers of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers* Union. (Toledo, O. : Kratis & Schreiber. 1916. Pp. 107.) 

International labor forum. (New York: Latin-American News As- 
sociation. 1916. 10c.) 

The labor law and the industrial code. With amendments, additions, 
and annotations to July 1, 1916. Printed in advance from the an- 
nual re}X)rt of the Department of Labor for 1916. (Albany: 
Bureau of Statistics and Information. 1916. Pp. 258.) 

Macdonald directory of labor organizations, Chicago and vicinity. 
(Chicago, 154 West Randolph St. 1916. Pp. 64. $5.) 

Ninth report of the registrar of boards of conciliation and investiga- 
tion of proceedings under the industrial disputes investigation act, 
1907 for the fiscal year ending March SI, 1916. (Ottawa. 1916. 
Pp. 204.) 

Proceedings of the fortieth convention of the American Flint Glass 
Workers* Union held at Tiffin, O., July, 1916. (Toledo, O. : 
Kraus & Schreiber. 1916. Pp. 284.) 

Report of the health of munition workers committee. Memorandum 
no. IS, Juvenile employment. (London: Wyman. 1916. Pp. 8.) 

Report of proceedings at the forty-eighth annual trades union con- 
gress at Birmingham, September 1916. (London: Wyman. 1916. 
Is.) 

Rapport au nom de la commission mixte du travail et du chSmage, 
relativement aux mesures d prendre pour proceder a I* organisation 
du travail au moment de la demobilisation, presente par Henri Sel- 
lier et Emile Deslandres. (Paris: Conseil Generale de la Seine. 
1916. Pp. 59.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

NEW BOOKS 

Boss, W. L. The Boss plan for making the bank check good for its 
face value of 100 cents on the dollar throughout the United States. 
(New York: Appeal Prtg. Co. 1916. Pp. 19. 50c.) 
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CuRETON^ C. M. and Harris^ W. M. Banking laws of Texas, with 
annotations, forms, opinions of the attorney general, (Austin: 
Southern I.aw Bk. Pub. 1916. Pp. 875. $7.50.) 

Dickson, T. H. and Mayes, E. Banking and commercial statutes of 
Mississippi, from the code of 1906 and the legislative acts of 1908, 
1910, 1912, 19H, and 1916, (Chicago: Rogers & Hall Co. 1916. 
Pp. 178. $8.) 

Eaton, J. N. Commercial paper: its history and development and the 
probable effect of the federal reserve act. (New York: Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1916.) 

Eoote, a. R. The injustice of the federal farm loan law. (Columbus, 
O.: Am. Progress Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 26. 25c.) 

Gcevara, L. Towards reorganization of international finance. (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1916. 3s. 6d.) 

* 

Ham, a. H. The object of the credit union. A reply to Myron T. 
Herrick. Reprinted from the New York Sunday Times. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 10.) 

Ham, a. H. People* s bank. Address delivered before the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
15,1910. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp, 13.) 

Kemmerer, E. W. Modern currency reforms. A history and dis- 
cussion of recent currency reforms in India^ Porto Rico, Philippine 
Islands, Straits Settlements and Mexico. (New York: Macmillan. 
1916. Pp. xxi, 564. $2.40.) 

To be reviewed, 

Kniffin, W. H., Jr. The practical xcork of a bank. Second edition. 
(New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 650. $5.) 

MacDonald, G. The evolution of coinage. (New York: Putnams. 
1916.) 

Patterson, E. L. S. Notes on foreign exchange and a glossary of fin- 
ancial terms. (Toronto: Shaw Corres. School. 1916. Pp. 236.) 
To be reviewed. 

Perine, E. T. B. The story of the trust companies, (New York: 
Putnams, 1916. Pp. xvii, 327. $1.50.) 

Prato, G. Problemi monetari e hancari nei secoli XVII. e XVIII. 
(Torino: Soc. Tip. Ed. Nazionale. 1916. Pp. 315.) 

Thralls, J. The clearing house. (New York: Am. Bankers Assoc. 
1916. Pp. X, 79. $1.) 

Wheeler, D. B. A new system of hanking and credit, established by 
pooling small bank balances in a single joint account. (Washing- 
ton: Hayworth Pub. House. 1916.) 

Banks and hanking. (New York: Am. Inst. Banking. 1916. Pp. 
304. $2.) 
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Among the contributors are II. Parker Willis, C. W. Allendoerfer, 
Harold J. Drelier, Jerome Thralls, and George E. Allen. 

Bulletin of the National Federation of Remedial Loan Associations, 
November, li)l(L Proceedings of the eighth annual convention, 
Detroit, Mich., June 22-2Jj, lOKI. (George E. Upson, 107 Paul 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. Pj). xiii, 51.) 

The following papers arc here reprinted: “The years pro- 
gress,’* by A. ri. Ham; “Conditions in Ohio under the law of 1915,” 
by Arthur 1), Baldwin; “Advertising,” by George E. Upson; “The 
Morris plan,” discussion; “Re^cording mortgages,'’ by V. E. Stroup; 
‘'Standards of salaries,” by A. L. Whitincr; and “The future of the 
remedial loan movement and the outlook for national federation,” by 
Hugh C avanaugh. A table shows- the work of the remedial loan 
societies for 191 5-1 91 G. 

Departmental committee on prices. Jnterim report on meat, milk, and 
bacon. Cd. 8358. (London: Wyman. 19ir>. 2s. 6d.) 

The federal estate tax law and regtdations (inheritance tax). (New 
York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 35.) 

The federal farm loan act. With marginal notes and index. Sen. 
Doc. No. 500, 61 Cong., I Scss. Prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Rural Credits. (St. I>ouis: Am. Nat. Bank of St. Louis. 1916. 
Pp. 49.) 

Trust companies of the United States, 1i)t(>. (New York: U. S. 
Mortgage 8c Trust Co. 1916. Pp. lx, 519.) 

This is the fourteenth edition. The statistics of 1932 com- 
panies are given and there is a digest of state legislation relating 
to trust coinj)anies, with the reserves which they are required by 
law to keej). The volume is handsomely printed and maintains the 
standard set by previous issues. 

Whjat it costs to run a bank; a report bp the Bureau of Business 
Standards of the A, IV. Shaw Company. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1916. $2.) 

Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Colonial Tariff Policy of France. By Arthur Gikauut. 
pjdited by Cuxulks Gidk. Carnegie Phidowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of P'^conomics and History. (Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. 305. $S.50.) 
This is one of the two initial publications issued by the Division 
of Economics and History of the (kamegie Pmdowrnent for In- 
ternational Peace; the other being GrunzePs Fjcononiic Protec- 
tionism. Professor J. B. Clark, the director of the division, has 
introduced the series with a preface which is identical for the two 
volumes. Professor GiraulUs book is said on the title-page to be 
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edited by Professor Charles Gidc ; there is, however, nothing in the 
way of explanation or comment from the editor. Presumably he 
has been responsible only for the selection of author and topic. 

The book gives a narrative and critical account of the colonial 
policy of France. A first part, comprising about half the con- 
tents, gives a historical sketch of that policy. The second and 
concluding part takes up the present colonies one by one — the 
Small Colonics, Indo-China, Madagascar and dependencies. West 
Africa, Equatorial Africa, Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco — and 
describes and discusses their present relations with the mother 
country. In style and arrangement it is a typical and creditable 
example of French scholarly work. It is fluently and clearly writ- 
ten, well arranged, supplied with convenient introductions and 
summaries ; and there is a good index. The passages that involve 
criticism and reasoning arc sensible, but cannot be said to shoTv 
a thorough grasp of general economic theory or of the principles 
of international trade. 

The most interesting period in the long story is that of the last 
generation ; that is, since the culmination of the protectionist re- 
action in France in the tariff act of 1892. Then was adopted 
for the main colonies the general policy of ‘‘tariff assimilation.” 
By this term is meant that the main colonies (by no means all) 
are treated as an integral part of French tariff territory. French 
goods are admitted free into the colonics, and colonial goods are 
admitted (in the main) free into France. Foreign goods pay the 
same duties on importation either into the colonies or into France ; 
hence colonial and French producers have alike the protection 
of the French tariff. The system obviously cuts two ways, and 
even from the protectionist point of view is by no means without 
disadvantage to the mother country. The French producers find 
themselves exposed to the free competition of colonial producers. 
More important, the colonial producers of such commodities as 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa gain in France the benefit of the French 
duties on foreign competing products. A curious illustration is 
found in the duties on such colonial products as coffee and cocoa. 
Under the tariff legislation of 1892 these were “half assimilated”; 
that is, they were admitted at one half the duties levied upon cof- 
fee and cocoa coming from foreign countries. The colonies de- 
manded the full application of the principle of assimilation — ^that 
their coffee and cocoa should be admitted free; and this was fin- 
ally granted in 1912. The obvious effect is that they get a pro- 
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tcction equal to the duties, designed to be purely fiscal, upon 
foreign coffee and cocoa. To all intents they get a bounty equal 
to the amount of this duty; precisely as Hawaiian sugar had a 
quasi-bounty in tlic United States under the reciprocity arrange- 
ments which preceded our formal acquisition of Hawaii. Under- 
neath the whole discussion of these duties one sees the influence of 
the persistent notion, fostered by the usual protectionist mode of 
discussion, that a duty on imports is a tax not on the country in 
which the imports arc consumed but one on the country whence 
the imports come. 

The tariff reformers in France, among whom the author is to 
be ranked, are now championing the principle of “tariff person- 
ality.” This means that each of the important colonies (such as 
Madagascar and Indo-China) is to be treated separately, and 
that tariff arrangements are to be made to suit the special needs 
of each colony. Evidently an important aim is that foreign 
products shall be admitted into these colonies not at the full rates 
of the French tariff (as they are under the policy of assimilation) 
but at lower rates. Professor Girault supports this policy by 
considerations of all kinds, among them some that are designed to 
appeal to the protectionists themselves. He maintains, for ex- 
ample, that the unflinching application of the French tariff 
regime lays burdens upon some of the colonies, prevents them 
from developing, and hence prevents them from being good custo- 
mers for the French themselves — the old story of the supreme im- 
portance of sales, customers, markets ! 

The reader interested in the details of colonial policy will find in 
Professor Girault’s book as clear a statement of the intricacies 
of French colonial methods as is consistent with completeness and 
fullness. At best the description cannot be made entirely simple. 
The different colonies are subjected to very diff*erent treatment, 
even beyond the general division into assimilated and non-assimi- 
lated colonies. These differences, moreover, are brought about 
not merely by legislation, but by the administrative decrees which 
French legislative practice so often authorizes. The discretion 
commonly given to administrative authorities in France has great 
advantages, permitting an elasticity and flexibility which the rigor 
of our cumbrous American laws makes impossible. But this same 
circumstance brings no small difficulties for the student, who can 
ascertain the actual working of a particular measure only by fol- 
lowing a series of administrative decrees not recorded in the sources 
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usually accessible to him. This volume enables one to follow the 
situation in all essentials; and altogether it is to be commended 
as a well-balanced and thorough piece of scholarly work. 

F. W. Taussig. 

Harvard University, 


NEW BOOKS 

AghnideSj N. P. Mohammedan theories of finance. With an intro- 
duction to Mohammedan law and a bibliography, Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in history^ economics, and public law, vol. LXX, no. 
166. (New York: Longmans. 1916. Pp. 510. $4.) 

The. author calls his dissertation ‘'an attempt to give a com- 
prehensive exposition of the Mohammedan financial theories in their 
entirety with special emphasis, when possible, on the reasons under- 
lying them.” The reservation is quite in point, and liis desire to be 
superlatively comprehensive has tempted him to stray from his de- 
clared object into bypaths where at times he narrowly escapes 
losing himself: Qui trop embrasse, mal etreint. 

The germ of the Muhammadan system of finance is contained in 
Surah VIII, 42, of the Qur’an, rightly entitled “The Spoils.” Its 
development could not help being iiifiuenced by the characteristic 
notions of Islam, which recognizes the individual rather than the 
community and even now has no clear conception of the idea we 
express by the word state. Based on the division of the spoils of 
war in its primary stage, it subjected the conquered unbeliever to a 
tribute, intended to defray the expenses of the general administra- 
tion while the zakat or tax imposed upon the well-to-do believer was 
exacted, as the name implies, by way of purification — namely, to 
sanctify his possession of the remainder — and constituted a separate 
fund, called God’s property, to be kept apart from the common 
property of the Moslemin because devoted to charitable purposes. 
With a more arbitrary since more opportunist interpretation of law 
and custom in the matter of finance, the observance of this distinc- 
tion became less strict and the financial system assumed gradually 
the forms expatiated upon by the author principally from the stand- 
point of the Hanefites. 

Dividing his work into two parts, the first of which serves as an 
introduction to the second or main one, a treatise on the financial 
theories proper, the author overwhelms us with a mass of detail, 
in itself very instructive but not always relevant or of proportionate 
explanatory value, and sometimes hard to disentangle. He presup- 
poses a good deal of discrimination in his readers, who need much 
patient labor to arrive at a correct classification of the minutiae ad- 
duced to illuminate the evolution of modes of procedure illustrative 
of the truth, nowhere more disccrnable than in Muhammadan 
theories of finance, though this dissertation leaves it only to be 
inferred, that in the beginning men create institutions in the end to 
be moulded and governed by them. 
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Tlie volume concludes with the announcement of a third part 
in which the origins of the Muhammadan system of taxation and its 
relation to theory will be discussed. 

Brown, J, C. Every Americanos business; the tariff and the coming 
trade war. (New York: M. Kennerlcy. 1916. Pp. 313. $1.50.) 

Cloud, J. D. The financial problem of cities. (Cincinnati, O. : J. I). 
Cloud. 1916. Pp. 16.) 

CusTis, V. The state tax system of Washington. (Seattle: University 
of Washington. 1916. Pp. vi. 1 12.) 

Gaffney, J. P. Taxation and new sources of revenue. (Philadel- 
phia: Finance Committee of the Philadelphia Councils. 1916. 
Pp. 22.) 

Grunzel, j. Economic protectionism. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. (()xford: Clarendon J^ress. 1916. Pp. xiii, 
357. 8s. (id.) 

To be reviewed. 

IIecht, II. S. Municipal finances of New Orleans, 18(>0-191G. (New 
Orleans: Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 32.) 

Hobson, J. A. The new protectionism. (London: Unwin. 1916. 
Pp. XX, 152. 2s. (id.) 

Hosmer, F. j. The tariff. A short study upon an important subject. 
(Boston: Home Market Club. 1916. Pp. 45.) 

Lagaillardk, j. I/impdt sur les benefices des guerre exiraordinaires. 
(Toulouse: Librairie Soubiron. 1916.) 

Lewis, H. T. Summary of the revenue laws of Idaho. (Moscow: 
Univ. of Idaho. 1916.) 

McDonald, E. L. Taxation of mortgages in Kentucky. (Louisville: 
Real Estate Board. 1916. Pp. 67.) 

Madsen, A. W^. The state as manufacturer and trader. An examina- 
tion based on the commercial industrial and fiscal results obtained 
from government tobacco monopolies. (London: Unwin. 1916. 
Pp. ix, 281. 7s. 6d.) 

Mohun, B. The United States income tax law, the estate tax law, 
the munition manufacturers tax laxv, and the capital-stock tax law, 
approved September 8, 1916. (Washington: B. S. Adams. 1916. 
Pp. 70. 50c.) 

Montgomery, II. H. 1917 income tax procedure. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1916. Pp. 450. $2.50.) 

Tucker, R. S. A syllabus in public finance. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Mich. 1916. Pp. 38. 75c.) 

Underhay, F. G. Income tax. New edition. (London: Ward, 
Lock. 1916. Pp. 272. 2s.) 
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Withers, H. International finance. (New York; Dutton. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 186. $1.25.) 

ZoLLER, J. F. Taxation of business corporations in the state of New 
York, (New York; Real Estate Assoc., State of N. Y. 1916. 
Pp. 27.) 

Civic assessment commission report, (St. John, N, B. 1916. Pp. 
189.) 

The cost of municipal government in Massachusetts, Ninth annual 
report on the statistics of municipal finances for city and town fiscal 
years ending between November SO, JQlJf, and March SI, 1915. 
Pub. Doc. No. 79. (Boston; Bureau of Statistics. 1916. Pp. 
xxxi, 301.) 

Income tax law; analysis and comment. (Third edition.) Together 
with estate tax law. (New York; Harris, Forbes & Co. 1916. Pp. 
125.) 

List of references on the taxation of intangible property ( with special 
reference to mortgages). Typewritten. (Washington: Library of 
Congress. 1916. Pp. 6.) 

The Massachusetts income tax. (Boston: Old Colony Trust Co. 1916. 
Pp. 57.) 

New federal tax laws, September 8, 1916; income tax law, xvar rev- 
enue law, estate tax law, munitions tax law, miscellaneous taxes. 
(New York: Broadway Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 22. 50c.) 

New York City*s administrative progress, 191\-1916: a survey of 
various departments under the jurisdiction of the mayor. (New 
York: Dept, of Finance. 1916. Pp. 351.) 

A report based on a survey conducted by Henry Bruere, city 
chamberlain. 

Omnibus revenue act of 1910. (San Francisco: Savings Union Bank 
and Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 90.) 

Single tax and its Cleveland champions; letters and answers published 
in the Catholic Bulletin. (Cleveland, O. : Prompt Prtg. Co. 1916. 
Pp. 32. 5c.) 

Standard manual of the income tax. 1917 edition. (New York: 
Standard Statistics Co. 1917. $2.50.) 

Status of bonds under the federal income tax. Advance 1917 edition. 
(New York: Standard Statistics Co. 1916. Pp. 158. $2.) 

The secured debts tax law of the state of New York, and the mortgage 
tax law of the state of New York. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1916. Pp. 56.) 

Summary of Australian financial statistics, 1906-1915, Finance bul- 
letin no. 9. (Melbourne: Office of Statistics. 1916. Pp. 82.) 

The transfer tax law of the state of New York, complete, including the 
amendments of 1916, being the article entitled Taxable transfers,** 
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constituting article 10, chapter 62, of the laws of 1909, as amended. 
(New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 47.) 

Translation of the New Chilean customs tariff law, with comparison of 
the new rates of duty and those leviable under the former tariff 
(London: King. 1916. Is.) 

The United States tariff commission, in effect September 9, 1916. 
(New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 15.) 

W ar loans and war finance. Second edition. (New York: iMechanics 
& Metals National Bank. 1916. Pp. 39.) 

The work of the Colorado tax commission. A report prepared for the. 
Survey Committee of State Affairs, state of Colorado, by Robert 
Murray Haig, with a letter of comment by Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
(Denver : Denver Civic and Commercial Assoc. 1916. Pp. 53.) 

Your income tax. Revised edition for 1916-1917. (London: Nelson. 
1916. Is. 6d.) 

1916 budget of the city of Rochester, N. Y. (Rochester: (’ity Comp- 
troller. 1916. Pp. 47.) 
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Castle, W. E. Genetics and eugenics. (Cambridge: Harvard Uiiiv. 
Press. 1916. Pp, 320. $1.50.) 

Frankel, L. K. a study of mortality statistics of southern com- 
munities. (New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1916. Pp. 8.) 

Gurney, A. E. I'he population of the Polish commonwealth, (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 1916. Pp. 40. 6d.) 

More, A. Fecundity versus civilization. A contribution to the study 
of over-population as the cause of war and the chief obstacle to the 
emancipation of women, with special reference to Germany. (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin. 1916. Pp. 52. Is.) 

Turquan, J. and Dauraic, J. La depopulation fran^aise. Prop- 
ositions pour la repopulation. (Paris: Tallandier. 1916. 1.25 fr.) 

Population and vital statistics. Bulletin no. 33. Common w^ealth 

demography, 1915, and previous years. (Melbourne: Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1916.) 

Lectures and addresses on the negro in the South. (Charlottesville: 
Univ. of Virginia. 1916. Pp. 128.) 

The sanitary progress and vital statistics of Hawaii. (Newark, N. J.: 
Prudential Press. 1916. Pp. 82.) 

The literacy test for immigrants; a debate. (Chicago: Delta Sigma 
Rho, Univ. of Chicago Chapter. 1916. Pp. 62, $1.) 
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Criminality and Economic Conditions, By William Adrian 
Bongek. Translated by Henry P. Horton. The Modern 
Criminal Science Series, published under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1916. Pp. xxxi, 
706. $5.50.) 

The author of this volume is one of the founders of the Inter- 
national Union of Penal Law and is perhaps the most eminent of 
Dutch criminologists. 

In one sentence the book may be characterized as a statement 
of the socialist’s basis of criminology and his refutation of Lom- 
broso’s theory of ‘‘the bom criminal.” It has, liowever, an inter- 
est for a much larger circle than is included by the designation of 
socialists, for Dr. Bonger has gathered inucli valuable material, 
all of which he presents so fairly that even those who would ques- 
tion the validity of his reasoning and his philosophy will find the 
book an aid to clear thinking. 

More than one third of its 700 pages arc devoted to summaries 
and criticisms of the literature dealing with the relation between 
criminality and economic conditions from the time of Thomas 
More to the present day. It is interesting to note that Robert 
Owen, one of the precursors of modern criminal science, in 1844 
gave expression to views that, in general, accord with Dr. Bon- 
ger’s conclusions, and which he sums up as follows : “It is not the 
man himself, it is his circumstances that form his character. An 
unfavorable environment produces a bad man, a favorable one, a 
good man; but the organization of the society of today is such 
that it awakens in a man all evil qualities.” 

Dr. Bonger presents interesting testimony of the statisticians 
who showed that with an increase in the price of grain there came 
a corresponding increase in the number of crimes against prop- 
erty together with a general decrease in the number of crimes 
against morals and against the person. While he does not im- 
peach the validity of this reasoning, he warns against considering 
this European experience of the middle of the last century as a 
law of nature. Quite naturally he devotes considerable attention 
to the analysis and criticism of the doctrines of Lombroso, Ferri, 
and other members of the Italian school of criminology. His in- 
forming criticism of Ferri’s anthropological, cosmic, and social 
factors brings the reader to a much better understanding of the 
content of the expression “economic conditions.” 
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In the second part of the book the author devotes himself to a 
presentation of the present economic system and its consequences, 
and by abundant statistics he endeavors to show that the capital- 
ist scheme of production is the cause of the crime which the 
weaknesses of the individual lead him to commit. While his study 
of the relationship of the economic conditions to crimes against 
property is enlightening and convincing, lie is not so successful 
when he comes to show this same relationship in sex crimes and 
other crimes against the person. 

In a short chapter covering ten pages near the end of the book 
he deals with the individual factor in crime, which in his social 
philosophy is clearly recognized in pathological crimes only. The 
number of criminals who are qualitatively different from the gen- 
eral group he deems almost negligibly small; but Dr. Spalding 
found in the examination of 400 women offenders at the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory for Women that there were 37 per cent of 
abnormal mental cases. Likewise in a detailed examination of the 
first 300 cases in the Massachusetts Reformatory (for men) Drs. 
Stearns and Rossy found 22 per cent were feeble-minded, 9.6 per 
cent border-line cases, and 3.3 per cent probably psychotic. The 
highest percentage of the feeble-minded was found among prison- 
ers guilty of sex off’enses and the lowest among prisoners guilty 
of crimes against property, while the percentage of those who 
were probably psychotic subjects was highest among prisoners 
guilty of crimes against life. Dr. Healy throws additional light 
on this subject in his investigation of 1,000 young recidivists 
among whom he found 247 who were either morons, imbeciles, or 
were suffering from subnormal mentality or psychosis. 

The individual case analyses that are being made by Drs. Healy, 
Guy Fernald, Spalding, and others arc throwing light upon this 
individual element which Dr. Bonger considers either secondary 
or negligible in amount, but which they are finding too large in 
volume to dispose of in this way. In the normal man economic 
conditions provide the best explanation why crimes arc committed 
but these recent researches would go to show that in about 25 
per cent of the cases the criminal is physically or mentally pre- 
disposed to crime and the number may prove to be larger. 

To Dr. Bonger’s statement that ^‘to be a good criminologist it 
is necessary to be a statistician but it is necessary to be a soci- 
ologist also” must now be added that he must likewise be a 
psychologist. 


C. C. Caestens. 
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Readings m Social Problems. By Albert Benedict Wolfe. 

(Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. xiii, 804. 1916. 

$^.80.) 

In determining the field to be covered by a compilation of 
writings on social problems, Professor Wolfe has done wisely to 
make the question of population his central theme. While the eco- 
nomic activities of society are often truthfully referred to as 
basic, yet there is no department of the social organization which 
touches so intimately and intricately practically all human rela- 
tionships as that which includes the growth, size, and make-up of 
the population; even the economic organization itself is largely 
determined by the density of population. If the sociological train- 
ing of young people for active and useful life in society were re- 
stricted to the mastery of one single topic, that topic should 
emphatically be the laws of population. A book dealing broadly 
and authoritatively with this subject has therefore abundant 
raison d'etre. For the rest, its success and usefulness depend 
largely upon the judgment with which the selections are chosen. 

Professor Wolfe gives evidence of wide knowledge of the liter- 
ature and of careful discrimination in his choice of the selections 
which he has brought together. He has avoided the two undesira- 
ble extremes, on the one hand of choosing startling and novel but 
erratic and inconclusive discussions, and on the other hand of 
limiting himself to thoroughly standard and classical writings, 
which convey general truths already broadly familiar and there- 
fore lacking in inspiration. The topics covered in this book fall 
under five main heads: viz,. Problems of Population, Immigra- 
tion, The Woman Problem, Marriage and Divorce, and the Negro 
Problem in the United States. The author believes in the histori- 
cal approach to modern social problems as the only method of 
acquiring a sound perspective, and therefore many of his selections 
are from writers of several generations ago. This comparison of 
the opinions of widely separated periods with reference to endur- 
ing human relationships is decidedly stimulating and suggestive. 
On the other hand, the passages from contemporary writers set 
forth some of the latest and most advanced views with reference to 
live issues. The author displays an admirable impartiality in his 
selections, concealing very successfully any predilections he may 
have in one direction or another. 

It would be obviously out of place for the reviewer to attempt 
to criticise the subject-matter of the various chapters. The 
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writers from whose works Professor Wolfe has made his selections 
are almost all well-known and recognized authorities in their va- 
rious spheres ; the passages chosen are those in which each voices 
his special message most succinctly and clearly. There is there- 
fore a fund of diversified and vigorous thinking on social topics, 
which the reader is free to weigh and evaluate according to his 
own judgment and standards. The book will be found to be a 
valuable reference work for those already somewhat familiar with 
the topics treated, and undoubtedly an excellent educational 
medium for the student who approaches the subject for the first 
time. 

Henry Pratt FAiRcnum. 

Yale University. 


NEW BOOKS 

Anstruther, E. H. The farm servant. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1916. Pp. 410. 6s.) 

Aronovici, C. The social survey. (Philadelphia: Harper Press. 
1916. Pp. 255. $1.25.) 

Atherton, S. H. Survey of wage-earning girls heloxv suteen years 
of age in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 1915. (New York: Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 1915. Pp. 65. 25c.) 

Largely local in value, this study suggests a type of volunteer 
service which is needed in every community, to interpret the com- 
munity to itself. If the allied forces for betterment in each of our 
industrial centers of moderate size (Wilkes-Barre numbered 67,105 
population in 1910) would })ul to themselves the queries raised by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley in the preface, and answered in the report, 
society might be stirred to eliminate some of the dreariness here 
pictured. 

The survey contributes less to knowledge of industrial than of 
social questions. It helps to roll up data with regard to wages 
and shifting of employed minors, and the consequences, but it adds 
no new facts. It does, however, introduce us to social conditions 
when it tells us that 50 per cent of the families are Roman Catholic 
in religion; that *‘of 175 families whose fathers are foreign born,” 
84 daughters report no other language than English; that one fifth 
of the group studied (21.9 per cent) left school before they were 
14 years of age, or illegally; that as many girls are idle as at work 
between 14 and 16 years of age (also contrary to law) if one in- 
terprets the chart correctly; that 30 per cent of the families repre- 
sented are below the poverty line (if we may accept $2 weekly 
income per capita without rent as the margin of safety). 

The scliedulc is not printed, the tables and graphic material are 
grouped at the end of the pamphlet; unfortunately the legends arc 
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inaccurate (VI, 3) or insufficient (VI, 4), and the presentation is 
sketchy. But the city of Wilkes-Barre will be the better for its 
accomplishment. Susan M. Kingsbury. 

Bascom, E. L. and Mendenhall, D. R. List of hooks and pamphlets 
on infant welfare. (Madison, Wis.: Free Library Commission. 
1916.) 

Biroe, W. S. True food values and their low costs, or economy in 
living, (New York: Sully & Kleinteich. 1916. Pp. 218. 50c.) 

Blackford, K. and Newcomb, A. Analysing character, the new 
science of judging men; misfits in business, the home and social life. 
(New York: Review of Reviews Co. 1916. Pp. 488.) 

Bruce, A. A. Property and society. (Chicago: McClurg. 1916. 
Pp. 150. 50c.) 

Dunlop, D. N. British destiny. The principles of progress. (Lon- 
don: Path Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. xi, 113. 3s. 6d.) 

Estabrook, a. H. The Jukes in 1915. (Washington: Carnegie Inst. 
1916. Pp. 85. $2.50.) 

Fairchild, H. P. Outline of applied sociology. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1916. Pp. 853. $1.75.) 

To be reviewed. 

Francke, M. Opportunities for women in domestic service. (Phila- 
delphia: Assoc, of Collegiate Alumnae. 1916. Pp. 64. 50c.) 

Gladstone, H. The abolishment of poverty in United States. (Chi- 
cago: Society for Advancement of Public Economy. 1916. Pp. 
143.) 

Harrison, S. M. Community action through surveys. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, Dept, of Surveys and Exhibits, 1916. 

Pp. 23. 10c.) 

Hedges, A. C. Vocational training of girls in the state of New York. 
(Albany: Dept, of Education. 1916. Pp. 41.) 

Hedges, A. C. Wage xvorth of school training. An analytical study 
of six hundred women-workers in textile factories. (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1915. Pp. 173.) 

The study purposes ‘‘to gain first-hand and authoritative in- 
formation for intelligent promotion of industrial training of girls 
for higher and more progressive wage earning,’* through data se- 
cured from schedules filled out by workers in factories. It claims 
that the trades require “health, habits of industry, and mental un- 
derstanding of the demands of industrial organization.’* It con- 
cludes that a revision of school methods is necessary in order to 
secure “habits of concentration and speedy, accurate and cooperative 
work.” The author lays emphasis on the need for dexterity and 
skill and advocates day-time classes in the factory conducted co- 
operatively by public school and employer. 
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The data (schedules secured from 605 workers in the factories of 
four different hrms^ each of different type) are insufficient foun- 
dation for the elaborate statistical analysis presented, and the 
interpretation is confused and inconclusive. 

The endeavor to measure wage and experience by means of indices 
is commendable. But the definitions are frequently inaccurate or 
clumsily expressed, as in reference to experience-index and wage- 
index (p. 36); the calculations are unnecessarily complex; the use 
of the term “quartilc** is incorrect (chart 14); unjustified com- 
parisons are made between groups of very unequal size (chart 8) ; 
and the tabular and graphic presentations fail of tlieir purpose by 
reason of their unscientific and unclear form and legends. (See 
especially tables 37 and 42 and chart 16.) 

Susan M. Kingsbury. 

Hudson, M. O. A complete new set of laws for the welfare of all 
Missouri children, (Columbus: Missouri Children’s Code Com- 
mission, State University. 1916.) 

Ihdler, J- and others. The houses of Providence. (Providence, 
R. I.: Chamber of Commerce. 1916. Pp. 96.) 

Kelynack, T. N. T'hc child xeclfare annual. (London: John Bale, 
wSons, & Danielsson. 1916. Pp. 346. 7s. 6d.) 

Lapp, J. A. Our America. The elements of civics. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1916. Pp. 399. $1.25.) 

Written to set forth the elementary facts of government in this 
country. Contains chapters on “Some rural problems,” “Conserva- 
tion,” “Controlling business,” “Where the money comes from,” and 
a bibliography. 

Leeson, C. The child and the war. Being notes on juvenile delin- 
quency. (London: Demy. 1916. Is.) 

McGarrah, a. F. Modern church finance, its principles and practice. 
(New York: Revell. 1916. Pp. 328.) 

Miner, M. E. Slavery of prostitution; a plea for emancipation. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 308. $1.50.) 

Nearing, S. Poverty and riches; a study of the industrial regime. 
(Philadelphia: Winston. 1916. Pp. 261. $1.) 

Nolen, J. More houses for Bridgeport. (Bridgeport, Conn.: Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 1916. Pp. 62.) 

Rose, M. S. Feeding the family. (New York: Macmillan. 1916. 
Pp. 449. $2.10.) 

Shepherd, R. P. Fjssentials of community efficiency. (Chicago. 
Printed for the author by the Abingdon Press. 1916. Pp. xiii, 273. 
$ 1 .) 

Smith, H. B. Establishing industrial schools. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1916. Pp. 166. 60c.) 
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Tournan^ I. Le regime de Valcool, sa reforme necessaire, (Paris: 
Dunod & Pinat. 1916. Pp. 492. 9 fr.) 

Wheeler^ W. B. Federal and state laws relating to intoxicating 
liquor, (Westerville^ O.: American Issue Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 96. 
25.) 

WiiiSON, L. A. A list of helpful publications concerning vocational 
instruction, (Albany: N. Y. State Univ. 1915. Pp. 52.) 

Among industrial workers (wags and means) a hand hook for asso- 
ciations in industrial fields. (New York: Y. M. C. A., Indus. Dept. 
1916. Pp. 118. 50c.) 

First annual report of the Department of Public Welfare, W 15-1910. 
(Dallas, Texas: Dept. Public W^elfarc. 1916. Pp. 88.) 

Reports the operations of the employment bureau. 

International Health Commission, second annual report, January 1, 
1915-December SI, 1915. (New York: The Commission, 61 
Broadway. 1916. Pp. 204.) 

The progress of housing reform in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn: Tenement 
House Committee. 1916. Pp. 47.) 

Prostitution: the moral hearings of the problem. (J.ondon: King. 
1916. 2s.) 

Report of the advisory committee on proposals for the state purchase 
of the licensed liquor trade, (London: Wyman. 1916. Id.) 

Rural school sanitation including physical and mental status of school 
children in Porter County, Indiana. U. S. Public Health Bulletin 
no. 77. (Washington: Public Health Service. 1916. Pp. 127.) 

School nurse. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916.) 

A tabular statement of infant-welfare work by public and private 
agencies in the United States. Infant mortality series, no. 5. 
(Washington: Children's Bureau. 1916. Pp. 114.) 

Statistiques annuelles des etablissements penitentiaires et des in- 
stitutions d'assistance, annee 1015. Printed in English and French 
together. (Quebec: Bure«au of Statistics, Dept, of Provincial Sec- 
retary. 1916. Pp. 133.) 

Insurance and Pensions 

United States Life Tables, 1910. Prepared under the supervision 
of James W. Glover. (Washington : Bureau of the Census. 
1916. Pp. 65.) 

American economists will welcome as a publication of the first 
importance a recent volume of the Census Bureau entitled United 
States Life Tables. This volume makes at once available the 
essential data on the average length of life of the several classes 
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of the conimunit^y, and more especially in the Eastern and indus- 
trial sections of the country. For the first time in our national 
history, facts have been compiled which are as authoritative as 
those which have long been available for the advanced European 
countries. The government has recognized the importance of its 
human resources, and has taken the first step in a national cam- 
paign for life conservation. 

A few American life tables have yjreviously been compiled from 
insurance ( xperience. The federal government has also published 
from time to time life tables for the larger cities, but these have 
no scientific or actuarial value. Professor Glover’s connection 
with the present venture guarantees an absolutely sound actuarial 
basis for this work. Yet with all of their technical excellence these 
tables have been prepared with an eye to the widest public use. 
Their arrangement is extremely simple, following a very natural 
sequence from the more general to the more specific groups. The 
explanations are detailed, are n on-technical in character, and are 
illustrated with examples. Public health officials, students of vital 
statistics, physicians, sociologists, economists, and all persons in- 
terested in the public health movement of America will find the 
tables a valuable reference source. The Census Bureau, Professor 
Glover, and the country at large are all to be congratulated on 
the highly successful outcome of this important scientific work. 

The tables are based on the census enumeration of 1910 and 
the mortality returns of the three years 1909, 1910, and 1911 for 
the ten original registration states and the District of Columbia. 
There are in all twenty-five life tables. The first is for both sexes 
in the original registration states; the next fourteen are for males 
and females respectively in the following seven classes of the popu- 
lation : aggregate, white, negro, native white, foreign white, cities, 
and rural. The last ten tables are for males and females respect- 
ively in five states — Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and New York. 

The first table is probably the most important, being based on 
the largest exposure, namely 24,000,000 enumerated lives and 
1,000,000 reported deaths. According to this table the average 
expectation of life of persons in these registration states is, at 
birth, about 51 years. For a man, the average is a little under 50 
years and for a woman it is 58 years. The tables make no at- 
tempt to explain these differences but if an explanation is allow- 
able it may be pointed out that men arc the more exposed to death 
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from homicide, suicide, and the accidents that occur in industry. 
Women are largely free from these violences. The female sex has 
also a lower mortality rate in infancy, which is, indeed, continued 
year for year throughout life. 

Later tables indicate that the whites have a longer average life 
span than the colored ; at birth it is 16 years greater. It is also 
greater at various points throughout life. Thus, at age 25 the 
average white man may expect to survive 38.8 years while the 
colored man at the same age has only 30.4 years left to him. So, 
too, a white woman at 25 may expect to live 40.9 years while a 
colored woman has eight years less. These differences are import- 
ant since they affect adult life when every additional year counts 
for usefulness to the individual and society. 

The tables also show the difference in average life span be- 
tween native and foreign born persons. The native born whites 
of both sexes enjoy very decided advantages in life expectation 
over the foreign bom whites at the same ages. More important, 
perhaps, is the difference shown in the expectation of life of those 
living in the cities as compared with those living in the country. 
The average white man living in the rural districts has nearly 
eight years more of life than if born in the city. The expectation 
of life of white women living in the country, is also increased over 
their city sisters, but only by six years. This condition is un- 
doubtedly related to the fact that the rural population is less 
subject to tuberculosis, pneumonia, Bright’s disease, and the dis- 
eases of the digestive system. The differences in the race compo- 
sition of the rural and urban populations should also be kept in 
mind. The cities contain a large proportion of foreign born ; the 
rural areas are more American in their composition. As the 
writer recently showed in this journal,^ this factor plays an im- 
portant part in determining death rates and incidentally the 
average expectation of life. For the same reason great caution is 
required in making comparisons of the life expectations in such 
states as New York and Massachusetts on the one hand with 
Indiana and Michigan on the other. The latter states are com- 
posed largely of persons of native stock, the former contain a 
large proportion of foreign born. 

Reference may be made to a source of error which affects the 
tables somewhat. The registration of deaths, even as late as 1910, 

1 “Factors in American Mortality,” American Economic Review, vol. VI, 
no. 3 (Sept, 1916), p. 593. 
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was not perfect, and defects were especially marked in the rural 
areas of the states. Such under-registration has the effect of de- 
creasing the death rates and conversely increasing the expecta- 
tion of life for the areas in question. It is possible that this 
factor plays a part in the difference noted above between the ex- 
pectation of life in rural and urban populations. 

An excellent beginning has been made. It is to be hoped that 
the plans for the 1920 federal census will make provision for a 
continuation of Professor Glover’s work and that we ma}^ have 
authentic life tables for the same and additional registration 
states for 1920. Comparisons with the earlier tables will prove 
valuable in many ways. They wdll indicate the progress in life 
conservation made in the decade; they will throw light on the 
effectiveness of our several health programs, especially with refer- 
ence to infant mortality; and they will, perhaps, decide the moot 
question as to whether the suspected increase in our mortality 
after 45 is fact or fancy. 

Louis I. Dublin. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 

Standards of Health Insurance, By I. M. Rubinow. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. 322. $1.50.) 

It would be well if every new effort for social reform could be 
accompanied by so useful a popular presentation of its nature as 
this volume of Dr. Rubinow’s, which describes the elements of 
health insurance and untangles many of its complexities. To the 
thoughtful layman it will serve to make explicit the difficulties of 
a complex theme and so to give a basis for intelligent judgment. 
Herein lies its function rather than in any contribution to the 
theory of social insurance. It is, in addition, an appeal for the 
new legislation addressed to novices and to the skeptical. 

A chapter on the principle of compulsion is followed by chap- 
ters on scope and extent. These grow out of the developments in 
Europe. The recommendation appears that the medical service 
of accident compensation in our American states should be taken 
over by the corresponding service under health insurance. This 
recommendation can be warmly seconded. The cost of specific 
occupational diseases, it is proposed, should fall to the accident 
compensation system. But this demands drawing a line of de- 
marcation, which must be more or less arbitrary, and makes for 
difficulties which the German system is fortunate in avoiding. In- 
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validity, the author rightly holds, should not be dealt with under 
the same plan as sickness and this recommendation accords with 
the projects for legislation now being advanced in our country. 
In that case, however, an interesting question of nomenclature is 
revived. It will be recalled that the term ‘^health insurance” lately 
adopted in this country was nowhere current until chosen by 
Great Britain. But the British act, unlike proposed American 
acts, did include invalidity along with sickness. In Germany 
sickness insurance and invalidity insurance are mutually exclusive 
both in name and character. Some day, however, we in the United 
States may find ourselves administering under separate acts both 
‘‘health insurance” and “invalidity insurance” ! 

The general theory of insurance, which Dr. Rubin ow holds, is 
that the worker has certain rights against those of the consumers 
of products. With him, as with the authors of a recent treatise 
on labor legislation, the contracting wage-earner defines the basis 
of social action. Here, it seems to me is a curious survival of a 
legalistic philosophy, the more curious indeed as the institutions 
and laws to be defended arc in contradiction to it. Let Dr. Rubi- 
now speak (his subject is the extension of benefits to members of 
the family) : 

The entire philosophy of social insurance is based upon the causal 
connection between employment and disability on one hand and be- 
tween disability and unemployment on the other (p. 90). The de- 
mands of life evidently appear stronger than any theoretical construc- 
tions. A purely formal connection between the insurance of the wage- 
worker and that of the members of liis family may be lacking, but the 
social advantages of utilizing the established medical organization for 
the benefit of tlie entire working population are so great that any 
logical inconsistency may be calmly disregarded (p. 91). 

The one advantage, I have felt, that the term “social insurance” 
has over “workmen’s insurance” is just this: that it deals with the 
situation of certain social groups rather than with the circum- 
stances of a wages contract. ObAuously, if the theory of insurance 
is to be recast then also the argument concerning the basis of con- 
tributions must be recast. A suggestion of divergence from the 
simpler theory of contractual losses was given in this country 
when the state of Washington, for example, fixed uniform indemni- 
ties for fatal industrial accidents. But Dr. Rubinow is himself 
on still another occasion — e.ff., the discussion of money benefits 
(p. 91) — led to argue for the interests of social groups. Should 
he not, therefore, enlarge the fundamental argument for insurance? 
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The detail of these chapters on medical, money, maternity, 
funeral, and optional benefits is worked out in the main clearly 
and convincingly. The author hopes for adequacy of treatment, 
and his hope, with allowance for experimental beginnings, may be 
warmly shared. I have long felt that we should frankly let 
maternity benefit stand on a separate basis. Dr. llubinow is satis- 
fied that we are dealing with “a physiological process” which ‘“^re- 
quires medical aid” and “produces temporary disability.” “That 
is sufficient,” he says, “to put it into the category of emergencies 
that a health-insurance system should deal with” (p. 117). But 
the peculiarity of childbearing is that not only does volition play 
an important and increasing role, but the coming of disability 
can be timed long in advance and with certainty, and the burdens 
of a maternity epoch are a fraction only of the general responsi- 
bilities assumed. Here is no “emergency” akin to that of pneu- 
monia, or cancer, but a unique problem to be managed under sick- 
ness insurance for convenience and simplicity only. To hold fur- 
ther that maternity insurance “forms a natural sequel to legisla- 
tion prohibiting wage-work to women for some definite time before 
and after maternity” (p. 122), remembering that the wives of 
insured men are also to be involved, is to hold (is it not.?) that 
laws restricting child labor should have for a natural sequel a 
granting of support to those thereby deprived of employment. 
I am not arguing against maternity insurance, for that is a dif- 
ferent question, but only against what seems to me to be a con- 
fused assimilation of dissimilar things. 

The chapter on Bearing the Cost contains much that is incisively 
and persuasively put. It includes, as does the following chapter 
on Distribution of Cost, something upon the rationale of the 
workmen’s burden. I cannot but believe that these chapters would 
do better to emphasize the fact that sickness has a very broad 
personal basis. If we are to hold that the worker’s responsibility 
is nil because in his every act, unlike the rest of us, he is tlie 
victim of hereditary or environmental forces, then we might con- 
tent ourselves with speaking of the desirability of democratic par- 
ticipation in management, or the peculiar disadvantages of mini- 
mum benefits. But, after all, how we eat, drink, sleep, and go 
clothed have much to do with illness and cannot wholly be laid to 
the door of a general society. Some of this is contained in an 
opinion of Mr. Dawson’s which Dr. Rubinow quotes. But in an 
epoch when many workmen’s representatives are asking that 
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workmen contribute nothing at all, a handbook on health insur- 
ance should as clearly define the basis of the workmen’s contri- 
butions as that of the other contributions. I am personaUy in- 
clined to hold further that the amount of the money benefit should 
stand in some relation to the size of the workman’s contribution. 
But Dr. Rubin ow believes that the workmen’s contribution should 
be slight, slighter indeed than in any important European plan, 
and that the money benefit should be high. There is in these chap- 
ters a discussion of the shifting of the incidence of the burden, 
but it is confused and not helpful ; it even lumps rents among the 
ultimate bearers of the cost. 

With much clearness and discrimination, the concluding chap- 
ters deal with the various problems of organization and adminis- 
tration. They rest upon a careful study of experience in Europe 
and under our own compensation acts, and must be enlightening 
to many an American now puzzled by the complexities which the 
reformers bespeak for sickness insurance. Especially will benefit 
come to the layman who is anxious to understand the bases and 
to measure the limits of the financial charges. These last chapters 
deal with matters that long remain difficult to the student of 
social insurance. 

The work as a whole, barring certain questions of theory or 
principle, which discussion in such a journal as the Review may 
properly emphasize, is one which for its vigor, brevity, and dis- 
crimination in detail deserves a wide reading. 

Robert F. Foerstee. 

Harvard University, 
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While this little book gives few unfamiliar facts about New 
Zealand^ it is important in that it shows the point of view of a 
socialist who has spent a year or more in that country and who 
wishes ‘‘to dispel the prevalent idea that her progressive institutions 
have in any way solved the problems of capital and labor.” 

Like Mr. Walling, the author would apply the term “state capital- 
ism” to the social experiments of New Zealand; and says, with much 
truth, that they are designed largely for the benefit of the small 
farmers and shopkeepers, and that the result has been to entrench 
capitalism more strongly than ever in the affections of the middle 
class. The “Lib-Lab” alliance, which controlled New Zealand 
politics for so many years under Ballance, Seddon, and Ward, has 
reached the limit of its power, and now the small farmers and 
capitalists, under the leadership of Massey and the so-called “Re- 
form party,” show reactionary tendencies, while the labor leaders 
and socialists are breaking away from the old entanglements to take 
a new and more radical path, where true progress lies. The strike 
of miners and waterside workers in 1913 was a symptom of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with industrial arbitration and other half- 
measures of social reform, and the election of 1914 showed that class 
conscious labor had at last a chance of coming to its own. 

The experience of New Zealand, as Mr. Hutchinson says, in- 
dicates the lines of development which the United States is likely to 
take in the near future. The “Progressives,” representing the in- 
terests of the small capitalists, are inaugurating a transition epoch 
of state ownership, industrial arbitration, pensions, insurances, min- 
imum wages, and woman suffrage. After that, disillusionment will 
come, as in New Zealand, and the day of the working class will begin 
to dawn. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s book is very readable, and shows an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Here and there one might cavil at his 
argument, as when he lays most of the blame for the watersiders* 
strike on the shoulders of the shipping companies, or when he says 
that the aggregate and per capita wealth of New Zealand had de- 
clined, from 1905 to 1913, without noting that Mr. Fraser, the gov- 
ernment statistician, had recently adopted a new and more accurate 
method of estimating private wealth. 
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Report on Trade and Tariffs in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, and Peru (Washington, Federal Trade Commission) 
contains nearly 250 pages of information gathered, primarily, for the 
representatives of the United States at the meetings of the Interna- 
tional High Commission held at Buenos Aires early in 1916. In 
assembling the data for this report, the agents of the Federal Trade 
Commission were mindful of the needs of others who might be inter- 
ested in the various phases of the trade relations between the United 
States and South America, so that the volume might serve a much 
wider use than that for which it originally was intended. After point- 
ing out the advantages long enjoyed by European financial and com- 
mercial interests in I.atiii American countries, due to such factors as 
tradition, sentiment, and the liberal investment of European capital 
in railroads, port works, municipal improvements, steamship lines, 
mining, and other industries, there is discussed the general problem of 
trade development between the United States and South America. It 
is pointed out that improvement in present conditions may be effected 
by the combined efforts of American financial and commercial interests, 
on the one hand, and governmental activity, on the other. Though the 
report is well-balanced, tlie countries which, as might be expected, 
come in for the most extensive treatment arc Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. The information which furnished the basis of the report was 
collected on the ground by representatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission who visited the customs houses, studied the routine work of 
the officials, examined the various papers and documents covering ship- 
ments and receipts of goods, etc. Though less extensive and compre- 
hensive than the report of Frank D. Rutter of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce on Tariff Systems of South American 
Countries (see American Economic Review, Dec., 1916, p. 952), 
it covers in part at least the same general ground as the latter. 

Avard L. Bishop. 

Yale University, 

Recent publications of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are: 

In the Special Agents Series: 

No. 121, Artificial Dyestuffs Used in the United States (pp. 254), 
by Thomas H. Norton. 
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No. 124^ Cotton Goods in British India: Part 1^, Madras Presi- 
dency (pp, 50), by Ralph M. Odell. 

No. 19,5, Markets for Agricultural Implements and Machinery in 
Argentina (pp. 86), by Frank H. von Motz. 

In the Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 39, Peruvian Markets for American Hardware (pp. 64), pre- 
pared under the supervision of the United States commercial attache 
at Lima, Peru. 

No. 41, Markets for American Hardware in Chile and Bolivia (pp. 
190), prepared under the supervision of Verne L. Havens. 

No. 42, Australian Markets for American Hardware (pp. 105), 
prepared under the supervision of William C. Downs. 

No. 43, Markets for American Hardware in Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay (pp. 64), prepared under the supervision of Albert 
Hale. 

No. 45, Exporting to Australia: Practices and Regulations to he 
Observed by American Shippers (pp. 29), by Philip B. Kennedy. 

No. 47, Brazilian Markets for American Hardware (pp. 89), pre- 
pared under the supervision of Lincoln Hutchinson. 

In the Tariff Series: 

No. 35, Commercial Travelers in Latin America (pp. 42), by L. 
Domeratzky. 

The Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (Washington, 1916, pp. 97) devotes attention to 
the prospects for American trade after the restoration of peace. An 
account is given of trade extension work and the activities of com- 
mercial agents abroad; and it is noted that a constant effort is being 
made to secure persons properly qualified for foreign and domestic 
commerce appointments. 

The Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission, 1916 (Wash- 
ington, 1916, pp. 63) has seven pages devoted to unfair competition 
and violation of the Clayton act. Particular reference is made to the 
commission’s activity in securing uniform accounting on the part of 
merchants and manufacturers. For this purpose two experienced ac- 
countants and a small staff were engaged during the year. Specific 
investigations have been undertaken along the following lines: co- 
operation in the American export trade; trade and tariffs in South 
America; pipe-line transportation of petroleum; fertilizer industry; 
gasoline prices; beet-sugar industry; lumber industry; resale price 
maintenance; trade associations; and Mexican sisal hemp. Pre- 
liminary work has also been begun on the anthracite coal, bituminous 
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coal^ and news-print industries. The investigations relating to co- 
operation in export trade, trade and tariiFs in South America^ pipeline 
transportation^ and Mexican sisal hemp were completed. 

Pamphlets received from the Federal Trade Commission are: 
Fundavnentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers (Washington, July 
1, 1916, pp. 31); and A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants 
(July 15, 1916, pp. 19). 

The Department of Agriculture, in Bulletin No. 394, presents 
A Survey of Typical Cooperative Stores in the United States (Wash- 
ington, Nov. 3, 1916, pp. 29) prepared by J. A. Bexcll, dean of the 
School of Commerce of the Oregon Agricultural College, Hector Mc- 
Pherson, of the same institution, and Mr. W. H. Kerr, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Merchants Association of New York has issued a report on the 
JVebb Bill urging its immediate passage (New York, 1917, pp. 20). 

A pamphlet printed by the National Shawmut Bank on The Port of 
Boston (Boston, 1916, pp. 57) contains a bibliography of six pages on 
port administration and foreign trade. There are interesting charts 
designed to show the position of Massachusetts in manufacturing and 
commercial activity in various lines of industry as compared with other 
states. 
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The Progress of Federal Valuation. On March 1, 1913, Con- 
gress enacted the law directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investigate, ascertain, and report the value of all property owned 
or used by every common carrier subject to the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce act. The broad requirement of this law has proven 
to be a stupendous task to both the commission and the rrilroads. The 
necessity for concentration of effort and of cooperation between the 
government and the carriers was manifest from the outset. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission promptly organized a department of 
valuation, with former commissioner Charles A. Prouty as director. 
The railroads also organized a bureau, known as the Presidents' Con- 
ference Committee, subdivided into three geographical groups, but 
with a centralized administration under the secretaryship of Thomas 
W. Hulme, real estate agent of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Because of the seriousness and the magnitude of the work, progress 
in outlining definite policies and procedure has been exceeding slow. 
Many conferences between representatives of the commission and of 
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the railroads have been held, with the result that standard methods 
regarding a few matters have been established. But the important 
fundamental valuation problems have not yet been worked out, not- 
withstanding that actual engineering appraisals have been under way 
during three years. 

Considerable delay was experienced in organizing and conducting 
the field work of valuation on a large scale. To accomplish its task, 
the commission divided the whole country into five districts, each 
embracing in the neighborhood of 50,000 miles of line. Each district 
is in charge of an engineer with an entire staff. The government 
forces in each district are further subdivided into three sections — En- 
gineering, Land, and Accounting — each conducting independent in- 
vestigations under the centralized organization of the Division of 
Valuation. At the present time there arc about one hundred parties 
in the field, covering some 2,000 miles of track per month. On January 
1, 1917, it was estimated that field surveys have wholly and partially 
covered approximately 95,000 miles, or not more than a third of the 
total railroad mileage of the country. It is expected that 50,000 miles 
of road work will be covered annually and that surveys and inventories 
of all lines will be completed some time in 1920. Broadly speaking, 
the commission through its field and office organization is endeavoring 
to compile the so-called “three cost” figures; the-cost-of -reproduction- 
new, the cosf-of-reproduction-less-depreciation, and original-cost-to 
date. Important and detailed information is also gathered regarding 
each company's corporate and financial history. 

In addition to data collected by its own forces the commission, 
through its valuation orders, has required directly from the carriers 
information on various matters. The character of the information 
desired may be gathered from the following list of the most important 
valuation orders issued thus far: 

Valuation Order 1 (the so-called “Map Order”), modified and sup- 
plemented by Valuation Orders 5 and 6. — Provides specifications for 
maps and profiles of railroad lines, which govern maps and profiles 
filed with the commission. 

Valuation Order 2, as modified by Order 10. — Requires the filing of 
schedules of abandoned property, showing original cost, date of 
abandonment, and disposition and present status of the property. 

Valuation Order 3. — Provides that records shall be kept and re- 
ports shall be made to the commission as to all extensions, improve- 
ments, or other changes in the physical property of every common 
carrier after June SO, 1914, classified by states, and showing in detail 
units and quantities of material and labor. 
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Valuation Order 4. — Requires an annual inventory of material and 
supplies to be made and kept. 

Valuation Order 7. — Requires the filing of schedules of land show- 
ing original oost^ and classifying as held for carrier purposes or pur- 
poses other than those of a common carrier. 

Valuation Order 8. — Requires the recording and reporting of a 
register of equipment (rolling and floating, work and shop and other 
machinery) showing original cost to date. 

Valuation Order 11. — Requires the filing of inventories of corporate 
records, documents and papers, showing location and custodian. 

Valuation Order 12. — Schedules of industrial tracks to be filed. 

Valuation Order 18. — Requires the making and filing of schedules 
and inventories of quantities, units, and classes or kinds of property 
in roadway or track, bridges, buildings and all other structures, signals, 
interlockers, telegraph and telephone lines, electrical apparatus, and 
any and all fixed physical property except lands and equipment. 

Valuation Order 14. — Schedules to be filed showing important pur- 
chases made and net prices paid by steam railroads for material of a 
large number of enumerated classes, and also rates of compensation 
for labor. 

Valuation Order 15. — Requires schedules pertaining to privileges 
given and leases made by steam railroads. 

Valuation Order 16. — Requires schedules of all aids, gifts, grants, 
and donations. 

Valuation Order 20. — Requires statements showing the corporati' 
history of the common carrier appraised and of its predecessors, and 
the chain of title. 

For the purpose of considering the unsettled and disputed questions 
connected with the railroad valuation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held several formal hearings at which representations of 
the carrier, of the states, and of the Division of Valuation of the com- 
mission participate. Briefs and oral arguments were submitted with 
reference to questions such as the methods of determining reproduc- 
tion cost and original-cost-to-datc ; the determination of depreciation 
and appreciation, proper methods of land valuation, crgincering and 
other overhead costs and the intangible values (''other elements of 
value*') as designated in the valuation act. 

There have been no rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself upon any of the important issues raised in the work of appraisal. 
However, the work already done by the Division of Valuation in or- 
ganization, in the field, in pricing, in accounting, and in historical 
research, though necessarily slow, has covered a wide territory and for 
its proper fulfillment may soon require rulings as to procedure and 
policy. The statute requires that when a tentative valuation has been 
reached notice of the valuation so placed upon the various classes of 
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property shall be served upon the Attorney General of the United 
States^ the governors of the states in which the property is situated, 
the carrier itself, and such other parties as the commission may des- 
ignate. Thirty days are allowed interested parties in which to object 
to the tentative valuation as fixed by the commission. In view of the 
fact that tentative valuations of several small railroads have already 
been reported, and that the legal requirements regarding the filing of 
notices and protests has been made, the commission cannot very long 
withhold its decisions upon the controverted questions which have 
arisen. It is a safe assumption that questions will probably 

not be finally determined until after long and extended litigation cul- 
minating in the United States Supreme Court. 

The first tentative physical valuation report of the Valuation 
Division of the Interstate Commerce Commission was given out 
October 23, 1916. It covered the Texas Midland Railroad, known as 
the Hetty Green road, comprising 111 miles, wholly within the state 
of Texas. After nearly four years of work with this property it was 
tentatively determined that reproduction cost was $3,627,313 and the 
cost-of-reproduction-less-depreciation was $2,772,726. The capital- 
ization of the company was stated as $2,112,000 or less than reproduc- 
tion cost. The total book investment in road and equipment is 
reported as $3,474,491 altliough it is admitted that notwithstanding the 
railroad was constructed within the last decade no reliable figures of 
actual cost could be furnished. 

The next tentative report to be completed covered the Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad, a system of 444 miles of single 
track in Georgia and Alabama. The cost-of-reproduction-new was com- 
puted at $26,446,411 and the rcproduction-cost-less-depreciation at 
$12,700,223. The capitalization was stated at $59,500,000. The 
present corporation (a reorganization of the former bankrupt com- 
pany), however, is capitalized at $39,000,000. No estimate was made 
of the origin al-cost-to-date although the officials of the railroad fur- 
nished the evidence that in addition to securities issued for property, 
$38,000,000 in cash was obtained from the proceeds of the sale of 
securities issued and expended for the construction of new lines and 
for the acquisition and rehabilitation of other lines now part of the 
system. 

Another report of tentative valuation, that of the New Orleans, 
Texas and Mexico Railroad, recently published gives a reproduction- 
new valuation of $8,865,636 and original-cost-to-date of $12,194,231, 
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and contrasts this with a capitalization of $41,000,000. However, 
the commission s tentative estimate of cost-of-reproduction covers only 
the railroad owned by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, whereas its 
capitalization includes an investment of $28,000,000 in securities of 
three other railroads in Texas. 

A fourth tentative report comprises the Kansas City Southern Sys- 
tem, having 841 miles running from Kansas City, Missouri, to the Gulf. 
The cost-of -reproduction of this system is placed at $47,015,814 and 
the reproduction-cost-less-depreciation at $39,867,092. These figures 
are regarded as extremely low in view of the fact that since 1 900 about 
$20,000,000 of new capital was applied in physical improvements. 

In the valuation of the Kansas City Southern and the Atlantic, 
Birmingham & Atlantic it was reported that original-cost-to-date could 
not be definitely ascertained. This conclusion is given notwithstand- 
ing that the lines valued are of comparatively recent construction, 
and that the commission's accountants (particularly in the case of the 
Kansas City Southern) were given access to complete records of con- 
struction vouchers. Moreover, no estimates, data, or findings were re- 
ported with reference to ^'other elements of value." Two of the 
companies submitted claims for such intangible values. The "original 
and present cost of condemnation of land and damages or of purchase 
in excess of such original cost or present value," as required by the 
language of the valuation act, were not reported. The Division of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission seems to have pre- 
pared its estimates solely on engineering appraisals of actual physical 
property in use, leaving to the commission itself or to the courts the 
determination of other matters, nearly all of which are in dispute. 

The railroad companies which have been served with notices of the 
tentative valuation of their properties have filed, as required by law, 
written protests against the results of inventories submitted to the 
commission. The commission itself announced that it has not yet 
finally passed upon the many questions relating to the methods and 
principles involved, but that it will do so when these matters are 
presented to it, along with the carriers' objections, for definite con- 
sideration in the actual valuations. Its decisions in these cases will 
then serve as a basis for its future work. 

The protests of the carriers against the tentative valuation reports 
thus far represented are based mainly on the following contentions: 

1. The valuations are incomplete in that they deal merely with 
engineering appraisals. They exclude many '‘costs" incurred in the 
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construction and development of the property which would again be 
incurred in the reproduction of these properties under any reasonable 
program of reproduction. 

2. Unwarranted deductions from value have been made on account 
of depreciation, the carriers contending that depreciation is a matter of 
maintenance expense, that as long as a railroad property is efficiently 
and adequately maintained through repairs and renewals there is no 
depreciation. 

3. No allowances have been made for abandoned property, al- 
though in many instances abandonments are as much the cost of the 
ordinary American railroad as is the cost of preliminary surveys in 
originally locating the line or the false work in building the bridges, 
and other expenses incurred in developing and operating a railroad 
plant. 

4. The right-of-way values as determined by the Division of Val- 
uation do not constitute the “reproduction cost" or the “present value'" 
thereof since no allowances have been granted for cost of acquisition, 
severance damages, destruction or removal of buildings and the like, 
the commission merely taking the bare acreage value of adjacent lands 
and applying this unit value to the acreage of the railroad right-of-way 
and terminal real estate. 

5. Nothing has been added to reproduction value to represent the 
intangible or so-called “other elements of value*" which the valuation 
act requires to be separately inventoried. 

6. The working capital or quick assets of the carriers has not been 
inventoried, although such assets are an integral part of the railroad 
property and are essential to the operation of the railroad. 

Several hearings have already been held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which oral protests against tentative valuations 
have been presented by both the railroads and state commissions. The 
only result thus far has been the registering of more conflicting the- 
ories and wider diversities of opinion. There is now dispute as to 
whether the commission should prepare final valuations of the prop- 
erties of the carriers, it being contended by a representative of the 
state commissions that the valuation act gives no authority to fix final 
value. Commissioner Clements stated that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively arrived at this conclusion, although he 
asserted that it is still open to argument on this point. 

It is doubtful whether these disputed matters will be definitely set- 
tled for many years. The bare inventorying of the physical properties 
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is not expected to be completed during the coming three years. The 
difficult task of compiling and condensing the data^ and the application 
thereto of unit prices, overhead expenses, engineering costs, and other 
elements of value, will require a much longer period. In the mean- 
time, the expense of the work both to the railroads and to the govern- 
ment is tremendous, and as the work goes forward graver doubts are 
expressed of the ultimate utility of the whole undertaking. 

A. M. Sakolski. 

The Capitalization of Public Utility Consolidations. What 
is to determine the amount of securities properly issuable, in the case 
of the consolidation of two or more public utility companies? Is it 
sufficient that the public utility commission or regulating body simply 
require that the amount of securities issued by the new corporation 
shall not exceed the outstanding capital stock and debt of the companies 
to be consolidated, or should it go farther and insist that the securities 
to be issued by the new corporation shall rest upon an actual valuation 
of the property, regardless of the existing capitalization? This ques- 
tion has recently been confronted by several public utility commissions ; 
and, in view of the movement for consolidation among utility cor- 
porations, it IS likely that it will present itself frequently in the near 
future. 

Before the establishment of government control over the issuance 
of public utility securities, consolidation was often used to inflate 
capitalization. It was frequently felt that it would be easier for a new 
corporation to float an excessive issue than for any of the separate com- 
panies to do so. The stockholders in the merged companies were 
frequently glad of the opportunity of exchanging their shares for a 
larger number of shares in the new company, which in turn might be 
unloaded upon the investing public. But in many staces which have 
seriously undertaken to regulate securities this practice is no longer 
possible. In these states the possibility of increasing the capitaliza- 
tion through consolidation beyond that of the consolidated companies, 
has been eliminated by the provisions in the state laws. For ex- 
ample, in Ohio ^ the law provides that the capital stock and aggregate 
debt of corporations formed by the merger or consolidation of two or 
more corporations shall not exceed the sum of capital stock and ag- 
gregate debt of the merged companies, and any additional sum actually 
paid in cash. Massachusetts- has the same provisions for gas and elec- 

1 Ohio, I^aws of 1911, No. 325, sec. 62. 

2 (Massachusetts, Acts of 1906, ch, 382, sec. 1. 
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trie utilities. The laws of Maryland/ Nebraska/ New York/ Illinois/ 
and Indiana/ contain similar provisions regarding the capital stock, 
although they do not include the debt. But in many of the states the 
subject of capitalization of consolidations is not specifically covered 
by the laws, and the principles to be applied remain to be worked 
out by the commissions. 

The principle that the capitalization of a corporation formed by 
consolidation of two or more corporations should not, by reason of 
such merger, exceed that of the consolidated companies, is unassail- 
able. There is nothing in the mere act of consolidating which should 
give justification for increasing the aggregate capitalization. But does 
this principle go far enough? In the laws above mentioned, the pro- 
vision is that the capital ^tock, or the stock and debt, of the new cor- 
poration shall not exceed that of the consolidated companies. But 
the commissions in practically all the states are given discretionary 
power as to what the amount of stock or securities issued shall be. 
Another question therefore presents itself. Is not the consolidation of 
companies which are already over-capitalized, an advantageous and 
appropriate time for the public authorities to squeeze out some of the 
water which has been injected in previous years? It is maintained 
by some that a corporation which represents a consolidation of other 
companies, and which is to come into possession of the properties of 
the consolidated companies, should be treated exactly as any new 
utility enterprise, and that the amount of capitalization to be allowed 
should be determined solely by the actual value of the property owned 
or to be acquired by the consolidated corporation. The Missouri Com- 
mission has applied the principle that over-capitalization must be 
eliminated before permission will be given to form a consolidation. 
In describing its action upon the petition of the INIissouri and Kansas 
Telephone Company, the commission says: 

In the consolidation of the properties of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone 
Company with the properties of the Home Telephone Company of Joplin, the 
Commission permitted the consolidation to be made on detailed appraisals of 
telephone valuation engineers of said properties. In the examination the 
Commission ascertained that at least $100,000 of the stock of said Home Tele- 
phone Company had been issued without the actual cash having been paid 
for same, and the Commission permitted the consolidation upon condition that 

8 Maryland, Laws of 1910, ch. 180, secs. ^ and 34. 

A Nebraska, Acts of 1909, ch. 108, sec. 1. 

5 New York, Laws of 1910, ch. 480, secs. 55, 69, and 101. 

6 Illinois, House Bill 907, 1913, sec. 99. 

7 Indiana, Public Utility Act, IT 99. 
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the Home Telephone Company would surrender to its board of directors 
$100,000 of said stock as ‘watered’ and cancel same and certify that fact to 
the Commission, which was fully complied with before the order of the Com- 
mission became elfective permitting the consolidation of said two telephone 
companies. 8 

On the other hand, the Arizona, Ohio, Maryland, and Kansas public 
utility commissions, and the Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light 
Commission, are on record as granting applications for the issuance of 
securities by a consolidation, without conducting any valuation of the 
properties owned by the separate companies, apparently justifying 
their action upon the ground that the capitalization of the properties 
was not increased by the consolidation. 

The Arizona commission, in granting its consent to the El Paso and 
Southwestern Railroad Company to consolidate with five smaller com- 
panies, imposed the following restriction: 

provided that the entire issue of the capital stock and bonded indebtedness 
of such consolidated company issued in lieu of the present outstanding stock 
and bonded indebtedness of such separate companies so proposing to consoli- 
date shall not exceed, without the further consent of the commission, the 
present total amoimt of all such capital stock and bonds issued l)y each of 
said companies, respectively, and now outstanding.y 

The Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commission recently 
granted its approval to the consolidation of the Turners Falls Power 
and Electric Company with the Turners Falls Company, both engaged 
in supplying electricity. The former company was to issue 25,000 
shares, par value $100 each, to be exchanged share for share for the 
entire capital stock of the Turners Falls Company, the latter when 
exchanged to be cancelled. In granting this petition the commission 
states: “By reason of the proposed consolidation the facilities for 
furnishing and distributing electricity will not be diminished, and no 
increase will be effected in the aggregate capital stock, or in the 
aggregate debt of the two institutions.”^® Apparently no consideration 
was given to the actual value of the properties, aside from pointing 
out that the “book value” of the properties in each case exceeded the 
outstanding liabilities. The same course of action was followed by 
the Kansas commission in permitting the consolidation of the Salina 

8 In this case no opinion was .written, but the order entered was aj)parently 
founded upon an extensive knowledge of the affairs of the company. Second 
Animal Report, Missouri Public Service Commission, p. 85. 

9 First Animal Report, Arizona Corporation Commission, p. 825. 

10 Public Utility Reports Annotated (Lawyers Cooperative Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.), 1915. B., p. 61. 
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Telephone Company witii the United Telephone Company. The 
United Telephone Company was to assume all the obligations of the 
Salina Company and to exchange its stock share for share for that of 
the Salina Company, which was then to be cancelled. No valuation 
of the properties was conducted, and no reference to the value of the 
properties appears in the decision.^ ^ Similar actions had been taken by 
both the Maryland^” and the Ohio^® commissions. 

In a recent decision of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, in- 
volving the consolidation of the Illinois Northern Utilities Company, 
the Freeport Railway and Light Company, and the Tri-County Light 
and Power Company, two conflicting points of view regarding the 
capitalization of consolidations are expressed.^^ The majority of the 
commission take the position that a consolidation should be permitted 
to issue capital stock and obligations, dollar for dollar, to the amount 
of the outstanding issues of the companies forming the consolidation; 
but the minority insist that no securities sliould be permitted to be 
issued, except after a valuation of the property. The conflicting points 
of view are more sharply defined than in any other commission deci- 
sion up to the present time dealing with this subject. The majority 
justified its action upon the ground that tlie Illinois statute simply 
forbids the commission from permitting the capitalization of consolida- 
tions to exceed that of the companies consolidated, but that the com- 
mission is not required by the statute to conduct a valuation; that no 
one would be benefited by reducing the existing capitalization; that if 
the commission should withhold its approval and thereby prevent the 
consolidation the same amount of stock would be outstanding; and that 
a public utility commission cannot properly deal with, or endeavor to 
eliminate, over-capitalization which has come about prior to the estab- 
lishment of governmental control of security issues. The majority 
therefore held that the petition for the consolidation should be granted, 
and that the exchange of securities might be made, the capital stock 
and the bonded indebtedness of the consolidated corporation to be the 
same in par amount as that of the corporations to be consolidated. 
However, it was provided that each of the certificates of stock of the 
consolidated corporation should contain a statement to the effect that 

American Telephone ^ Telegraph Co. Commission Leaflet No. 29, p. 793. 
12 J6id., No. 16, p. 600. 

IB Annual Report, Ohio Public Utility Commission, 1913, p. 106. 

14 Public Utility Commission of Illinois — Opinions and Orders, No. 7, July, 
1916. 
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the issue had been authorized by the commission^ ‘'without investiga- 
tion by said commission of tlie value of the assets of said corporation/" 
The dissenting commissioners contend that 'The issuance of any stock 
without a determination of the value behind the stock is contrary to 
the Spirit and purpose of the law, and contrary to public policy,"" and 
insist that the commission should exercise its privilege to conduct an 
evaluation of the property before permitting the issuance of securities. 

The issues involved in this problem are much broader than the mere 
question of the proper capitalization of consolidations. The funda- 
mental question is, What is to be the attitude of the state toward cor- 
porations which were already over-capitalized at the time of tlie estab- 
lishment of government control of security issues? Is the state to 
endeavor to squeeze out such past over-capitalization, or is it simply 
to endeavor to prevent subsequent inflated issues? The same question 
arises not only in connection with petitions for consent to issue 
securities in consolidation cases: it likewise presents itself every time 
an over-ca))italizcd utilit}^ petitions for consent to issue additional 
securities even for purposes which are proper, and in proper amounts. 
For if the state is to adopt the general policy of endeavoring to undo 
past over-capitalization, an over-capitalized concern cannot be permit- 
ted to make new issues until it first brings the value of its existing prop- 
erty up to the amount of its outstanding capitalization, or scales its 
capitalization down to correspond to the value of its property. Most of 
the commissions have taken the position tliat over-capitalization which 
came into existence prior to the establishment of commission control 
will be no bar to the issuance of new securities, when such new se- 
curities are for purposes properly chargeable to capital account and 
are issued for purposes properly chargeable to capital account and arc 
issued in proper amounts. The Ohio commission says: "... the 
commission has held to the idea that past derelictions of duty or of- 
fenses involving even moral turpitude should not be regarded as a bar 
to future honest action, although the honest superstructure may of 
necessity be compelled to rest upon a dishonest foundation."’ This 
statement may be regarded as fairly typical of the attitude of all the 
commissions except those of Massachusetts and Texas. The course 
here indicated seems to be the reasonable one for regulating bodies to 
follow, for otherwise the issuance of securities for making needed 
extensions, betterments, and improvements, would be rendered difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible. 

15 Report of Public Service Commission of Ohio, 1912, p. 4. 
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The situation seems to be analogous in the case of securities to be 
issued by a consolidation. To require the capitalization of a con- 
solidation to be scaled down to correspond to the actual value of the 
properties involved obviously would mean in many cases that the con- 
solidation would not be effected, and that, therefore, the community 
would be deprived of the advantages arising from unihed operation, 
such as more economical financing, reduction in the cost of operation, 
and more efficient management. There is good reason to think that 
eonsolidation, especially of the smaller local utilities, will frequently 
lead to important gains and savings — in the benefits of which the public 
may share, where there exists a regulating body with wide and ample 
powers. Therefore a policy which would discourage such consolida- 
tion would be uniortunate indeed. 

Further, to require a consolidation to limit its capital stock and 
bonded debt to the actual value of the property involved (if the state 
is not under obligation to protect authorized securities) would seem 
to be as retroactive as to require a corporation to wipe out all its past 
over-capitalization before permitting it to make new issues for better- 
ments or improvements. If there be over-capitalization, it came 
about in most cases when such practices were not illegal, and when the 
utilities in making excessive issues were only engaging in practices 
which still widely prevail in other lines of business. For the state 
now to require the elimination of a portion of this capitalization, the 
issuance of which was perfectly legal at the time it was issued, would 
indeed seem to establish an ex post facto practice. True, it has 
frequently been recognized by regulating bodies that insolvency and 
reorganization offer a proper time to apply the pruning knife to 
fictitious capitalization. The New York commissions have insisted 
that in reorganization proceedings, a corporation in issuing its new 
securities for old is to be treated as a new enterprise, and that the 
amount of securities properly issuable is to be governed by the actual 
value of the assets, regardless of previous capitalization. In this 
position it has been followed by the Missouri, California, and other 
commissions. But a consolidation is essentially different from a re- 
organization. A reorganization, generally speaking, is brought about 
because the capitalization is so excessive that the fixed charges caiinot 
be met. Such a situation, at least in most cases, justifies a scaling 
down of those charges or of the total capitalization, in the public 
interest. But a consolidation may represent a merger of separate 
companies, each of which is prosperous and successful, and each of 
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which beyond all question is able to meet its fixed charges. Under 
such circumstances there does not appear to be the same justification 
for the state to insist upon a reduction in the capitalization. 

. The above reasoning all rests upon the assumption that a state 
is not under obligation to guarantee a return, or to protect with any 
particular rate of return securities the issuance of which it may have 
approved, through its regulating body. While this is the position of 
nearly all the commissions,^** and while provisions to this effect are 
actually contained in the public utility laws of many states, this prin- 
ciple cannot be said to be indisputably established; for up to the present 
the courts have not been called upon to pass directly on the question 
as to whether a slate, in the making of rates to the consumer, is under 
obligation to establish such rates as will provide a fair return, or any 
return, upon securities the issuance of which it has specifically ap- 
proved. Obviously the reasonable assumption is that the stale is 
under no such obligation. The slate does not guarantee securities to 
investors when it approves them. With governmental regulation of 
securities, as witliout it, presumably rates will continue to rest upon 
the actual value of the property. But if the states are to be held 
responsible to permit a fair return on securities bearing their stamp of 
authorization, then the whole situation regarding the capitalization of 
consolidations is changed. It was pointed out in the Illinois decision, 
above referred to, that whether or not the petition of the consolidated 
company were granted, the same amount of securities would be out- 
standing. But it is important to note that the outstanding securities 
issued before the establishment of commission control do not carry 
with them the authorization of the state; whereas, after consolidation 
under commission control the whole new issue carries the authoriza- 
tion and approval of the state. If the capitalization of the constituent 
companies is to be the basis for the capitalization of the consolidated 
company, and if the authorization of the state indicates that securities 
are to be protected or guaranteed, or even are to be a factor of any 
importance in rate making, then utility companies, in so far as they are 
over-capitalized before consolidation, will materially strengthen their 
position by the mere process of consolidation, and the public to the 
same extent will lose. It is, therefore, evident that if state authoriza- 
tion of securities means state protection for them in rate making, the 

10 The only commission which has definitely announced its intention to pro- 
tect securities authorized by it is the Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion. See “Two Rate Decisions of Importance,” by the author, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1915. 
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petition of a consolidation to issue its securities must be treated exactly 
as the petition of a new enterprise. In other words, the amount of 
securities properly issuable must depend upon the value of the prop- 
erty. Further, if all securities approved by the state are to be pro- 
tected by it in regulating rates to the consumer, insistence upon an 
equivalence between the capitalization of a consolidation and the value 
of the property involved cannot be regarded in any sense as retroactive. 
For the new securities authorized by the commission or the regulating 
body possess an entirely different character from that of the old 
securities. The substitution of the securities of the consolidation for 
those of the consolidated companies to the same aggregate amount, 
is not merely a preservation of the status quo, but it becomes a substi- 
tution of state-protected securities for those which are not so protected. 

In view of the lack of authoritative judicial determination as to the 
extent of the obligation of the state towards securities approved by it, 
it is difficult to state what should be the attitude of regulating bodies 
regarding the issuance of securities by consolidations. It is surprising 
that this issue has not yet been fought through the courts. Final 
determination of this question is much to be desired. Such de- 
termination would materially simplify not only the question of the 
cajutalization of consolidations but also the whole problem of public 
control of utility securities. 

Ralph E. Heilman. 

Northwestern University, 

A new edition of The Federal Anti-Trust Laws with Amendments 
has been issued (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Off., pp. 105, 10c). This 
includes a list of cases* instituted by the government and citation of 
cases decided thereunder. 

Two recent issues of the Bureau of Railway Economics arc Com- 
parative Railway Statistics, United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 
(Washington, Miscel. Series No. 25, 1916, pp. 78) and Statistics of 
Railxvays, 1905-1916, United States (No. 26, pp. 57). 

The bulletin of the American Railway Engineering Association for 
October, 1916, contains a List of References on Valuation of Steam 
Railroads, prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics (Chicago, 
pp. 147). 

The Annual Report of the Department of City Transit of Philadel- 
phia for 1915 (pp. 840) includes elaborate charts showing rapid 
transit development, having particular reference to the distribution 
of passengers. 
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The Fourth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts (Boston, Jan., 1917, pp. cxv) gives special attention to 
the street railway question and in particular to the demands made by 
certain companies to obtain an increase in rates. 

Labor 

Arbitration Awards under the Erdman and Newlands Acts. — 
In May, 1916, the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
was directed by the Senate to prepare a report on the effects of the 
various arbitration awards made under the Erdman and Newlands 
acts upon the wages and working conditions of railroad employees. 
The report transmitted in response to this request has since been 
published as a Senate document. (Report of the United States Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation on the Effects of Arbitration Proceed’- 
ings upon Rates of Pay and Working Conditions of Railroad Em- 
ployees, Prepared under the direction of the Board by W. Jett Lauck. 
Senate Document No. 493, 64 Cong., 1 Sess. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1916, pp. 608.) The report is intended to show 
primarily how the award in each case compares with the demands of 
the employees and, so far as the data could be secured, the extent to 
which wages were advanced and working conditions improved by each 
award. A “history’* of each case is also given, but this is little more 
than a bald recital of names and dates. More than one set of facts of 
vital significance in the working of the Newlands act are omitted. 
The arguments of the respective sides are given in summary for the 
last three regional arbitration cases under the statute; and in several 
cases, notably that of the conductors and trainmen versus the eastern 
roads in 1913, the reasons stated by the board for its decisions arc 
given. Several railway arbitrations carried on outside the statute, the 
most important of which is that of the engineers in eastern territory 
in 1912, are also included. 

The report shows that thirteen cases were submitted to arbitration 
under the Erdman act. In the first of these, submitted in January, 
1 907, the award was only technically an arbitration award, as it merely 
embodied the terms of an agreement reached by the parties the day 
after the hearings were begun. Eight cases were reported as concluded 
under the Newlands act prior to June 30, 1915. Four of the twenty- 
one cases, two under each act, were regional arbitration cases. In 
all but three cases under the Erdman act and two under the Newlands 
act the federal mediators were obliged to choose the neutral member 
or members to complete the board, the members chosen by the parties 
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having failed to agree on the additional member or members. In all 
but a few cases, too, the arbitrator or arbitrators selected by one of 
the sides dissented on one or more items in the award. 

As to the question of how the award compares in each particular case 
with the demands of the men, no exact quantitative answer can be 
obtained from the report. In nearly every case both the demands and 
the awards involve items which are so different in character that they 
arc not commensurate. But even in the matter of direct wage de- 
mands it is impossible to tell in all but a few cases what proportion of 
the aggregate wage increase asked was actually granted. In a very 
few cases the board awarded a lump sum or a given percentage increase 
in the aggregate. For the most part, however, specific rates were de- 
manded instead of specific increases, and specific rates were awarded; 
and for such cases the rates in existence before the award are not set 
forth with the completeness required for a quantitative comparison of 
the increases awarded with those actually asked. The percentages 
gained by each class of workers are given in some cases, to be sure, 
but in only two cases is the number of men in each class given. For 
exami^le, in the accounts of the firemen’s Eastern arbitration in 1913 
and the engineers’ and firemen’s arbitration in the West in 1914-1915 
the data given, although considerable, are insufficient for the desired 
comparison of the wage increases awarded with those demanded. In 
both cases the demands were for standard rates. The report gives 
many pages of detailed figures as to the rates on individual roads be- 
fore! and after arbitrations, but not all of the roads involved are fully 
covered in the wage returns in either case, and in neither is the classi- 
fication of the locomotives in the returns the same as that followed in 
the demands and in the award. Moreover, a further difficulty stands 
in the way of estimating the actual wage increases awarded in the 
cases involving men in train service. This is the uncertainty as to 
what wage increases are indirectly involved in reductions in the num- 
ber of hours taken as the basic day — that is, the number of hours after 
which overtime begins — for men whose runs are expected normally to 
exceed that number of hours. 

Incomplete though the wage data available for comparisons are, 
enough is given to indicate that the arbitrators did not as a rule merely 
split the difference in arriving at their awards. It is clear that in 
many instances the men were given considerably more than half of 
what they asked — in a few instances all — and in other instances they 
were given only a small fraction of the increase demanded. In the 
firemen’s arbitration in western territory in 1910, for example, the 
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men were awarded at least two thirds of what they requested where 
the demands were for specific increases. In many cases^ too, the 
boards awarded much larger percentages of what was asked to some 
groups of workers than to others. There are instances of a board 
granting demands for some classes in full and much less than half of 
what was asked for other classes in the same award. Differentials 
are in some cases introduced in the award which do not appear in the 
demands, and there are instances in which requests for differentials 
of a standard amount are met by a refusal to establish any differential. 
Many of the rules demanded, too, are either granted outright or re- 
fused outright. 

If the awards in the last three regional arbitrations held under the 
statute be studied as a group, a number of interesting and significant 
points appear. In all three cases one of the central demands is that 
for standardization of wage rates, hours, and working conditions; and 
it has met with a large measure of success. Where the boards have 
refused to award uniform rates it has been because of non-uniformities 
in the skill or effort required for the service rather than because of 
inequalities in the earning power of the roads. The boards have also 
consistently granted the men's contention that no existing wage rate 
or condition more favorable to the men than that awarded should be 
reduced or withdrawn as a result of the arbitration. On the other 
hand, the demand for time and a half for overtime in freight service 
(other than switching), first advanced in a regional arbitration in 
1913, was refused both in 1913 and in 1915. In several other mat- 
ters a later board has followed the ruling of an earlier one. This 
consistency is found also in the awards in the group of telegraphers' 
cases. 

In the matter of general wage advances the boards seem to have 
been influenced chiefly by increases in the cost of living and the degree 
to which the amount of work or the responsibility placed on the worker 
had increased, if at all. A wage principle advanced by the engineers 
and firemen in the last regional arbitration should also be noted. The 
men asked that the engineers and helpers on electric locomotives should 
be paid the same rates as were asked for engineers and firemen on steam 
locomotives. They admitted that the work on electric locomotives was 
not so laborious, particularly in the case of helpers, but urged, among 
other things, that the “employees should be privileged to share in the 
productivity and economic advantages resulting from the introduction 
of labor saving and profit producing machines.” The board declined 
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to grant the same standard rates for western territory for the electric 
locomotives as were granted for steam locomotives because *‘the electric 
service was in a state of development and there was no imiformity in 
practice/* but it did award that on each road on which the electric 
locomotives were introduced the minimum day's rates in steam service 
should hold for the electric service also. 

David A. McCabe. 

Princeton University, 

Among the new issues of the United States Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics are: 

No. 193, Dressmaking as a Trade in Massachusetts, by Dr. May 
Allinson (Washington, Sept., 1916), which is to be noted at greater 
length in the next issue of the Review. 

No. 202, Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Managers* 
Association of Boston, Mass.: Held May 10, 1916 (p. 64). This is 
a verbatim transcript. 

No. 206, The British System of Labor Exchanges, by B. Lasker 
(Oct., 1916, pp. 67), giving an account of the system which has been 
in operation since 1909. Apparently employment insurance has not 
lessened the work of labor exchanges. There has been a reduction in 
casual labor. It is believed that public opinion has been affected so 
that the public authorities have decreased the evil of seasonal un- 
employment. 

The hearings, entitled Threatened Strike of Railway Employees, 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, during the late 
summer, have been published as a Senate document (64 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 549, pp. 171). 

The Law Reporting Company (74 Broadway, New York) has 
printed the Proceedings, Brief, and Award in the Arbitration Case 
Between the Railroads and the Switchmen* s Union of North America. 

The Hart Schaffner ^ Marx Labor Agreements (pp. 41), prepared 
by J. E. Williams, chairman of the board of arbitration, Sidney Hill- 
man, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and Professor Earl Dean Howard, director of labor for Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, gives details of the arrangements which have been made 
by this firm for its employees. Articles by Professor Howard and 
Professor Wigmore are reprinted from the Illinois Law Review for 
March, 1916. 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
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and the Dress and Waist Industries of New York has summarized its 
experience in a pamphlet, Six Years Work and Progress (Union Sq., 
New York, June 31, 1916, pp. 31). 

Bulletin No. 12 of the Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts 
is entitled Preliminary Report on the Effect of the Minimum Wage in 
Massachusetts Retail Stores (Boston, Nov., 1916, pp. 53). It is 
stated that the proprietors of the larger retail stores with few excep- 
tions have accepted the recommendations of the commission. About 
January 1, 1916, when the commission's recommendations became ef- 
fective, the wages of nearly 40 per cent of the employees concerned, 
employed in 900 stores, were raised ; and in these stores the percentage 
of wage increases was 46. In the stores where the wages previously 
paid were not less than the minimum rates recommended, the percentagt^ 
of wage increase was 20 per cent. The report includes the result of 
an investigation of the committee of the Boston Social Union which 
showed that the total earnings in the year 1916 of women and girls 
who were known to have lost their positions in consequence of the 
introduction of the minimum wage and have been compelled to seek 
other employment would be greater than would have been the case 
had they retained their positions in the retail stores at the wages they 
had been receiving. It is also stated that there is no tendency for 
the minimum wage to become a maximum. 

The Third Annual Report of the State Board of Labor and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts (Boston, Jan., 1916, pp. 140) contains an 
appendix on an examination of minors by Dr. M. Victor Safford. All 
cotton manufacturing centers were covered by this examination; 679 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18 were subjected to physical ex- 
aminations. Tables are given showing, by ages and nationalities, 
height, weight, chest measure, and strength of grip. These results 
are compared with similar measurements made of other groups. The 
tables also show the diseases and defects found among these employees. 

The Bureau of Accident Prevention of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation of Chicago has made a Study of Accidents for the year 1915 
(Chicago, Sept. 1916, pp. 31). This is the third year during which 
this association has collected accident statistics from its member com- 
panies. Interesting charts are included. 

The Women's Trade Union League of Massachusetts has prepared 
an argument for The Forty-Eight-Hour Week for Women (Boston, 
919 Washington St., 1917, pp. 19). This is to serve as propaganda 
for the campaign for a reduction in the hours of labor for women. 
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The Mayor's Committee on Unemployment of New York City, as 
the result of its investigations, has published two pamphlets. Planning 
Public Expenditures to Compensate for Decreased Private Employment 
during Business Depressions (Nov., 1916, pp. 29) is a fuller report of 
an address by John R. Shillady, secretary of the committee, originally 
presented before the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Indianapolis, May 16, 1916. A summary is given of recommenda- 
tions made by other commissions along the line suggested, including 
the experience of foreign countries. It is believed that several of the 
federal departments might make an advantageous shifting of expendi- 
tures over a period of years so as to secure larger outlays in periods of 
depression. Particularly is this true of expenditures by the Reclama- 
tion Service, and of expenditures for public buildings, rivers and har- 
bors and good roads. It is also believed that railroads could take 
advantage of lean years when the price of materials is low to undertake 
a larger volume of improvements. The second report deals with Dock 
Employment in New York City and Recommendations for its Reg- 
ularization (Oct., 1916, pp. 82, 50c). This is a much more exhaustive 
study and takes up questions of conditions of employment, wages and 
earnings, and collective agreements. A detailed scheme is added for 
centralizing and regularizing the employment of longshoremen, 

Mr. Edwin V. O'Hara, chairman of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the State of Oregon, summarizes in a recent pamphlet the 
Oregon experience with A Living Wage by Legislation (Salem, 1916, 
pp. xxiii, 57). This contains the code of rulings of the Oregon com- 
mission, the text of the minimum wage law, and extracts from the 
Oregon supreme court decisions upholding the constitutionality of the 
act. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Educational Campaign Concerning Commercial Paper. When 
the National Monetary Commission submitted its final report to Con- 
gress it included among the seventeen enumerated faults of our old 
banking system several concerning the commercial paper situation in 
this country. On the one hand it lamented the absence of an open dis- 
count market where, through the extensive buying and selling of good 
commercial paper, a high degree of fluidity of credit could be assured. 
But, even more fundamentally, it regretted the absence from our system 
of the kind of paper that could be dealt in in such a market. 

In the Federal Reserve act with its amendments. Congress went as 
far as it could in providing a basis for the creation of an open dis- 
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count market. It authorized rediscount and open market operations 
by the federal reserve banks, it legalized acceptance practice in home 
as well as in foreign trade, and it gave the Federal Reserve Board 
broad authority in defining and in fixing rates of discount at the reserve 
banks for the different classes of paper. Moreover, after some ex- 
perimenting, the Reserve Board, in a series of regulations, authorized 
differential rates of discount for the kinds of paper that could be used 
in rediscounting and that could be handled in open market operations. 
Yet despite a little advance that has been made every interested ob- 
server of the situation recognizes that we are far from creating an open 
discount market. 

Two reasons in the main may be adduced in explanation of this 
fact. In the first place, the reduction of the required reserves by the 
Federal Reserve act itself and the great influx of the gold from 
abroad so eased the money situation that there was little inducement 
to the banks to concern themselves much about the possibility of re- 
discounting paper, and hence about the kinds of paper necessary for 
the purposes. In the second place, the relatively easy money situation 
and the facility with which credit could be obtained according to the 
old established methods afforded no stimulus to business men to study 
the weaknesses of accepted methods and to supplant them with new 
methods deemed more efficient. Hence it is recognized that the full 
possibilities of the federal reserve system can be realized only after 
American business men and bankers have given sufficient study to the 
domestic credit situation to induce them to work together for such 
readjustment of present-day methods as may be desirable. 

With the object of stimulating the interest necessary for such a 
study, and, at the same time, with the purpose of supplying as much 
material bearing on the subject as can be brought together, ♦'wo Phila- 
delphia business men, Mr. John S. Jenks, Jr., and Mr. George H. Paine, 
have undertaken a broadly conceived educational campaign. As a first 
step there will be published some special newspaper editions dealing 
with the whole subject in as comprehensive a way as possible. Contribu- 
tions are being prepared by such specialists in the academic field as 
Professors Seligman, Kemmerer, Patterson, Moulton, and Dean Kinley 
and by Dr. Willis, M. C. Elliott, Gilbert Montague, H. B. Paton, 
John G. Johnson, and Professors Sullivan, Brannan and Williston 
in the practical and legal fields. Studies will subsequently be made of 
credit practices in the various lines of trade; and through discussion 
and experimentation it is hoped not only to arouse interest but also to 
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assist the evolution of a form of credit procedure that will meet the 
requirements of sound principles, and at the same time insure the will- 
ing cooperation of American bankers and business men. 

As a practical suggestion in this connection, Messrs. Jenks and 
Paine, with their associates, have devised a new form of commercial 
paper which aims to combine the advantages of the single-name 
promissory note with those of the trade acceptance, and which at the 
same time endeavors to meet the objections that are raised against these 
forms. Arrangements have been made for an extensive experiment in 
actual practice with the new form. A careful study of these ex- 
periments will be made and the results thereof will be duly published. 
It is hoped in this way to make a strong appeal to the practical business 
man, doubtful of purely theoretical arguments. At the same time it 
is hoped to learn from actual experimentation what the needs of 
American business as well as what its possibilities in the field of credit 
practice may be. 

Those likely to be interested in this educational campaign, and 
desiring to be kept in touch with its main developments, are requested 
to communicate with the undersigned who has agreed to exercise general 
editorial supervision over it. 

Eugene E. Agger. 

Columbia University, 

The Petersburg Land Bank Committee representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Petersburg has printed the Argument 
Presented to the Federal Farm Loan Board for the Establishment of 
a Federal Land Bank at Petersburg, Virginia (Oct., 1916, pp. 78, 
maps). This contains a discussion of the factors that must determine 
farm loan needs and the reasons why a land bank should be located in 
Virginia and more specifically in Petersburg. There are several 
statistical charts showing the farm mortgage debt of the proposed 
federal land district by states compared with Iowa. The maps show 
the railroad facilities of Petersburg, the geographical location of Pe- 
tersburg with reference to the farm land in surrounding states, and also 
certain climatic phenomena pertaining to the district. 

The Secretary of the State Banking Board of Nebraska, in the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report showing the condition of building and 
loan associations of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1916, pp. 155), calls attention 
to the high rate of interest which borrowers of these institutions pay in 
that state. He believes that before long legislative interference will 
be necessary. 
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The Union Trust Company of Detroit, Michigan, has published a 
pamphlet entitled Twenty-five Years of Humanities and Benefits 
(1916, pp, 36) which gives a popular account of the work of a trust 
company. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Cost of Living has made a brief 
report on Anthracite Coal (pp. 8). It is believed that the recent in- 
crease in the price in Massachusetts is by no means due entirely to 
policies of mining companies. There has been a lack of cars and labor. 
Railroad embargoes have played a large part. 

The November Bulletin of the Department of Public Welfare of 
Chicago makes an exhaustive report on the Loan Shark in Chicago, 
prepared by Dr. Earle E. Eubank (Chicago, Nov., 1916, pp. 137). 
This describes the varieties of loan shark, the extent of the business, 
its technique, devices for getting business and making collections; 
legislation ; and the substitute plans, such as the employers' loan fund, 
credit unions, the Morris plan, and the National Federation of Re- 
medial Loan Associations. 

The 1915-1916 Supplement to Payne's Banking Laws of New York 
has recently been published (75c.) 

Among the reports of proceedings of bankers associations are to be 
noted : 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Georgia Bankers* Association (Haynes McFadden, secretary. Chandler 
Bldg., Atlanta, 1916, pp. 180), which contains an address on “The 
federal reserve,” by Charles S. Hamlin of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Maryland Bankers Association Twenty-first Annual Convention 
(Charles Hann, secretary, Merchants-Mechanics' First National Bank, 
Baltimore, 1916, pp. 115). 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Michigan Bankers Association 
(H. M. Brown, secretary. Ford Bldg., Detroit, 1916, pp. 119). This 
contains an address on “The Ford profit-sharing plan.” 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association (D. S. Kloss, secretary, Tyrone, 
1916, pp. 302) contains the debate between the Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia chapters of the American Institute of Banking on the question, 
‘‘Resolved: That the closing of accounts on terms exceeding thirty 
days by acceptance is an improvement over the present method of 
merchandise extension” (pp. 148-181). 
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Financial Statistics of States: 1915 is the title of a 125-page 
publication which was prepared under the supervision of Mr. Starke 
M. Grogan, chief statistician for statistics of states and cities, and 
issued by the United States Bureau of the Census in November, 1916. 
Perhaps the scope of this work is best expressed in the opening par- 
agraph of the report itself. 

The statistics herewith presented relate to the financial transactions of the 
48 states for the fiscal year 1915 and of the financial condition of each state 
at the close of its fiscal year. For those states which closed their fiscal year 
on June 30 the data given pertain to the year beginning July 1, 1914, and 
ending June 30, 1915; for other states the data are of the twelve-month or 
fiscal period ending on a date between July 1, 1914, and June 30, 1915. The 
report presents statistics of (1) the total and per capita receipts of states 
from revenues, and from the principal cbisses thereof; (2) the total and 
per capita payments of states for expenses, interest, and outlays, and for each 
of the principal classes of expenses and outlays; (3) the total value of state 
properties; (4) the total and per capita indebtedness of states; and (5) the 
total and per capita assessed valuation of jjroperty subject to taxation. 

In spite of the explanation in the above paragraph, to say that these 
statistics are for the fiscal year of 1915 is likely to be misleading to 
many because there are only twelve of the 48 states whose fiscal years 
end on June SO. Presumably this means that, for the other 36 states, 
these statistics are really for their fiscal years of 1914 instead of 1915. 

A little more than half of the report consists of general tables which 
present the main analyses of receipts, payments, etc., mentioned in 
the paragraph quoted above. The rest of the report is text in ex- 
I)lanation of these tables. Considerable addenda in the form of special 
tables are included in the text. Over a fourth of the text is devoted 
to the definition of the accounting terminology. Perhaps this much 
space for terminology is justified in order to secure definiteness and 
accuracy; and, furthermore, it may have some small influence in im- 
proving and in making uniform the accounting systems of some of the 
states. 

To present, in really comparable form, the financial statistics of 48 
different states, with all their diversities of organization, administra- 
tion, and accounting is an exceedingly difficult, as well as a somewhat 
tedious and expensive, undertaking. The difficulties are great not 
only because the accounting systems are not uniform, but also because 
many of these systems are antiquated, inadequate, and misleading. 
This report undertakes to harmonize the data and to make them really 
comparable. The methods and principles followed in making this 
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harmonization^ as outlined in the introduction^ seem to be sound and, 
on the whole, to be as well adapted to secure the desired ends as could 
be expected or asked. There are certain numerated difficulties, how- 
ever, which the report frankly admits that the Bureau of the Census is 
unable to overcome. 

The analyses in the general tables are presented in good form and 
in as much detail as the size of the report permits. The text and the 
special tables therein modify or qualify the data of the general tables 
to such an extent that one takes a considerable risk in drawing any 
conclusions without first making a thorough study of a large part of 
the report. There are, also, some matters which one is likely to mis- 
understand unless familiar with the revenue systems of the states in 
question. This report fills an important gap in the statistics of gov- 
ernment finance already published by the Bureau of tlie Census. 
Though not mentioned in the report itself, it is the reviewer’s under- 
standing that it was made in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
National Tax Association. Most or all of the data for a similar report 
for the following year have already been collected and it is to be 
hoped that such information will be made available annually hereafter. 
An even greater desideratum is that this and other agencies shall help 
to bring about improved accounting and fiscal practices in states and 
other governmental units. 

Roy G. Blakev. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Comparative Cost of State Governments. The present 
writer is especially interested in the census publication noted above 
because of the fact that for several months immediately preceding its 
publication he had been assisting the Minnesota Tax Commission in 
conducting an investigation or study of the comparative cost of gov- 
ernment in a group of North Central states comprising Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa. This latter study 
covers the fiscal year of 1915 for each state except Ohio. On account 
of a change in the date of the fiscal year, Ohio had a 7^-month fiscal 
period, but no 12-month fiscal year of 1915; hence, the fiscal year of 
1916 was taken in its case. Data for 1916, rather than for 1915, 
would have been used throughout had it been available. In the case 
of only three of the states mentioned above — Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Iowa — are the data for the same year, 1915, presented in the 
census publication. 
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In most respects, the scope of our study is less comprehensive than 
that of the Bureau of the Census; and it does not undertake to make 
quite so many refinements in correction of the original accounting, or 
to put the data on an accrual rather than on a cash basis, as does the 
census study. Differences in amount of available time, assistance, 
and funds account for and justify most of these differences in treat- 
ment. Yet the results of the two studies are reasonably harmonious, 
in so far as we have compared them, and in so far as they refer to the 
same years and are otherwise comparable. 

It is impossible to give heye the results of our study in any detail. 
Perhaps the one result which most impressed the present writer is a, 
more lively realization of the difficulties of making and presenting sucli 
studies in a way that will not be misleading to the average, and even 
to the careful, reader. We do not think these difficulties are peculiar 
to our investigation, wc are sure that they were met by the census in- 
vestigators, and they are characteristic of similar difficulties met in 
thousands of other investigations. In order to give a more vivid pic- 
ture of these difficulties and to indicate their bearing upon how one 
should evaluate statistics it may not be amiss to cite a few concrete 
typical examples of the difficulties which we encountered in our study. 

Chief among the causes of the difficulties are the differences in the 
accounting systems and the differences in the functions and activities 
of state departments, boards, and officials. The accounts of state 
auditors and treasurers are not kept primarily for the purpose of show- 
ing most clearly the current costs of government, but are concerned 
chiefly with appropriations and funds; that is, the chief aims of tlie 
accounting officers are to see that legislative appropriations are credited 
to, and that warrants drawn are charged against, their proper funds, 
and that these funds are not overdrawn. Though these are very 
legitimate and desirable functions for accounting officers to perform, 
accounts devised to secure these ends do not necessarily, in fact do not 
usually, show clearly the current costs of government. Transfers are 
made from one fund to another; sometimes the transfers are only one 
way, sometimes both ways, sometimes they are retransferred to other 
funds. A transfer appears as a payment or disbursement of one fund 
and as a receipt of another. It is obvious that the sums of the receipts 
and of the disbursements of all funds contain duplications and do not 
correspond with the cost of government to the state. Some auditors 
and treasurers keep accounts of most of these transfers in such a way 
that they can be eliminated from the totals, but in hardly any case are 
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all of the difficulties and dangers of misconstruction and misapprehen- 
sion avoided. 

Sometimes, too, appropriations are made in such a way that it is 
impossible for tJie auditor to keep a satisfactory set of accounts. For 
example, one state auditor writes: “We have what I consider to be 
a very poor system of appropriating money in this state; for instance, 
an appropriation is made by the legislature for a state institution or 
department, and then, in addition, the state institution or department 
is allowed to draw from the general fund the amount it may require for 
certain purposes and the result of this system is that it is almost im- 
possible to tell the amount that may be drawn in many cases/’ 

Another difficulty is that practically all the state accounts are of‘ 
cash receipts and disbursements. The current costs of government 
for any particular year are not, strictly speaking, either the cash re- 
ceipts or cash payments of that year ; even still less accurately are they 
the tax levies of that year, or of the preceding year; rather they are 
more accurately the expenses accrued in that year. The total amount 
of cash received by the state treasurer from the first day until the last 
day of the fiscal year — and this is what his and the auditor’s accounts 
sliow — may include large or small amounts that were due in the prev- 
ious year and may fail to include equal or very unequal amounts that 
were due in this year but not received until later. If the lag were 
always exactly or even approximately the same, perhaps the figures 
for receipts would not be very misleading. But even then, receipts 
alone do not take account of balances on hand at the beginning and 
end of the year. If these are taken into account, we discard receipts 
as a measure of costs and go over to payments or disbursements. 

Disbursements as a measure of current costs are perhaps the best 
practicable gauge that we have under existing systems of public ac- 
counting, but they, too, as an accurate measure, fall short in several 
respects. There is much the same difficulty about delinquent pay- 
ments as about delinquent receipts. A second difficulty is that the 
state’s fiscal year does not coincide with many of the natural fiscal years 
of certain activities. For example, the natural fiscal year for highway 
improvements may be the calendar year, so that a state’s fiscal year 
ending June SO, or near that date, as is most common, shows parts 
of two years’ expenditures, rather than one year’s. It would seem that 
the natural fiscal year of universities and other state schools would 
correspond so well with the state’s fiscal year tliat there would be no 
difficulty in these cases, at least; but owing to the lag, it is true in 
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practically every case that the state auditor’s disbursements for these 
institutions contain parts of the expenditures of two different school 
years, rather than the complete disbursements for one year. 

Another difficulty with payments or disbursements arises in con- 
nection with capital outlays and depreciation. It is obviouly unsound 
to count as costs of government for one particular year the total dis- 
bursements that are made for permanent improvements or capital out- 
lays such as those for lands and buildings. But it is not sound to 
leave out the entire expenditure for permanent improvements. “Per- 
manent” is only a relative term; it may mean 100 years or 10 years or 
more or less. The average depreciation and obsolescence should be 
charged to each year, but no system of state accounts which we have 
examined attempts to take account of depreciation or makes yearly 
inventories of the state’s assets. To do this accurately would be a 
rather difficult task and may or may not be justifiable on the basis of 
results, but there can be no accurate cost accounting in regard to public 
activities until it is done. No state, and few if any other divisions of 
government, have up-to-date accounting systems comparable to those 
of the better private corporations. The inertia inherent in govern- 
mental administration prevents modernization, and state accountants 
bemoan in vain the fact that they cannot extricate their accounts from 
the antiquated systems of the last century. 

Though state auditors and treasurers do not carry depreciation ac- 
counts, there is a growing tendency to make a more or less rough 
separation or classification of payments for current purposes and for 
capital outlays. In many cases not even this is done, and when it is, 
there is little uniformity in the practice of the different states. In 
order to make the costs in the different states comparable, there should 
be uniformity in this as well as in other matters. In the present in- 
vestigation this has meant much reclassification and has involved care- 
ful study of numerous state accounts, reports, and statutes, as well as 
consultations with, and explanatory letters from, the accounting officers 
of each state. 

As mentioned above, not only differences in accounting, but dif- 
ferences in activities and functions also, give rise to much difficulty 
in comparing costs. For example, Wisconsin has no state auditor; 
most, though not all, of the usual functions of the auditor are per- 
formed by the secretary of state. The same state has a treasury 
agent who collects peddlers’ licenses and turns them into the state 
treasury but who has no other connection with that office; no other 
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stfltc has a corresponding state officer. Iowa alone of the six states 
compared has no tax commission. Some of the usual duties of this 
commission are performed by the auditor^ the executive council^ and 
an ex-officio board of equalization. The treasurer collects the in- 
heritance tax in Iowa. Ihe same is true in Wisconsin, though the tax 
commission performs some of the duties of assessment. In Minnesota 
this tax is collected by the attorney general and in Michigan by the 
auditor. The executive council in Iowa, which is a sort of cabinet or 
commission of state officers "with expenses of its own not allotted to 
regular executive offices, has no counterpart in the other states com- 
pared. The state liquor licensing board and the board of public works 
in Ohio have no comparable counterparts in the other states. The 
boards of charities in different states have widely different powers and 
expenditures. The agricultural commission of Ohio has succeeded to 
the functions and powers formerly exercised by the state board of 
agriculture, the board of livestock commissioners, the board of control 
of the state agricultural experiment station, the dairy and food com- 
mission, the fish and game commission, the state board of veterinary 
examiners, and part of the former duties of the state board of phar- 
macy. In Indiana, there is no separate state banking, insurance or 
land department. The auditor looks after the usual activities of these 
departments, in so far as they are looked after. In Indiana and 
Michigan, each charitable and penal institution is under an independent 
board; in the other states of our group they are under central boards. 
In most states the state board of agriculture is a board which runs 
the state fair, but in Michigan it is a board of trustees or regents of 
the state agricultural college. A so-called state fair is held in Mich- 
igan, but the state government makes no appropriation and really 
has nothing to do with it. A county agent in most states means an 
agricultural supervisor; in Michigan it means a charitable officer. In 
some states, notably Iowa and Indiana, and Michigan in part, the 
auditors* reports take no account of earnings or fees of various in- 
stitutions. In 'the other states most, though not quite all, of such 
receipts are covered into the state treasury and total disbursements 
as shown in the treasurer’s and auditor's reports include both these 
earnings and ordinary appropriations from state funds. Ohio sup- 
ports four state universities, Indiana two, each of the other states only 
one. In Michigan, Iowa, and Indiana, the state agricultural college 
is separate from the state university; in the other states, it is not, and 
its expenses cannot be satisfactorily separated from those of the uni- 
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versity. In most cases it is impossible to show separately the costs ot 
the agricultural experiment stations. 

The above list of differences is far from being exhaustive^ but it il- 
lustrates the difficulties that must be met in making an accurate com- 
parison of costs. Even if all of these difficulties were successfully 
overcome, not too much weight should be given to gross payments, or 
net payments, or even to per capita payments of state government as 
such; rather, they should be viewed in their relation to at least three 
other considerations : first, the burden of such payments in view of the 
wealth or income of the citizens of the respective states; second, the 
part of the total burden which payments of the state government as 
such entail in view of the fact that many functions performed in one 
state by the state government are left to the local divisions of govern- 
ment in other states, thereby lessening state taxes by increasing local 
taxes ; and third, the extra services, if any, which the citizens of a state 
get because of the extra payments which they make. In other words, 
extra payments may or may not be more than justified by extra benefits 
which they make possible. Neither decreased nor increased cost pay- 
ments are desirable or undesirable in themselves. The chief con- 
sideration is, Are the costs justified by the returns.^ 

Roy G. Blakey. 

Report of the Indiana Special Commission on Taxation, The 
last general revision of the Indiana tax laws was made in 1891. 
At that time, the legislature provided for the continuance of the general 
property tax, with certain minor changes from the plan previously ob- 
taining, and created a State Board of Tax Commissioners to supervise 
the administration of the law. The state board was given power to 
assess such properties as railroads lying within the state, to reassess 
individuals and corporations upon appeal of the same from county 
boards of review, and to raise the assessments of the counties in whole 
or in part. The board, however, was not authorized to change local 
assessments upon its own initiative, nor was it given the power to 
appoint township or county assessors, nor to remove them in case of 
their inefficiency. 

After about 1910, complaints against the operation of the general 
property tax system in Indiana became numerous and finally attracted 
state-wide attention. Accordingly, in 1915, the legislature authorized 
the appointment of a Special Commission on Taxation to study the 
problems of taxation as they had arisen in the experience of the state. 
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Subsequently five commissioners were appointed by the governor and 
the commission in turn secured the services of Professor Robert A. 
Campbell^ of Cornell University, to act as its expert assistant. Under 
Professor CampbelPs direction, a survey was made of representative 
counties to discover to what extent there was under-assessment of 
real estate. Figures were also collected relative to the assessment 
of personal property, both tangible and intangible. A number of 
hearings were held by the commission. As a result of these investiga- 
tions, it was definitely established that most real estate was under- 
assessed, that there was wide variation in the assessment of all classes 
cf property, and that but a fraction of intangibles was ever placed 
upon the tax duplicate. 

In making its report {Report of the Indiana Special Commission on 
Taxation, Indianapolis, 1916) the commission failed to reach a 
unanimous decision. Three of its members — a real estate dealer, a 
farmer, and a former city official — declared that the general property 
tax was correct in theory, but that in Indiana it had broken down in 
practice merely because there had not been an efficient administration. 
These commissioners accordingly advocated increased powers for the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners — thereafter to be known as the 
Board of Tax Control — chief among which powers were to be the right 
to bring before itself for review any individual local assessment, and 
the right to bring proceedings in court for the removal of a local tax 
officer who should fail to perform his duty. The majority report also 
recommended the limitation of tax rates for the state, the counties, and 
the townships; such limitation to be preceded by a complete reassess- 
ment. It was not suggested, however, that the limitation of rates 
should be protected against legislative increases by an amendment to 
the constitution. The employment of “tax-ferrets,'" to search out in- 
tangible property, was also advised. 

According to an opinion rendered by the attorney general of the 
state, the Indiana constitution excludes the employment of a classified 
property tax and also a progressive income tax. In view of this opinion, 
the majority report of the commission had little to say about an income 
tax; and it made practically no comment at all upon the merits of the 
classification plan. The latter fact is not surprising, however, when 
we consider the ardent defense made by the majority members in favor 
of a uniform general property tax. 

Two minority reports were rendered: one by Professor William A. 
Rawles, of Indiana University, and the other by Fred A. Simms, a 
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former member of the State Board of Tax Commissioners. In con- 
trast with the conservative and, in some ways, reactionary majority 
statement, the seholarly and scientific report of Professor Rawles stands 
out in pleasing relief. In this report, it was pointed out that the 
general property tax is incorrect in theory and that, even with a highly 
centralized administration, coupled with the employment of “tax- 
ferrets,'' the plan is impracticable. Limitation of tax rates as applied 
to special classes of property was granted approval provided such 
restriction was secured by the means of a constitutional amendment. 
Professor Rawles expressed tlie opinion that it would not be wise to 
go farther at the present time in the process of tax reform than to 
attempt a solution of the problem of the proper taxation of personal 
property. In this connection, he suggested the advisability of adopt- 
ing either a classified property tax for intangibles or an income tax 
modeled after the Wisconsin plan; of the two plans, he favored the 
latter. Since the present constitution would forbid the inauguration 
of either of these schemes, a constitutional amendment was recom- 
mended which would afford the legislature complete freedom in putting 
them into operation. 

The report of Mr. Simms took exception to the majority statement 
that the general property tax had failed in operation because of laxitv 
in administration. It agreed with the recommendations in favor of 
limitations on the tax rate, provided these limitations applied to various 
classes of property. Mr. Simms was not prepared, however, to follow 
Professor Rawles in sweeping condemnation of the general property 
tax. To a considerable extent, the opinions in his report seem to be 
contradictory. 

In conclusion, it is to be regretted that it proved impossible for the 
commission to agree upon a joint report in favor of the abolition of 
the general property tax and the creation of new means for raising 
the state's revenue. Such a result of the commission's deliberations 
would have great effect at the present time in promoting real tax re- 
form in Indiana. It is a fact decidedly unfavorable to the Indiana 
commission that special investigations in other states of the Union 
have practically all condemned the general property tax and have 
especially disapproved of mediaeval inquisitorial methods for discover- 
ing sequestered property. 

Frank T. Stockton. 

Indiana University, 

The Sixth Annual Report of the New Hampshire Tax Commission 
(Concord, 1916, pp. 212) contains the papers read at the fifth annual 
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conference of the New Hampshire Association of Assessors^ held in 
December, 1915. Among these are: “Municipal financing and ac- 
counting in New Hampshire/* by Edward C. Mabie, assistant to the 
state tax commissioner (pp. 13-26) ; “Town and village accounts in 
New Hampshire/* by Professor W. R. Gray, of Dartmouth College 
(pp. 27-42) ; “Taxation of intangibles/* by J. H. Morris, of the board 
of assessors of Concord (pp. 80-86) ; and “Methods of valuing property 
for taxation,** by Albert O. Brown (pp. 87-94). 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of 
Rhode Island (Providence, Jan. 15, 1917, pp. 49) has several pages 
devoted to description of the inheritance tax act of 1916. 

In the Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut, 191 5-19 IG 
(Hartford, 1916, pp. 254), in addition to the statistical tables, there 
is extended comment on the taxation of inheritances (pp. 48-56), in- 
cluding a chart showing inheritance tax receipts since 1890. There 
are also charts of state receipts and expenditures for the year 1916. 
An account is given of the operation of the new tax laws of 1915. 
Extracts are reprinted from reports from tax commissions relating to 
topics immediately connected with tax problems in Connecticut and 
reprints of record cards and blanks used by tax officials (pp. 84-96). 
The brief submitted by the state to the supreme court on the taxation 
of water, gas, and electric companies according to gross earnings is 
also inserted, and there is a reprint of the addresses delivered at the 
Annual Conference of the State Tax Officials* Association held in 
Hartford in 1915 and 1916. 

The Proceedings of the Conference Held in Baltimore, Thursday, 
July 6, 1916, under the Auspices of the State Tax Commission of 
Maryland (pp. 60) contains addresses on “Valuation,” by A. C. Gird- 
wood, secretary; “The needs of a general assessment in Maryland,” 
by A. P. Gorman, chairman; “Plan for general reassessment of real 
estate/* by L. W. Wickes, of the tax commission; “Administrative 
problems/* by Oscar Leser, also a member of the commission; and 
‘‘Methods of assessment in Baltimore City/* by T. J. Lindsay, special 
assessor in Baltimore. 

In connection with the proposed legislation for changing the tax 
system in Kentucky, the Louisville Real Estate Board submitted a 
brief on Taxation of Mortgages in Kentucky (pp. 67), prepared by 
E. L. McDonald. This advocates a mortgage recording tax. 

The Second Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Association 
(Columbia, 1917, pp. 133) is largely devoted to statistical tables. 
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The Second Biennial Report of the Tax Commission of South Dakota 
for 1915-1916 (Pierre^ 1916, pp. 2SS) again returns to the advisability 
of placing local assessment under the supervision of county assessors 
as a substitute for local town assessors. There is a summary of laws 
of other states relating to abatements, rebates, and refunds. A map 
on page 57 shows the average assessed value of farm land per acre. 

The Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts has published Instructions 
to Assessors (Boston, 1917, pp. 45) in accordance with a law passed in 
1916. The purpose of this is to secure uniform assessment of real 
estate and tangible personal property. 

The New York State Tax Department has prepared a Review of 
Local Assessments, 1916 (Albany, vol. 1, no. 5, Nov., 1916, pp. 66). 
It deals largely witii equalization. 

The State Tax Board of Virginia has published two bulletins: The 
Effect of Segregation in Virginia (Richmond, Sept. 14, 1916, pp. 8); 
and The Taxation of Intangibles in Virginia (Nov. 11, 1916, pp. 13). 
These are issued in the form of instructions to local officials. 

The Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts in Bulletin No. 1 sum- 
marizes the Requirements of the Massachusetts Tax Law (Boston, 
1916, pp. 39), giving detailed explanations in regard to the provisions 
of the new income tax law. 

Various banks have recently published pamphlets dealing with the 
new tax laws, among which may be noted: by the Bankers Trust 
Company, The Federal Income Tax Law; (pp. 46) and by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, The Federal Estate Tax Lam and 
Regulations (Inheritance Tax) (pp. 35); The Transfer Tax Law of 
the State of New York as Amended in 1916 (pp. 47) ; and The Secured 
Debts Tax Law and Mortgage Tax Law of the State of New York 
(pp. 56). 

Students of municipal finances are advised to note the reports of 
the Comptroller of the City of New York in the series known as 
Financial Summary appearing monthly and quarterly. The tables in 
these reports “follow the plan of progressing from generalities to par- 
ticulars; from a comprehensive view of the total amount and general 
scope and purpose of the City’s receipts and payments to a significant 
classification of each prime element.” This series dates from the 
beginning of 1913. 

Insurance and Pensions 

A new annual edition has been published by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York of Fees and Taxes Charged New York 
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Insurance Companies by the Insurance Departments of Other Stales 
for 1917 (Albany, 1916, pp. 52). 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has prepared a bulletin 
on Workmen* s Compensation Insurance (Madison, August, 1916, pp. 
S3). This contains a discussion of compensation cost, management ex- 
penses, insurance rates, and losses, with statistical tables. 

The Board of Compensation Commissioners of Connecticut has is- 
sued a volume entitled Compendium of Awards of the Compensation 
Commissioners for the years lOlJf, and 1915 and for the Months of 
January to May Inclusive of 1916 with the decisions of the Connecticut 
courts of appeal (pp. 732). 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Industrial Insurance Department of 
Washington deals with the workmen’s compensation act (Olympia, 
1916, pp. 175). A full discussion is given of the operation of the 
system since its establishment in 1911. 

The address by Walter G. Cowles, vice president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, delivered before the Insurance Society of New 
York, October 17, 1916, on The Nexv York Standard Compensation 
Policy Forms has been reprinted by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford (pp. 21). 

A committee of investigation of the Province of British Columbia 
has published a report on Workmen*s Compensation Laws (Victoria, 
Mar. 1, 1916, pp. 21). This committee visited the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts, and the provinces of Ontario and Nova Scotia. Hearings 
were held in fourteen cities. Its recommendations arc presented in 
concise and clear form. The evidence is also published in four volumes. 

The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, has made a Report of a 
Snecial Inquiry Relative to Aged and Dependent Persons in Massa- 
chusetts, 1915 (Boston, Dec. 15, 1916, pp. 107). This study may 
serve as a statistical basis for any proposed legislation for. old age 
insurance. It is noted that this is the third inquiry on old age pen- 
sions which has been made in Massachusetts since 1907. The report 
was prepared under the immediate supervision of Mr. Roswell F. 
Phelps, of the Bureau. Appendix C contains a bibliography on old- 
age pensions, 1912-1916; and another appendix gives a description of 
systems in foreign countries. 

The following pamphlets deal with health insurance: The Need 
for Health Insurance, by Irving Fisher (reprinted from the American 
Labor Legislation Review, vol. VII, no. 1, 1917, pp. 16) ; Health In-- 
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surance Standards and Tentative Draft of an Act Submitted by the 
Committee on Social Insurance of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation (third edition. May, 1916, pp. 32) ; Dangerous Tendencies 
in the American Social Insurance Movement, by P. T. Sherman, an 
address delivered before the Insurance Society of New York, Novem- 
ber 21, 1916 (pp. 14). Of allied interest are Health of Garment 
Workers; the Relation of Economic Status of Health, by B. S. Warren 
and Edgar Sydenstricker, published by the United States Public Health 
Service (Washington, Reprint No. 341, 1916, pp. 10); A Sickness 
Survey of North Carolina, by L. K. Frankel and L. I. Dublin (Wash- 
ington, United States Public Health Service, Reprint No. 367, 1916, 
pp. 27); A Sickness Survey of Boston, Massachusetts, by L. K. 
Frankel and L. I. Dublin (New York Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1916, pp. 23). 

Demography 

The Bureau of the Census has made Estimates of the Population of 
the United States as of July 1, 1915, January 1, 1916, July 1, 1916, 
and January 1, 1917. 

The paper by Lee K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, entitled A Study of Mortality Statistics of Southern Com- 
munities, read before the Southern Sociological Congress of New 
Orleans, April 12, 1916, has been reprinted as a pamphlet (pp. 15). 
This is a useful summary of the surveys which have been made during 
the past few years of the health conditions in the southern cities. 
Based upon such surveys, the author presents data to indicate the 
effects which health campaigns have had upon mortality in that section 
of the United States, Tables are prepared derived from the reports of 
the Bureau of the Census and also the experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, with comparisons for the white and colored 
population. 

The federal Bureau of the Census has issued the following reports : 
Cotton Production and Distribution, 1916-1916 (Bull. 134, 1916, pp. 
99); Rice Cleaning and Polishing, Census of Manufacturers: 1911/. 
(1916, pp. 9); Financial Statistics of States, 1916 (1916, pp. 125); 
Mortality Statistics, 19H (1916, pp. 714). 

Federal Public Documents 

Federal Documents and the Revision of the Printing Laws. 
The economists of this country probably make more use of the pub- 
lications of the federal government than any other single group of 
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readers. They will^ therefore, have a special interest in the proposal 
now before Congress to revise and codify the printing laws, em- 
bodied in the printing bills (Senate bill 1107 and House bill 8664).^ 
These two bills are practically identical and closely follow the pro- 
visions of the printing bills introduced in the preceding Congress. 
The particular interest of each economist in these bills relates to the 
provisions they make for placing copies of official publications where 
he may consult them. This need is, of course, best met by a system 
of prompt distribution of a complete file of the important documents 
to the libraries of the institution with which he is connected or in 
some library available to the public generally. Up to the present 
time this has been attempted by making one library in each con- 
gressional district a “depository” library — that is, a library in which 
public documents are regularly deposited free of charge on condition 
that the public is allowed free reference use of the volumes. There are 
now about 500 of these depositories. They include the libraries of 
most of the larger colleges and universities, and usually it is to these 
libraries that the economist must refer in order to consult this material. 

When the plan of depository libraries was adopted, it was apparently 
the intention of Congress that each should keep on its shelves a com- 
plete file of federal publications; and at first practically everything 
printed for the government was sent to each depository in the form of 
a “collected set“ of documents. This file usually contained not only 
the documents printed for the special use of Congress but also those 
printed by the executive departments for the information of Congress. 
From the Fifteenth Congress, this “collected” or “congressional” set 
of documents has consisted of four series: Senate reports. House 
reports, Senate documents. House documents. At the time the system 
of depository libraries was inaugurated, the publications of the federal 
government consisted of about one hundred items annually; and ap- 
parently it was assumed that there would be no difficulty in having the 
depositories keep for their readers complete files of these records of 
the operations of the national government. In recent years interest in 
these publications has increased and some complaints have arisen be- 
cause the work of arranging and binding the documents in sets, with 
document numbers, volume, and serial numbers affixed, delayed the dis- 

1 In the hope of effecting some of the economies of these bills, the Printing 
Committee of the Senate introduced, on January 10, a brief bill (Senate bill 
7795) containing some of the more important provisions of fhe larger bills. 
This bill has been passed by the Senate, but it is doubtful if there will be time 
to pass it in the House during the present session. 
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tribution of the sets to libraries until some months after the close of 
each session of Congress. To make the information available as soon 
as possible^ the plan was adopted of a preliminary distribution; that 
is, upon the publication of an annual report, such as that of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, unbound copies without document numbers — 
the so-called plain-title or departmental edition — were immediately 
sent to the depositories. Later on, the same volume would be given its 
House document number and made part of the collected set. There 
would thus be two editions of the same publication sent to the libraries. 
In some cases the same publication would appear in more than two 
editions. This duplication of editions of course has caused the libraries 
considerable labor and some confusion in the listing, cataloguing, and 
indexing of the documents. 

At the present time the number of congressional documents and re- 
ports amount to about 2,000 annually. In the two years of the Sixty- 
third Congress (April 7, 1913-March 3,. 1915) this number was 5,309, 
and the ‘‘collected” or “congressional” set was bound up into 352 
volumes. In addition to these 352 volumes, there were a large num- 
ber of departmental publications not included in the set. The present 
situation is, therefore, that libraries and institutions receiving federal 
publications must expect to handle this large volume of printed matter, 
part of which is in the form of the collected set (with volume and 
document numbers attached) and part of which is in the departmental 
or plain-title editions. 

To simplify this situation, the representatives of the libraries and 
others have recommended the plan of publishing one edition only of 
each document and by preference publishing only the edition without 
any document number. In response to these appeals. Congress, in 
1907, directed that all annual and serial publications originating in 
the executive departments should not be included in the numbered 
document series of Congress, even though the publication were one 
specifically ordered to be printed by either house. The plan was in 
operation for less than one year, and proved to be unsatisfactory to 
those connected with the work of Congress. In January, 1908, Con- 
gress directed that the document numbers should be replaced on the 
annual and serial publications which are required by law to be sub- 
mitted to Congress but provided that the depository libraries should 
receive these publications only in the plain-title editions, without 
document number. Thus the congressional set for the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress (December 6, 1915-September 8, 1916) 
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consists of 3 volumes of Senate reports^ all distributed to the de- 
positories; 4> volumes of House reports, all distributed; 44 volumes of 
Senate documents, all except volume 2 distributed; 149 volumes of 
House documents, only the following being distributed to the de- 
positories: volumes 3-4, 17, 21-26, 29, 39-40, 85-87, 122, 126, 137- 
149. The numbers omitted had been distributed in the plain-title or 
departmental editions, so that only 30 out of the 149 volumes of 
uniformly bound House documents have been sent to the libraries ; 
if a library desires to make up a complete set to continue its former 
files, the departmental editions must be inserted in the missing spaces. 

Obviously the arrangement is an unsatisfactory compromise. Ex- 
pressed in its simplest terms the problem amounts to this: The con- 
gressional set is a convenient form of preserving the reports and 
documents needed by a legislative body — in fact practically all the 
important countries of the world have adopted a form similar to this 
for the use of their parliamentary bodies. The difficulty arises when 
this piece of legislative apparatus is presented to libraries whose 
needs call for an entirely different arrangement of this material. 

In the work of a large legislative body, such as the Congress, it is 
of considerable importance to have an identifying mark on each pub- 
lication in addition to the title of the document. Many of the titles 
closely resemble each other — in some cases recent documents have had 
the exact title of earlier documents; many of the titles are misleading 
and apparently have no connection with the subject-matter of the 
report; the names of the authors (i.e., bureaus or departments) change 
frequently ; several departments have had bureaus with identical names 
(such as the old bureaus of statistics in at least three departments) ; 
sometimes two or more departments will issue reports on the same 
subject. In the next place, it is important to Congress to have all the 
reports, submitted to it at each session, published in one document set; 
these reports from the executive departments are prepared for the use 
of Congress, which has by law required their presentatiom ; and at the 
present time they number between 400 and 500 annually. In the 
hurry of a legislative session, with over 500 members of the two houses 
to be supplied with this material, these points probably have much 
greater weight to the officials of Congress than they have outside of 
the city of Washington. On the other hand, the need of those en- 
gaged in research work is for a file of documents arranged by subject; 
and in order to enable the libraries to do their yrork efficiently in meet- 
ing this need, the publications should, as far as possible, be printed in 
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a form which will enable the libraries to arrange the volumes in this 
manner. It is also a help to the libraries to have but one edition of 
each publication. 

The printing bills now before Congress provide that when a doc- 
ument is once printed it shall always retain that form, and even if 
ordered reprinted by either house the original titles must be kept. 
It specifies, however, that reports required to be made to Congress by 
law shall be issued as numbered documents, and the reprints of these 
must retain the document number. This will eliminate from the con- 
gressional set such publications as the Geological Survey bulletins, 
monographs. Ethnology bulletins, Pan-American Union bulletins, and 
the like, which of course are not usually required by Congress in the 
enactment of legislation. 

This solution of the problem will not be satisfactory to those who 
have urged the abolition of the congressional set as the only logical 
way to settle the problem. The bill provides, however, that the Joint 
Committee on Printing of the two houses shall have charge of the 
binding of documents for the depository libraries. As this committee 
and its officials have always taken a sympathetic attitude towards the 
wishes of the libraries, their needs will undoubtedly be given careful 
consideration in making up the sets for libraries. In particular, the 
recommendation of the Superintendent of Documents that the volume 
numbers be omitted from the sets, and that the actual title of the volume 
be made the principle title with the document number as a secondary 
title, wiU undoubtedly be taken up soon after the bill is enacted. 

One feature of the bill which will be of assistance to economists is 
the so-called valuation plan of distribution of documents to members 
of Congress. The existing printing laws provide that each member 
shall receive a small number of every document published, with the 
result that the member from a city district is given the same number 
of agricultural publications, which he cannot use, as the member from 
a farming district, while the latter is given a number of publications 
which he does not need, but which would be of use to the city member. 
The proposed valuation plan provides each member of the House with 
a book credit of $1,800 and each Senator with a similar credit of $2,200 
annually. On demand, the Superintendent of Documents must supply 
each member with available publications up to the values just named. 
This will make it possible for a library, or for any one interested, to 
apply to a member of Congress for copies of publications ; and, instead 
of being limited to one or two copies of important documents as at 
present, the member will be in a position to furnish a number of copies 
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of important items from his account. The plan will also enable a 
library to secure additional copies of documents for seminar or otlier 
reference collections^ while the instructor will find it more easy to 
obtain copies for personal use. 

In order to show clearly the present status of the congressional set 
of public documents^ a list is appended which indicates the form in 
which the documents of the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
will be distributed. Henry J. Harris. 

Library of Congress, Washington, JD. C. 

Senate Reports Serial Number 

Vols. 1-3 — Nos. 1-871 (with exceptions): Miscellaneous 6897-6899 
Vols. A-C — Nos. 8-869 (with exceptions): Reports on 

private bills, etc 6900-6902 

House Reports 

Vols. 1-3 — Nos. 4-1201 (with exceptions) : Miscellaneous 6903-6905 
Vol. 4 — No. 284, 2 pts.: Revision of laws, common car- 
riers and antitrust, report and proposed bill 6906 

Vols. A-D — Nos. 1-1194 (with exceptions): Reports on 

private bills, etc 6907-6910 

The lettered volumes contain only the reports on pri- 
vate bills and joint resolutions and on simple resolutions. 

Under the provision of the act of January 20, 1905, the 
‘^usual number’* of such reports could not be printed. 

These private reports are bound in volumes lettered A 
to C for Senate reports and A to D for House reports. 

These cannot be furnished to depository libraries, but 
copies will be kept in the Senate and House libraries, the 
Library of Congress, and the library of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. Volumes 1-3 of the Sen- 
ate and volumes 1-4 of the House, which will be furnished 
as usual, contain all the reports on public bills and joint 
resolutions ordered printed during the session. 


Senate Documents’^ 

Vol. 1 — No. 1: Report of secretary of Senate, July 1, 

1914-June 30, 1915 6911 

Vol. 2 — No. 2: Report of Government Printing Office, 

1915 6912 

Vol. 3— No. 3: Navy yearbook, 1883-1916 6913 

Vol. 4 — No. 21: Laws of 3d Philippine legfslature, Sd 
session, with certain laws enacted by Phillippine Com- 
mission ? 6914 

Vols. 5-6 — No. 247: Fiscal relations between United 
States and District of Columbia, report of Joint Select 
Committee, with hearings 6915-6916 

1 Volume 2 is omitted from the sets supplied to libraries. 
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Vol. 7 — No. 268; Aeronautics^ 1st annual report of Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics^ Mar. 3- 

June 30 , 1915 691 ? 

Vols. 8-10 — No. 816: Electric power development in 

United States, pts. 1-3 6918-6920 

Vol. 11 — No. 355: Index-digest of act of Oct. 15, 1914 
(Clayton act) and of act approved May 15, 1916 (Kern 

amendment) 6912 

Vol. 12 — No. 362: Central heating, lighting, and power 

plant 6922 

Vol. 13 — No. 379: Military policy of United States, ILh 

impression 6923 

Vol. 14 — No. 392: 18th report of National Society of 
Daughters of American Revolution, Oct. 11, 1914-Oct. 

11, 1915 6924 

Vol. 15 — No. 404; Railway land grants in Iowa 6925 

Vols. 16-17 — No. 409: Nomination of Louis D. Braiideis, 

hearings, vols. 1-2 6926-6927 

Vol. 18 — No. 412: National-bank act as amended, Eederal 

reserve act, and other laws relating to national banks . . 6928 

Vols. 19-29 — No. 415: Industrial relations, final report 
and testimony submitted to Congress by Commission 

on Industrial Relations, vols. 1-11 6929-6939 

Vol, SO — No. 461 : Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 

hearings before Interstate Commerce Commission. . . . 6940 

Vol. 31 — No. 493: Railroad labor arbitrations 6941 

Vol. 32 — No. 500; Federal farm loan act 6942 

Vols, 33-34 — No. 529: Laws of 3d Philippine legislature, 

4th and special sessions, with certain laws enacted by 

Philippine Commission, vols. 1-2 6943-6944 

Vol. 35 — No. 547: Public land statutes of United States 6945 
Vol. 36 — No. 549: Threatened strike of railway employ- 
ees, hearing 6946 

Vol. 37 — No. 551: Fertilizer industrj'^ 6947 

Vol. 38 — No, 553: Appropriations, new offices, etc 6948 


Vol. 39 — No. 322: Water-power development bill, com- 
parative print showing H. R. 408 as passed by House 
and as reported by Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
with S. 3331 as reported by Committee on Commerce. . 

No. 444: Rural credits bill, comparative print showing 
S. 2986 as passed by Senate and as passed by House. 

No. 531 : To increase revenue, comparative print 
showing H. R. 16763 as reported to Senate, and pres- 
ent law 

Vol. 40 — No. 425. Statue of Henry Mower Rice. . . . 

No. 552; Statue of Zebulon Baird Vance 

Vols. 41-43 — No. 4-550: (with exceptions): Documents 

of a public nature 6951-6953 

Vol. 44 — Nos. 5-542 (with exceptions) : Private claims 
and other minor documents 


6949 


6950 


6954 
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Vol. 1 — No. 1S64 j: Foreign relations, 1915 6955 

Vol. 2 — No. S59: Treasury Department reports, 1915. . 6956 

Vol. 3 — No. 37; Receipts and disbursements, 1915. .. .1 

No. 1275; Deficiency estimates, 1917, 1916, and> 6957 

prior years J 

Vol. 4 — No. 27: Estimates of appropriations, 1917.... 6958 

Vols. 5-6 — No. 24: Report of Comptroller of Currency, 

Dec. 6, 1915, vol. 1-2 6959-6960 

Vol. 7 — No. 29: Report of Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue, 1915 6961 

Vol. 8 — No. 36: Annual report of Director of the Mint, 

1915, and report on precious metals, calendar year 1914 6962 

Vol. 9 — No. 32: Public Health Service report, 1915.. 6963 

Vols. 10-12 — Nos. 619-622: Hygienic Laboratory bul- 
letins, 102-105 6964-6966 

Vols. 13-15 — No. 92: War Department reports, 1915, vol. 

1, Secretary, chief of staff, etc.: vol. 2, Engineers; vol. 

3, Bureau of Insular Affairs, governor of Porto Rico, 

and Philippine Commission 6967-6969 

Vol. 16 — No. 144: Army register, 1916 6970 

Vol. 17 — No. 687: Aviation school and training grounds 

for Signal Corps of Army 6971 

Vol. 18-20 — No. 91: Engineer Department report and 

appendixes, 1915, pts. 1-3 6972-6974 

Vol. 21-25 — Nos. 54-61, 369-1358 (with exceptions) : Ex- 
aminations of rivers and harbors 6975-6979 

Vol. 26 — No. 650: Abstract of proposals for material and 

labor for Engineer Department, 1915 6980 

Vol. 27-28 — No. 23: Report of governor of Panama 

Canal, 1915; maps and diagrams 6981-6982. 

Vol. 29 — No. 906: McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 6983 

Vol. SO — No. 33: Justice Department report, 1915 .... 6984 

Vol. 31 — No. 358: Post Office Department reports, 1915 6985 

Vol. 32 — No. 20: Navy Department reports, 1915.... 6986 

Vol. 33 — No. 384: Navy register, 1915 6987 

Vols. 34-36 — No. 1313: Naval Observatory publications, 

series 2, vol. 9, pts. 1-4, appendix 6988-6990 

Vols. 37-38 — No. 90; Interior Department reports, 1915, 
vol. 1. Secretary and bureau officers, etc.; vol. 2. In- 
dian affairs and Territories 6991-6992 

Vols. 39-40 — No, 610: Alaskan Engineering Commission 

reports, and maps. Mar. 12, 1914-Dec. 31, 1915.... 6993-6994 

Vol. 41 — No. 25: Education Bureau report, 1915 6995 

Vols. 42-65-— Nos. 40-44, 444-447, 868-884, 1249-1260: 

Geological Survey bulletins, 618-651; Geological Sur- 
vey professional papers 92-95 6996-7019 

2 Only the following volumes are included in the sets supplied to libraries; 

3, 4, 21-25, 26, 29, 39-40, 85-87, 122, 126, 137-149. 
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Vols. 66-67 — ^No. 657: Mineral resources, calendar year 

1914, pts. 1-2 ; 7020-7021 

Vols. 68-79 — Nos. 71-88, 449-459: Water-supply papers 

371-899 7022-7033 

Vol. 80 — No. 660: Patent Ottice report, 1915 7034 

Vol. 81 — No. 1031: Patent decisions, 1915 7035 

Vol. 82 — No. 38: Reclamation Service, 14th report, 1915 7036 

Vol. 83 — No. 903; Agriculture Department reports, 1915 7037 

Vol. 84 — No. 93 : Agriculture Department yearbook, 1915 7038 

Vol. 85 — No. 112: Statement of expenditures of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1915 7039 

Vol. 86 — No. 944: Special report on diseases of cattle. . 7040 

Vol. 87 — No. 1009: Special report on diseases of horse 7041 
Vol. 88 — No. 1361: Report on work and expenditures of 

experiment stations, 1915 7042 

Vols. 89-90 — No. 1362: Field operations of Bureau of 

Soils, 17th report, 1915, maps 7043-7044 

Vol. 91 — No. 425: Weather Bureau report, 1915 7045 

Vol. 92 — No. 423: Commerce Department reports, 1915 7046 

Vol. 93 — No. 31 : Coast and Geodetic Survey report, 1915 7047 

Vol. 94 — No. 1363: Fisheries Bureau bulletin, vol. 35, 

1915 7048 

Vol. 95 — No. 35: Foreign commerce and navigation, 1915 7049 

Vol. 96 — No. 45, 12 pts.: Monthly summary of foreign 

commerce, July, 191 5- June, 1916 7050 

Vol. 97 — No. 443: Statistical abstract of United States, 

1915 7051 

Vol, 98 — No. 22: Navigation Bureau, Commerce Dept., 

report, 1915 7052 

Vol. 99 — No. 448: 47th annual list of merchant vessels, 

1915 7053 


Vol. 100 — No. 28: Labor Department reports, 1915 .. 7051 

Vol. 101 — Nos. 46, 48, 850: Labor Statistics Bureau bul- 
letins 180, 182, 193; Women in industry series 7-9.. 7055 

Vol. 102 — Nos. 47, 1159: Same, 181, 200; Wholesale 

prices series 4-5 7056 

Vol. 103 — No. 49: Same, 183; Miscellaneous series 12. . 7057 

Vol. 104 — No. 50: Same, 184; Retail prices and cost of 

living series 16 7058 

Vol. 105 — No. 1156: Same, 197; Retail prices and cost 

of living series 17 7059 

Vol. 106 — No. 51: Same, 185; Workmen's insurance and 

compensation series 7 7060 

Vol. 107 — No. 1162: Same, 203; Workmen's insurance 

and compensation series 8 7061 

Vol. 108 — No. 558: Same, 186; Labor laws of United 

States series 7 7062 

Vol. 109 — No. 846: Same, 189; Labor laws of United 

States series 8 7063 
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VoLllO— Nos. 844, 847, 851: Same, 187, 190, 194; 

Wages and hours of labor series 20-22 7064 

VoLlll — No. 1163; Same, 204; Wages and hours of 

labor series 23 7065 

VoL.112— Nos. 845, 1160, 1164; Same, 188, 201, 205; 

Industrial accidents and hygiene series 8-10 7066 

Vol. 113 — Nos. 848, 1157: Same, 191, 198; Conciliation 

and arbitration series 6-7 7067 

Vol. 114--NOS. 849, 1154, 1155, 1161: Same, 192, 195, 

196, 202; Employment and unemployment series 1-4 7068 

Vol. 115 — No. 1158: Same, 199; Vocational educalional 

series 1 7069 

Vol. 116 — No. 30: Civil Service Commission, 32d report, 

1915 7070 

Vols. 117-121 — No. 89: District of Columbia report, 

1915, Vol. 1. Commissioners and miscellaneous; 
vol. 2. Engineer Department; vol. 3. Health De- 
partment; vol. 4. Education Board; vol. 5. Insur- 
ance Department, calendar year 1914 7071-7075 

Vol. 122 — No. 646: Balance sheets of public utilities of 

District of Columbia, 1915 7076 

Vol. 123 — No. 442; Federal Reserve Board, 2d report, 

Dec. 31, 1915 7077 

Vol. 124 — No. 21: Interstate Commerce Commission, 

29th report, Dec. 1, 1915. 2 pts. in 1 7078 

Vol. 125 — No. 34; Report of Librarian of Congress and 
report of Superintendent of Library Building and 

Grounds, 1915 7079 

Vol. 126 — No. 361 ; National Soldiers Home report, 19151 
No. 538; National Soldiers Home report of inspec-|- 7080 

tion, Aug. 31 -Nov. IS, 1915 J 

Vol. 127 — No. 39, pts. 1-6; Pan American Union bulletin, 

July-Dee., 1915, vol. 41 7081 

Vol. 128 — No. 39, pts. 7-12: Same, Jan.-June, 1916, 

vol. 42 7082 

Vols. 129-130 — No. 397, pts. 1-2: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion report, 1915, National Museum 7083-7084 

Vol. 131 — No. 1325: Ethnology Bureau, 34th report, 1913 7085 

Vols. 132-134 — Nos. 852-854: Ethnology Bureau bulletin ■ 

60-62 7086-7088 

Vol. 135-136 — No. 818: American Historical Association 

report, 1914, vols. 1-2 7089-7090 

Vol. 137 — No. 1106; Bankruptcy laws of United States 7091 

Vol. 138 — No. 1314: Federal farm loan act 7092 

Vol. 139 — Nos. 1030: 1360. Memorial addresses on 
Samuel A. Witherspoon; Memorial addresses on Joseph 

A. Goulden 7093 

Vol. 140 — No. 1055: Final report of Commission to In- 
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vestigate Title of United States to Lands in District of 


Columbia 7094? 

Vol. 14?1 — No. 1274?: House manual 7095 

Vol. 14?2 — No. 2: Report of clerk of House of Represen- 
tatives 7096 

Vol. 14?3 — No. 4?69: Journal of 4?9th national encamp- 
ment of Grand Army of the Republic, 1915 7097 

Vols. 144?-145 — Nos. 1-1S57 (with exceptions): Docu- 
ments of a public nature 7098-7099 

Vols. 146-148 — Nos. 3-1859 (with exceptions): Private 

claims and other minor documents 7100-7102 

Vol. 149 — No. 1365: Document index, no. 23, 64tli 

Cong., 1 Sess 7103 



PERIODICALS 

The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals^ and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 

(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance and A. N. Young) 

Del Vecchio, G. Questioni di econtymki teorica relative alle guerra. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Aug., 1916* (supplement). Pp. 40. 

Einaudi, L., Robertson, J. M., and Beei., H. I problemi economici della pace. 
Rif. Soc., May-July, 1916. Pp. 40. 

Fetter, F. A. An appeal to *‘the aober reader.^* Journ. Pol. Econ,, June, 
3916. Pp. 10. 

A reply to Professor Davenport's review of Fetter's Economic Prin- 
ciples. It is urged that the reviewer has been unfair in various ways, 
particularly in imputing to Professor Fetter views which he does not 
hold. 

Frey, J. P. Robert F. Hoxie: investigator and interpreter. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

An account of Hoxie's methods in the teaching and study of labor 
problems. 

Hamilton, W. H. llie development of Hoxie*s economics. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 39. 

An able study of Hoxie's mental development and varied interests 
by a writer to whom Hoxie, the man, had plainly made strong appeal. 
Persons, C. E. Teaching the introductory course in economics. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 22. 

College teaching should be training for citizenship. More emphasis 
should be put upon teaching ability differentiating between the teacher 
and the research professor. Teaching should consist of training the 
student to think. The lecture method should be abandoned, and 
greater reliance be put upon the closer contact of teacher with student. 
Thounberg, E. H. Produktion och forvdrf. Ek. Tids., No. 5, 1916. Pp. 11. 

A theoretical discussion of production and consumption. The author 
is not content with a mere equalization of production and consumption, 
but desires social income stream that satisfies human wants and in- 
creases productive power. 

Whitaker, A. C. Fetter* s principles of economics. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 
1916. Pp. 15. 

A review of Prof. Fetter’s recent text. In the main sympathetic 
and commendatory. The writer feels that Fetter has put himself to 
unnecessary trouble in squaring his terminology with the conclusions 
of modern psychology. 
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Zeutiiek, F. En moderne liberalist. Nat. ok. Tids., July-Qct., 191(). Pp. 21. 

An appreciative presentation of Carver’s theory of distribution, con- 
trasting it with the socialistic. 

A tentative bibliography of Robert F. Hoxie’s published works. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 3. 

Economic History, United States 

(Abstracts by E. 1.. Bogart) 

Adel, A. H. The journal of John Greiner. Old Santa Fe, July, 1916. Pp. 50. 
Greiner was an Indian agent in New Mexico in 1852. 

Akduews, C. L. Alaska under the Russians: industry, trade, and socud life. 
Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1916. Pp. 18. 

Covers the period 1817-1867. 

Atkinson, B. A. Reminiscences of the old stage line. Overland, June, 1916. 

Bell, H. C. The West India trade before the Revolution. Am. Hist. Itev., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 16. 

Describes the actual mechanism of the trade, the kind of vessels 
employed, the routes followed, and the methods of sale, remittance, 
and insurance. 

Boucher, C. S. The ante-bellum attitude of South Carolina towards manufac- 
turing and agriculture. Wash. Univ. Studies, A 2 )r., 1916. Pp. 28. 

Bradlee, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early rail- 
roading in eastern New England. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1916. 
Second paper on the subject. 

Bushnell, D. I., Jr., Daniel Boone at Limestone, 1780-1787. Va. Mag. of 
Hist. & Biog., Jan., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Contains vouchers for supplies furnished to the Indians, and throws 
light on economic conditions on the Virginia frontier. 

Cheyney, E. G. The development of the lumber industry in Minnesota. 
Journ. Geog., voL XIV, no. 6, 1916. 

Clark, V. S. A *Glistory of Manufactures.** Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 28. 

A review of Dr. Clark’s book emphasizing those parts which lend 
support to the doctrine of high protection. 

Cleveland, F. A. An analysis of the Indian Bureau. Am. Indian Mag., Apr.- 
June, 1916. 

CoNNELLEY, W. E. The Lane trail. Coll. Kan. State Hist. Soc., 1916. 

A trail followed by free state immigrants through Iowa to Kansas. 
Coulter, E. M. Efforts of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 26. 

The confederacy endeavored to secure the allegiance of the northern 
states by making the trade free, and the federal government was in- 
active in prohibiting it for fear of alienating them. 
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Cox, I. J. The new invasion of the Ooths and Vandals. Pro. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Assoc., vol. VIII, 1915. Pp. 2.5. 

A picturesque account of the early settlement of Louisiana territory 
and the attitude of the Spanish authorities. 

Dale, H. C. The organization of the Oregon emigrating companies. Quart, 
of Oregon Hist. Soc., July, 1916. 

Davis, J. S. Charters for American business corporations in the eighteenth 
century. Quart. Pub. Am. Slat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 10. 

These charters were granted mostly in the period 1780-1800, and 
were for financial, highway, local public service, and business cor- 
porations. 

Pjsh, C. R. Social relief in the Northwest during the Civil War. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Jan., 1917. I*p. IG. 

An account of the relief extended to non-combatants and dependent 
families of soldiers. 

(tALLAHER, R. A. Indian agents in Iowa. IT. Agents at the Winnebago, Si. 
PeleVs, Connril Bluffs, and Tama agencies. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., 
Oct., 1916. I'p. .S8. 

The fourth and last paper in a series dealing with the Indian agent. 
(•iRBs, L. M. Oroxeth and development of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. North- 
western Banker, June, 1916. 

Oi.EED, C. 8. The rehabilitation of the Santa Fe railway system. Coll. Kan. 
Stale Hist. vSoe., 1918-14. 

Hackett, C. F. Along the upper JMissouri in the 70\s. S. Dak. Hist. Coll., 
vol. VIIl, 1916. 

Henuv, H. M. The slave laws of Tennessee. Tenn. Hist. Mag., Sept., 1916. 
Huxt, N. a. Bg ox-leam to California. Overland, Apr., 1916. 

Kellogg, Ij. P. Frontier advance on the upper Ohio, 1778-1770. Wis. Hist. 
Coll., vol. XXIII, Jan., 1917. 

Kellogg, J. D. Trip to Oregon in 185:^. Trans. Forty-first Ann. Reunion 
Ore. Pioneer Assoe., 1913. 

The party started from FJkhart, Indiana, March 17, IS.^'iJ, and 
reached Portland, Oregon, October 22, An excellent brief account 
by one of the pioneers. 

Le Due, W. G. Minnesota at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, New York, 1853. 
Minn. Hist. Bull., Aug., 1916. Pp. 18. 

An account of the agricultural exhibits of Minnesota, which started 
a stream of emigration to that state. 

I.EE, J. Journey from Liberty, Missouri, to the Oregon country in 183 i. 
Quart. Ore. Hist. Soc., June, 1916. 

An instalment of the diary of the Rev. Jason Lee. 

Lenhart, j. The Capuchins in Acadia and northern Maine. Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 28. 

Second instalment. 
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IjOCkley, F, Some documentary records of slavery in Oregon. Quart. Ore. 
Hist. Soc., June, 1916. 

Mayiir, W. G. History of transportation in the Mohawk Valley. Pro. N. Y. 
Hist. Assoc., vol. XIV, 1914. 

Merrick, G. B. Joseph "Reynolds and the Diamond Jo line of steamers, 186^- 
1911. Pro. Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc., vol. VIII, 1915. Pp. 45. 

A line of steamers on the Mississippi between St. Louis and St. Paul. 
Morrison, A. J. A treatise on gardening by a citizen of Williamsburg. Wil- 
liam and Mary Quart., Oct., 1916. Pp. 

The author of this oldest Virginian work on cultivation, published 
about 1794, is shown to have been John Randolph. 

Newson, W. L. The postal system of the Republic of Te.ms. S. Hist. Quart., 
Oct., 1916. 

Posey, C. J. Geographic influences in the exploration and early development 
of Minnesota. Joiirn. Georg, vol. XIV, no. 6, 1916. 

PouciiER, J. Social effects of the Monon railway in Indiana. Ind. Mag. 
Hist, Dec., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Designed to connect Chicago and Louisville, it determined the 
direction of a broad strt^am of emigration, and lielped to commingle 
the diverse population elements. 

Richmond, C. A. Early institutions of learning in the Mohawk Valley. 
Pro. N. y. Hist. Assoc., vol. XIV, 1914. 

ScROGGS, W. O. Rural life in the lower Mississippi Valley about 1803. Pro. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc., vol. VIII, 1915. Pp. 16. 

ScuiXY, J. M. The story of the Santa Rita copper mine. Old Santa FiS 
Apr., 1916. Pp. 17. 

The mine is situated in New Mexico. 

Sears, D. David B. Sears, pioneer in the development of the umter power of 
the Mississippi River. Journ, 111. State Hist. Soc., July, 1915. 

Spencer, C. W. The colonial land system of New York. Pro. N. Y. State 
Hist Soc., Oct., 1916, 

Stephens, F. F. Missouri and the Santa Pe trade. Mo. Hist. Rev., duly, 1916. 
Stewart, C. L. Land tenure in the United States, with special reference to 
Illinois. Univ. 111. Studies Soc. Sci., Sept., 1916. 

Primarily a study of statistics for Illinois. 

Strong, W. R. Journey from Urbana, Illinois, to Cooke County, Texas, in the 
spring of 180. Journ. 111. State Hist Soc., Apr., 1916. Pp. 12. 
Talkinoton, H. L. Mullan Road. Wash. Hist Quart, Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Describes the building of a road between Forts Walla Walla and 
Benton in 1859, by the federal government under the direction of 
Lieutenant Mullan. 

Trimble, W. J. The agrarian history of the United States as a subject for 
research. Pro. Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc., vol. VIII, 1915. Pp. 8. 

A review of work done and a plea for further investigation. 
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Trumbo, F. Early opportunities for education in the Territory of Dakota. 
S. Dak. Hist. Coll., vol. VIII, 1916. 

Vancil, F. M. Overland stampede of 18/^9. Overland, Apr., 1916. 

Van der Zee, J. The opening of the Des Moines Valley to settlement. Iowa 
Joiirn. Hist. & Pol., Oct., 1916. Pp. 80. 

Covers the period from about 1830 to 1845. 

Weeks, S. B. Tennessee: a discussion of the sources of its population and the 
lines of immigration. Tcnn. Hist. Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 9. 

Witte, M. E. Personal recollections of the care of the insane thirty-four years 
ago. Pro. Seventeenth Iowa State Conf. Char. ^ Corr., Nov., 1915. 

South Dakota bankers^ association. Northwestern Banker, .hmc, 1916. 

An historical sketch. 

Uria Brown's journal. Md. Hist. Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 34. 

Concluding instalment of the diary of a western land surveyor about 
1816. 


Economic History, Foreign 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 

Beli.oc, II. The economics of war. Finan. Rev. Rev., Sept., 1916. Pp. 11. 

A war is financed partly by economies, partly by the using up of 
capital (as for example the capital represented in Ih'itish-owned 
foreign securities), and partly by tribute in the shape of a war in- 
demnity. Economy has not been sufficiently stimulated by the British 
government through the provision of facilities for small savings and 
investments. 

Bernard, F. Le Maroc e.conomiqne. I, II. Joiirn. dcs E<!on., Oct., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 16, 19. 

Bryne, E. II. Commercial contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian trade of the 
twelfth century. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 42. 

An important contribution to commercial organization, based in part 
on the manuscript records of Genoese notaries. 

Chat-ferjee, a. C. Cooperative distribution ht northrru India. Indian Journ. 
Econ., Apr., 1916. Pp. 15. 

Survey and prospects of cooperative societies and stores in rural 
and urban districts. 

Clausen, J. Guatemala : its commercial and financial possibilities. Econ. Wld., 
Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Clement, H. Histoire d'nn reformaienr: Boheri Owen. Ref. Soc., Aug. 16, 
1916. 

Davies, J. C. An assembly of wool merchants in 1322. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct, 
1916. Pp. 10. 

A document from the English archives, with comment. 

Emory, A. D. The Canadian fishing industry. Econ. Wld., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 2. 
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Fraschetti, a. La politica commerdale italiana e i stioi effetti sulVeconomia 
nazionale, Giorn. d. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 21. 

The vicissitudes of manufacturing and agriculture in Italy in recent 
years. 

Freund, E. Tendencies of legislative policy and modern social legislation. 
Intern. Journ. Ethics, Oct., 1916. Pp. 24. 

Covers the right of personality^ freedom of thought, and some of 
the definite topics of social reform. 

Goxnabd, R. L* Emigration frangaise jusquau XVJIT^ siEcle. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol, July-Aug., 1916. Pp. 21. 

Theories and facts, particularly of the seventeenth century. 

Gouvt, L. L*Australie en 191l)~1916. Journ. des Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 18. 

A statistical summary. 

Lal, M. Thoughts on Indians economic position. Indian Journ. Econ., Apr., 
1916. Pp. 18. 

Lehfeldt, R. A. British industry after the war. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 6. 

Pathak, P. C. The economic survey of my native \nllage. Bengal Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 13. 

An account of a contemporarj?^ Indian village, full of concrete detail. 
Peywe, R. La question, des snhsisfances et des approrisionnemcnls en France h 
la. fin du XVTF siEcle. Rev. Etudes Hist., Oct.-Dcc., 1916. Pp. 25. 

Reed, A. C. The present China. Sci. Monthly, Jan., 1917. Pp. 20. 

A general survey, economic, social, political and international. 
Sears, L. M. Purveyance in England under Elizabeth. Journ. Pol. Econ., Ocl., 
1916. Pp. 19. 

Economic and political aspects, with abundant illustration. 

Skeel, C. a. J. The Canary Company. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 15. 

An example of the reaction against monopoly, 1665-1667. 
Toftegaard, J. Handelspolitiske Slrbmninger. Nat. dk. Tids, July-Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 27. 

Discusses the practicability of different proposed plans for a closer 
economic union of the Teutonic allies after the war. 

Usher, A. P. The Parisian bill market in the seventeenth century. Journ. 
Pol Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 17. 

Based in part on manuscript material. 

WiLGREss, L. D. The economic development of Siberia. Russian Rev., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 9. 


Commerce 

(Abstracts by M. T. Copeland) 

Anderson, B. M. 000,000,000 of home trade; foreign, ^8,000,000,000. An- 
nalist, Jan. 8, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Method of estimating volume of domestic trade. 
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Auswif, O. P. Who’s who in 1916 world commerce? Journ. Am. Bankers As- 
soc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Summary of export trade; estimate of domestic trade. 

Bake^} H. D. Russia as Americans commercial land of promise. Stone & 
Webster Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 18. 

Enthusiastic account of trade prospects. 

R. ^Trade after the war. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 13. 

Permanent policy of boycott by Allies unlikely to succeed. 

Bull, A. J. The probable effect of the war upon the trade of the v)orld. 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Nov., 1916. Pp. 21. 

Well-reasoned article on effect of waste of labor and capital; ob- 
stacles to be overcome in commercial recuperation. 

Bellet, D. La potasse en Alsace. L’Econ. F'ran^., Oct. 21, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Prophesies great future development. 

Conway, T. Financing American war orders. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 20. 

Value of war supplies exported; methods of payment. 

Davenport, II. J. Wooing trade that cant be held. Annalist, Nov. 6, 1916. 
P. 1. 

No likelihood that trade with South America and Asia can be largely 
extended; commerce will resume old channels after war. 

DrBERN, K. Domaine ci pcrspeclioes d'Union Economique Internationale. Rev. 
Sci. Pol., Oct. 15, 1916. P}). 25. 

Trade between Allies and Central Powers before war; obstacles to 
effective commercial union; progress toward commercial independence. 
Duncan, C. S. The economics and legalitg of premium giring. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 30. 

Arguments for and against use of trading stamps and other 
premiums. 

E. L. Le port de Paris. Monde Econ., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Discussion of project to make IParis a seaport. 

Harding, H. McL. Whg New York needs a port of ironsshipmeni. Greater 
N. Y., Nov. 6, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Advantages of a “free port.” 

Harris, E. L. Sweden's trade and shipping. Americas, Nov., 1916. P]). 5. 
Impetus furnished by war. 

IIeckscher, E. F. Exportbegrdnsing under krigct. Ek. Tids., no. 5, 1916. 

The author defends the limitation of exports on general principles 
but recognizes the practical difficulties involved. 

Hess, R. 11. Futility of a good embargo. Annalist, Dec. 4, 1916. P. 1. 

Advocates strict governmental control of food distribution and 
equitable income and inheritance taxes instead of embargo. 
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Lewis, H. T. The elevator movement in the Pacific Northwest Journ. PoL 
Econ., Oct., 1916. Pp. 11. 

Comparative advantages and costs of handling wheat in sacks and 
in bulk, 

Payen, E. Le caoutchouc : sa consommation et ses prix. L’Econ. Fran^., Oct. 
14, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Influences affecting prices. 

Payen, E. Le coton dans les colonies franqmses. L’Econ. Fran 9 ., Dec. 9, 1916. 

Results of efforts to increase production. 

Payen, E. Le colon: sa production et ses prix. L’Econ. Fran^., Nov. 4, 1916. 

Annual review. 

Pawlowski, a. Les Ports frangais pendant la guerre {19I4-19J5), Journ. 
ties Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 13. 

Statistics for increase in traflic. 

Rafiai.ovicii, a. L*Allemagne et l-a commerce international des mHaux. 
Journ. des Econ., Sej)!., 1916. Pp. 3. 

Ramifications of German metal ‘‘trust.'* 

Raffalovicii, a. Tjindustrle des machines en Jiussic. T/Econ. Fran^., Oct. 14, 
1916. Pp. 2. 

Slow increase in domestic production dcs2:)ite protective tariff. 
RAFFArovicir, A. Observations on the foreign trade of Russia during and aft(r 
the war. Econ. Wld., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Translation of article in L*Economiste Frangaise» 

Roberts, G. E. Broadening the average of American business through the de- 
velopment of foreign fields. Econ. Wld., Oct. 7, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Means of expanding our future trade. 

Schmidt, I/. W. Monthly analysis of the industrial markets. Moody's Mac., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 6. 

No cause for alarm regarding business outlook, but caution neces- 
sary. 

Tower, W. S. Buying South American goods as a factor in selling to South 
America. Journ. Pol. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

No direct relation between purchases and sales in trade with any 
South American country. 

Brazil. South Am., Dec., 1916. 

Series of articles on resources and trade possibilities of Brazil. 

How strong governments hack foreign enterprises. Americas, Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Methods of trade control and promotion. 

Latin American foreign trade in 19J5 — general survey. Bull. Pan. Am. Union, 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

Decrease in imports; increase in exports; statistics by countries. 
List of references on the trade of the United States ns affected by the war. 
Special Libraries, Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Books and periodicals. 
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To protect the commerce of the city of New York. Greater N. Y., Nov. 6, 1916, 
Objections to readjustment of through freight rates requested by 
New Jersey cities. 

Vast possibilities seen in foreign trade outlook. Greater N. Y., Oct. 23, 1916. 

Balance of trade; repurchase of securities; foreign loans; financial 
problems. 

Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Ralph E. Heilman) 

Clark, E. Municipal owner.diip in the United States. Intercollegiate Socialist, 
Oct.-Nov., 1916. 

A compilation of recent statistics regarding the extent, distribution, 
and growth of the municipal ownership movement in the United 
States. 

Cooke, M. L. The thermal test and the gas situation. Utilities Mag., Nov., 
1916. 

The nation-wide effort of gas companies to secure a reduction in 
the candle power requirement for gas, with particular reference to 
the proposed change in Chicago. 

Cooke, M. I.. The not ionaUza lion of the private utility interests. Utilities 
Mag., Nov., 1916. 

New problems and dangers arising, because of the nationalization 
of the control of local utility properties. 

DiiEYKns, E. II. Reckoning with costs of superseded equipment. Elec. Wld., 
Aug. 5, 1916. 

Reasons why expenditures should be permitted to remain in the 
capitalization. 

Erickson, II. Problems in rate regulation accentuated by higher operating 
costs. Elec. Wld., Jan. 6, 1917. 

Rates cannot be safely based upon })ast costs, in view of the rising 
prices of labor, capital, and materials. 

Fleming, S. W., Jr. Rewarding ably-^managed public utilities. Elec. Wld., 
Nov. 4, 1916. 

Considers the problem of inducing and rewarding economy and 
efficiency in management of properties of whose rates are subject to 
regulation by commission. 

Kealy, P. J. Overhead charges in valuation. A era, Oct., 1916. 

Points to the wide divergence in existing methods of handling over- 
head, defines terms, and gives examples of percentages allow^ed in 
various well-known appraisals. 

King, C. Ia National issues in local franchises. Elec. Ry. Journ., 0(‘l., 14, 
1916. 

Franchise privileges should be so drawn as to safeguard actual 
money investment, with a sufficient rate of return to keep and attract 
capital. 
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Kino, C. L. Buies regulating water service adopted by state public service 
comtmssions. Utilities Mag., Nov., 1916. 

A summary of the rules adopted by the various commissions, reg- 
ulating water service standards. 

I^EAViTT, B. How commission regulation is working out for the consumer and 
the utility. The Bulletin (United Gas & Elee. Eng. Corp.), Dec., 1916. 
Results achieved, both for the public and the utility companies, 
through commission control. 

Lincoln, E. E. Control of return on public utility investments. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Dec., 1916. 

Failure to allow a premium for efficiency in rate regulation will 
prove disastrous. 

Mellino, H. T. Operating costs for municipal gas engine plant. Power, 
July 4, 1916. 

Oldham, J. E. Report of public service corporation committee. I. B. A. of 
A. BuU., Oct. 18, 1916. 

Report of the public service corporation committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. Deals chiefly with provisions 
for a proposed savings bank law for investment in public utility bonds. 
Pike, C, W. Service standard for electric light and power companies as pre- 
scribed by public service commissunis. Utilities Mag., Sept., 1916. 
Comparison of service standards for electric light and power, as 
established by the various state commissions. 

Richheho, D. R. The Chicago gas case. Utilities Mag., Nov., 1916. 

Summary of the stej)s and development leading up to the present 
situation. 

Shonts, T. F. The public service corporation and the working man. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Dec. 16, 1916. 

Abstract of an address delivered before the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association. Emphasizes necessity of continuity of service, and 
the joint responsibility of labor and capital to maintain the same. 
Valentine, A. T/. Pro.spects poor for Seattle municipal lives. FUer. Ry. 
Journ., June 34, 1916. 

A synopsis of the report of the superintendent of public utilities to 
the city council of Seattle. 

Wilson, C. P. Financing utilities operating under state control. Gas Age, 
July 15, 1916. 

Commissions should protect the rate of returns to stockholders as 
well as to bondholders. Rate of return for gas utilities should be from 
8 to 10 per cent upon the valuation, varying inversely with the size 
of the property. 

Wood, A. E. The labor problem of municipal utilities. Utilities Mag., Sept., 
1916. 

Labor problems and conditions upon street railways, and the relation 
of public service commissions thereto. 
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Boston Elevated seeks financial relief from commission, Klee. Ry. Journ., 
Sept. 30, 1916. 

Special committee appointed to consider the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company claims as to the need for additional revenue. The 
company’s proposals look toward assurance of 6 per cent dividends 
on stock. 

Brooklyn rate order not accepted. Klee. Wld., Dec. 3, 1916. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn requests a re- 
hearing upon the recent rate decision of the New York First District 
Commission. Allowances made for depreciation constitute the center 
of the chief controversy. 

The individual service contract in InduinapoUs. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 30, 
1916. 

Description of the individual contracts in use between electric rail- 
way employees in and around Indianapolis, and their companies. So 
far as known, these together with the New York contracts are the only 
individual working agreements in the electric railway field. 

Kansas City railway gains public favor. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 30, 1916. 

Description of the methods employed by the Kansas City street rail- 
way to change adverse public sentiment and win public favor. 
Regulating ^5,813,000,000 of utilities. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 30, 1916. 

A description of tlie administrative and departmental organization 
of the New York Second District Commission. 

Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmclee) 

Adamson, W. C. (See entry under Thom, A. P.) 

Allix, G. La gr^ve des agents des chemins de fer du Nord de VEspagne. 
Journ. des Trfins., Oct. 7, 1916. Fp. 4. 

Aixix, G. Salaires et tarifs. Journ. des Trans., Dec. 16, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Balch, C. F. Analyzing a typical freight car journey. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 
22, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Ball, W. H. The company's pension plan. B. & O. Employe’s Mag., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 8. 

Description of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s pension plan. 
Bartholomew, W. S. Mechanical firing of locomotives. Pro. St. l.ouis Ry. 
Club, Nov. 10, 1916. Pp. 44, illus. 

Bellet, D. Les chemins de fer et la guerre. Journ. des Ecoii., Sept., Oct., 
1916. Pp. 14, 22. 

Belnap, H. W. Car inspection a vital factor in operation. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Jan. 19, 1917. Pp. 6. 

Bonner, F. A. Is IntercoloniaVs failure due to low rates? Ry. Age Gaz., 
Dec. 15, 1916. Pp. 4. 
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Holds that the losses of the Intercolonial Railway (Canada) have 
been due rather to government management. 

Bowex, S. W. a municipal river terminal system for St. Louis. Journ. Engg. 
Club of St. l/ouis, Nov.-Dee., 1916. Pp. 86. 

With diagrams, profiles, statistical tables, and appendixes. 

Bbown, F. Demurrage. Stone & Webster Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 4>. 

Buck, A. M, Some graphical solutions of electric railway problems. Univ. 
111. Bull., July 54, 1916. Pp. 36. 

Carteh, W. S. The Adamson law: the employees viewpoint. Pro. Acad. Pol. 
Sci., Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Carter, W. S. What the railroad employees are fighting for. N. Y. Times 
Mag., Dec. 10, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Railway trainmen’s point of view in the eight-hour controversy, 
stated by one of their leaders. 

Clapp, E. J. The Adamson law. Yale Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Colby, B. The Adamson law: the public viewpoint. Pro. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 4. 

Cook, W. W, Legal possibilities of federal railroad incorporation. Yale Law 
Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 17. 

County, A. J. Railroad credit and the success of regulation. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Nov. 3, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Cunningham, W. J. What shall we do with our railroads? Stone & Webster 
Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Daniels, W. M. Some of the very pressing transportation problems. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Jan. 5, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Freight congestion, car shortage, rate levels, labor difficulties, etc. 
Delano, F. A. The railway problem. Ry. Rev., Jan. 50, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Unsatisfactory railway situation due to general misapprehension of 
various aspects of the problem. 

Erickson, H. Problems in rate regulation accentuated by higher operating 
costs. Elec. Wkl., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Fagan, J, O. The railroads and the people. Yale Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Pleads for better understanding of railway problems, and coopera- 
tion and arbitration in labor disputes. 

Fahy, W. j. The problem of government ownership. Nat. Mag., Aug., 1916. 

Felton, S. M. New influences affecting passenger traffic. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Dec. 1, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Especially automobile competition. 

Garretson, A. B. The attitude of the railroad brotherhoods toward hours and 
wages. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Garretson, A. B. and Lee, E. Both sides of the railroad problem. Independ- 
ent, Jan. 59, 1917. Pp. 3. 
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Hill, A. R. How railroads* dividends may be increased. Pro. St. Louis Ry. 
Club, Dec. 8, 1916. Pp. 10. 

By developing freight transportation^ especially in agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Hoffman, L. E. Federal arbitration legislation. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 6. 

Historical discussion, 

Hopkins, J. H. A monthly analysis of operating expenses. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Jan. 5, 1917. Pp. 3. 

With suggested schedule to show monthly unit costs of operation. 

I RETON, R. E. Regulating railroads through federal incorporation. Case & 
Comment, Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Johnson, E. R. Legislation concerning the railroad service. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Keilpflug, E. Der A usgleischfonds der preussischen Staatsbahnen. Arcliiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dee., 1916. Pp. 36. 

The Prussian state railway sinking fund; the law of 1903 creating 
it, with a discussion of its operation and development. Last article 
in a series; the first article has not been received. 

ICelley, J. Long trains and long hours. Locomotive Engrs. Journ., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 4. 

Kerr, K. C. American history as told in transportation literature. Vll. Build- 
ing the first transcontinental line. Ry. & Marine News, Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Laffey, M. C. The Denver ^ Rio Grande. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 4. 
Statistical and financial analysis. 

La Roe, W., Jr. The function of an examiner. Traffic Wld., Dec. 30, 1916. 

Describes the work of an Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer. 

liAuciiHEiMER, M. 11. The constitutionality of the eight-hour railroad law. 
Columbia Law Rev., Nov., 1916. Pp. 11. 

I/AUCK, W. J. The case of railroad employees for an eight-hotir day. Ann. 
Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Lee, B. Commission government. I. l*he next thing in railway regulation. 
Outlook, Aug. 30, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Lee, E. (See entry under Garretson, A. B.) 

Lee, I. L. The technique of publicity. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Leigh, E. B. The true relation of shippers to the transportation problem. 
Ry. Rev,, Dec. 30, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Plea for equity and fair dealing for the railways. 

Lincoln, E. E. The control of return on public utility investments. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Reply to J. Bauer in September, 1916, number of the Review. 
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McCabe, D, A. Federal intervention in labor disputes under the Erdman, 
Newlands, and Adamson acts. Pro. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Marsh, A. R. American railroads and their prosperity in 1916. Econ. Wld., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Monkswell, R, a. H. C. German railways: early days and development. Ry. 
News, Nov. 1, 1916. Pp. 

Nagel, C. The railway wage law. Journ. Engrs. Club St. Louis, Sept.-Oct., 

1916. Pp. 16. 

Newlaxds, F. G. The forthcoming railway inquiry. Ry. Rev., Nov. 11, 1916. 

By the chairman of the joint congressional committee in charge of 
the inquiry. 

Noxox, F. W. The enfant terrible of the railroads. Nation’s Business, Jan., 

1917. Pp. 3. 

Historical discussion of the principle of state rights and state control 
over railways. 

Park, W. L. Railway.^ as a part of a system of national defense. Pro. 
Western Ry. Club, Sept. 18, 1916. Pp. 12. 

Parmklee, J. H. The problem of railway trainmen's wages. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 12. 

History and analysis of conditions leading up to Adamson law; 
effect of the law. 

Parmelee, J. H. The trend of railway earning,^ in the year 191G. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Analysis of 1916, and forecast for 1917. 

Paven, E. Les r^sultats de V exploitation des ckemins de fer frangais. L’Econ. 
Frany., Nov. 11, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Comparison of 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

Payen, E. Les tarifs de chemins de fer Vetranger et en Frame. L’Econ. 
Fran^., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Pexton, j. a. Observations — operation of transportation facilities and manu- 
facturing activities in the Verdun region. Pro. Ry. Club Pittsburgh, Nov. 
24, 1916. Pp. 23. 

Pyle, J. G. The life of James J. Hill. III. World’s Work, Dec., 1916. Pp. 10. 

The first two articles were mentioned in the December number of 
this Review. 

Raffalovich, a. Russians railroads before, during, and after the war. Econ. 
Wld., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Translation of an article in UEconomiste Frangaise for Decem- 
ber 2, 1916. 

Ripley, E. P. How I got customers to see my side. Railroad Men, Dec., 
1916. Pp. 6. 

By the president of the Santa Fe System. 

Robbikb, E. C. The trainmen*s eight-hour day. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 17. 
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The first of a series of two historical articles on the eight-hour 
developments of 1916 on the railways. 

Sakolski, a. M. Railroad operating expenses and property values, Journ. 
Accoiint., Aug., 1916. Pp. 12. 

SiNSHEiMER, P. A. Commission government, II. Public utility regulation in 
California, Outlook, Sept. 6, 1916. Pp. 4. 

SissoK, F. H, Investment and economic aspects of the eight hour law’* for 
railroads. Trust Companies, Oct., 1916. Pp. 3. 

A plea for “American fair play** for the railways. 

Thom, A. P., Adamson, W. C., and Van Hise, C. E. A clinic on the railroad 
situation. Nation’s Business, Dec., 1916. Pp. '4. 

Thompson, W. S. Railway publicity. Pro. Canadian Ry. Club, Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 10. 

Trumbull, F. The Adamson law: the employers’ viewpoint. Pro. Acad. Pol. 
Sci., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Underwood, O. W. Why I believe the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have power to fix wages and hours of labor on interstate carriers. • Ann. 
Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Vanderlip, F. A. Opportunity and responsibility of the railroad man. Ry. 
Age Gaz., Nov. 10, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Van Hise, C. R. The railroad hours of labor law. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 9. 

Van Hise, C. R. (See entry under Thom, A. P.) 

Vaught, C. H. T^e economic value of the railway surgeon to the railways and 
other corporations employing labor. Ry. Surgical Joum., Oct, 1916. 
Pp. 5. 

VooEL, R. Berechnung der Selbstkosten im Durchgange- und Nahgiiterver- 
kehr. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dee., 1916. Pp. 10. 

Technical mathematical study of the relation between operating 
and interest costs, and applicability to different classes of service 
(local and through freight, etc.). 

Watkins, E. Federal versus state regulation of railroads. Case & Comment, 
Oct, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Wilcox, D. F. Shall the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
public utility commissions fix wages on the railroads and on local public 
utilities? Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Suggests collective bargaining and arbitration, with final appeal to 
the commissions. 

Young, J. T. Oovernment arbitration and mediation. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Strongly advocates arbitration, with a period of compulsory in- 
vestigation and public report if necessary. 

The Adamson law before the Supreme Court. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 
Pp. 3. 

Summary of government and railway briefs. 
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British railways in 1916. S. African Rys. & Harbours Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 4. 
Oars and locomotives ordered in 1916. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. \%. 

Purchases of locomotives and freight cars larger than in 1915; of 
passenger cars^ smaller. 

Electric railway statistics. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 6, 1917. P. 1. 

History of locomotive development. Pro. Engrs. Club Philadelphia, Nov., 
1916. Pp. 12, illus. 

Italy's new and better railroad organization. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

War organization of Italian railways. 

New electric railway track built in 1916. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Mileage built in 1916 was 744 miles, the smallest number on record. 
Power of the governmevt of the United States to own and operate railroads, 
etc. Va. Law Register, Apr., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Protest against the federal valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 15, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Analysis of protests filed by Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and 
Texas Midland railwa 3 ^s as to results of physical valuation of their 
properties. 

Railway construction statistics for 1916. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 7. 

New mileage built during 1916 was 1,098 miles, the smallest since 
1864, excepting 1915. 

Railway situation at close of year 1916. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Resemblances to and contrasts with 1906. 

Receiverships and foreclosure sales. Ry. Age Gaz., Dec. 29, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Mileage in hands of receivers on December 31, 1916, amounted to 
34,559 miles. 

State control of Irish railways. Ry. News, Dec. 23, 1916. P. 1. 

Irish railways taken under Government scheme of war operation 
as of December 16, 1916. 

Les chemins de fer espagnols et la guerre. Journ. des Trans., Oct. 21, 1916. 
Pp. 2. 

Les chemins de fer de Orkce. Bulletin des Transports Internationaux par 
Chemins de Fer, public par TOffice Central k Berne, Dec., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Bextok, J. E. Commission valuation for rate purposes. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Oct. 14, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Origin of fair value rule. Cites cases allowing going value when 
actual costs are proved. Makes plea for free presentation of facts by 
companies. 

Butterfield, B. F. Logic of municipal fund accounts. Journ. Account., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 
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Considers the question of fund or appropriation accounts and ex- 
plains how these accounts should show something more than merely 
the cash receipts and disbursement of city administrators. 

Carver, H. E. Continuous inventories — their value and preparation. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Four general groups of property suggested, with forms and metliods 
of collecting and recording data. 

Ci^RK, E. S. Practical costs. Indus. Management, Dec., 1916. Pp. 61/3. 

First article of a series. Begins with balance sheet, and by analysis 
traces the various elements through the office into the factory and fi- 
nally back to the fiscal balance sheet at the close of a period. 

Dunn, H. Accounting inconsistencies and fallacies. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 
14, 1916. Pp. 21/3. 

Criticises commission provisions for appropriation accounts, sinking 
fund reserves, amortization of debt, discount and expense, and other 
points. 

Farniiam, D. T. Fixing profits graphically. Engg. Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 7. 

The graphic presentation of profits and their determining factors 
and how the practise may be standardized. Illustrated. 

Foreman, A. E. Keeping cost data on municipal work carried out by day. 
labor. Canadian Engr., Dec. 14, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Grjswold, E. H. Fundamentals of investment securities accounting. Journ. 
Account., Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Most security selling firms have inadequate accounting systems. 
Outlines essential facts that such systems should show. 

Holloway, C. B. Tanning industry accounting, Journ. Account., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 5. 

Basic methods in devising and installing a system of accounting for 
a tanning plant. 

Jones, W. E. The work of the statistician. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 14, 1916. 
Pp. 2. 

Separate branch to handle electric railway statistical work is a 
step in the right direction. Examples of work of a statistician. 
Kealy, P. J. Overhead charges in valuation work. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 14, 
1916. Pp. 6. 

Only charges directly associated with the cost of reproducing 
physical and corporate elements of property are discussed. What 
charge should not be depreciated. 

Klotz, R. G. The principles of depreciation accounting. Indus. Management, 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 12. 

Critical survey of three primary methods; the “straight line,“ the 
“sinking fund,*’ and the “reinvested sinking fund’* methods. Illustrated 
with charts. 

Knoeppel, F. J- Industrial accounting. VI. Journ. Account., Nov., 1916. 
True net operating efficiency is due to conservation of assets as well 
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as utilization of energy, and its correct expression calls for a portrayal 
of cost (economy) efficiency as well as production (energy) efficiency. 
Lill> T. R. Treatment of depreciation in railway income statements, Journ. 
Account., Jan., 1917. Pp. 5l^. 

Why depreciation now required by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be included as a part of the operating expenses of railroads 
should be eliminated therefrom and shown as a separate item of ex- 
pense. 

Loebekstein, J, Growth and depreciation. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 18, 1916. 

Manner of company’s growth affects per cent condition. Property 
does not settle down to fixed per cent condition, 

Mabok, J. K. Synthetic costs. Engg. Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 4. 

In the determination of unit costs synthesis is the first principle; 
method and detail must adhere to it to be consistent. 

Mixteb, E. j. Salmon industry accounting. Journ. Account., Nov., 1916. 

Describes the essential features of tlie system of a company operat- 
ing on a large scale. Illustrated with six exhibits. 

Mixteb, G. W. The operating value of cost systems. Iron Age, Oct. 26, 1916. 

Patok, W. A. Theory of the double-entry system. Journ. Account., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 20. 

The essence of the double-entry system is the separation of the 
members of the equation ‘^property equals equities/’ and the main- 
tenance of this equation. 

PiEZ, C. The relation between perpetual inventory value and appraisal value. 
Journ. Am. Soc. Mechanical Engrs., Dec., 1916. 

Sakolski, A, M. The progress of federal valuation of railroads. Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 6. 

Shepabo, R. B. How should abandoned property be valued? Engg. Record, 
Oct. 21, 1916. 

Smith, M. A, A rule for testing the tax valuations of railroads. Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 15. 

ViLLABD, H. G. Capital and revenue accounts in Canadian public finance. 
Econ. Wld., Dec. 23, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Explains methods of distinguishing between capital and revenue 
expenditures in Canadian public finance. 

WiLDMAN, J. Accounting and modern industry. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 14, 
1916. Pp. 2. 

Accounting has played and is playing an important part in in- 
dustrial development. How accounting can serve administration. 

WoLPp, M. Interpretation of water works accounts. Journ, Am. Water 
Works Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Discussion of problems in accounting for water works. 

The aceamting and reporting methods of the state of New York. Munic. 
Research, June, 1916. Pp. 219 
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1. Laws and practices affecting accounting and reporting. 2. A 
description of the financial reports of the state of New York. S. The 
accounting and reporting methods of the state comptroller’s office. 
Appendix, forms for reporting state finances. 

Cost system for manufacturers. Pace Student, Oct, 1916. Pp. 3. 

In this issue and succeeding issues is reprinted, with a few abridge- 
ments, the text of the Federal Trade Commission’s pamphlet on 
Fundamentals of a Cost System, with comments on various points of 
particular interest. 

Restaurant costs. Pace Student, Dec., 1916. Pp. 3. 

The advance in the cost of food brings many professional problems 
to the accountant for solution. 

Investments 

(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 

Andehson, G. B. The effect of the war on new security issues in the United 
States, Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Indicates transition from debtor to creditor nation. Intimates that 
American corporations, particularly railroads, suffered because of 
foreign financing. 

Bonn, N. Y. Naturalization of capital, Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

War has dealt a deadly blow to the neutrality of international 
finance. 

Chapin, A. B. Municipal bonds over the counter and in small denominations. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1916. 

First figures give significant statistics indicating relative necessity 
of different classes of investments available for trust funds; shows 
municipalities safest and bank stocks least. Does not approve of sales 
over the counter. 

Fisher, I. Rate of interest after war. Ann. Am, Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Asserts that interest rates in Europe will be higher after the war, 
those in United States tend to rise. 

Gutot, Y. CaracUre des placements frangais avant la guerre. Journ. des 
Econ., Dec., 1916. 

Suggests the great inherent strength of the French investment 
situation and emphasizes that the greatest value for capital now and 
after the war is in production enterprise at home. 

Hobson, C. K. British oversea investments, their growth and importance. 
Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

These investments have somewhat contracted, due to war, but much 
withdrawn from the Americas loaned to the allies, especially Russia. 
Huebner, S. S. The American security market during the war. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Brief and clear statement. Correctly distinguishes between “war 
stocks" and “the balance of the market" and makes few sweeping 
generalizations. 
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Kemmerer, E. W. The theory of foreign investments, Ann. Am. Acad., 
Nov., 1916. 

The mechanism and impediments to foreign investment. 

Lawsomt, W. R. The British treasury and the London stock exchange, Ann. 
Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Deprecates interference of the government in the operations of the 
exchanges. Contains a striking sentence: ‘^Publicity is the keynote 
of American finance; secrecy is the British keynote.*' 

Lough, W. H. Needs for capital in Latin America, Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 
1916. 

A brief summary of specific investment conditions in each of the 
principal central and South American countries. 

McRoberts, S. Russians future needs for capital. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 
1916. 

A very optimistic account of tlie economic possibilities of ‘'the new 
Russia." 

Patterson, E. L. S. London and New York as financial centers. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Nov., 1916. 

London by reason of geographical location and national traits of 
character destined to remain the dominant center. 

Roberts, G. E. America's ability to make foreign investments, Ann. Am. 
Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Suggests that the obstacles are psychological rather than economic. 
Saliers, E. a. The war and the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1916. 

A brief clear account of the recent reorganization based on the 
phenomenal war earnings. 

Skelton, O. D. Canadian capital requirements, Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1911. 

Shows the shift of foreign borrowings from Great Britain to the 
United States. 

Wilcox, D. F. The future of public utility investments, Ann. Am. Acad., 
Nov., 1916. 

Williams, T. T. Fluctuations in the prices of securities, Bengal Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1916. 

Contends that bond or fixed income securities fall in price during 
business activity whereas stocks rise. 

Wilson, H. The relation of government to foreign investment. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Nov., 1916. 

The government should, for political reasons, guide rather than con- 
trol foreign investments. 

Wolfe, S. H. A suggestion for a modified form of amortization with a brief 
memorandum of the applicability of that principle to the bonds of misceh 
laneous companies, Econ. Wld., Nov. 4, 1916. 

Suggests the amortization of premiums — and presumably discounts 
— at an assessed and uniform rate. An able treatment of a very 
knotty problem. 
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Youngman, E. H. Short-term investments as a stabilizing influence in inter^ 
national finance. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Contains computation showing $1,500,000,000 foreign short-term 
obligations. These will give us a strong strategic position after war 
and a shield against attack, on our gold reserves. 

Number of stockholders falls as 'prices rise. Annalist, Jan. 1, 1917. 

A remarkable statistical compilation showing the above statement 
true. May show that investors do sell out at the top to speculators — 
contrary to the latters’ complacent assumption. 

Utility bonds for savings banks. Elec. Ry. Journ., Ocl. 28, 191G. 

Summarizes Oldham’s report to the Investment Bankers Association. 
Suggests definite tests. 

^^Jfs” and ^^ands’" of foreign war bonds. World’s Work, Dec., 1916. 

General uncertainty attaching to these securities, based on the pres- 
ent unusual situation. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by George E. Barnell) 

Ashton, T. S. The relation between unemployment and sickness. Econ. 
Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

The liigh correlation between sickness and unemployment shown 
by the record of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is attributed 
chiefly to malingering. 

BrilftES, A. J. Metal trades department. Am. Federationist, Oct., 1916. Pp. 12. 
Historical and descriptive. 

McCabe, D. Arbitration awards under the Erdman and Newlands acts. Am. 
Econ. Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Caeteb, G. B. The triple alliance of labour. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 15. 

The significance of the alliance between the Miners’ Federation, the 
Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers. 

Clabk, I>. D. When a railroad employee is hurt: the legal tangle. Journ.. 
Pol. Econ., Oct., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Considers various proposals to clear up the uncertainty as to the 
jurisdiction of the state and federal governments. 

Conway, T., Je. Solving the labor problem in Philadelphia. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Nov. 4, 1916. Pp. 5. 

The results of the cooperative plan introduced in 1911 by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. 

Edwards, J. W. Industrial diseases of iron and steel workers in Middles- 
brough. I. & C. T. R., Aug., 1916. 

Giraldoni, a. Un nuovo istituto giuridico sociale in formazione: Part- 
ecipazione sociali di lavoro costituite mediante uttrasalari. Riv. Intern., 
Sept. 30, 1916. Pp. 13. 

The first instalment of a study of a form of profit sharing. 

Gleason, C. J. A living wage by legislation and the Oregon experience. 
Commonwealth Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 35. 
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Hoxie, R. F. Scientific management and labor welfare, Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 20. 

Scientific management and labor tends to narrow craft knowledge. 
The remedy is industrial education. 

Hoxie, R. F. Why organized labor opposes scientific management. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Nov., 1916. 

Scientific management looks to constant change; unionism to fixity 
and uniformity. 

OoBURN, W. F. and Kelly, E. Wages in American cities. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat, Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

The cities are ranked on the basis of trade union wage rates. 

ScHLEsixoER, B. Protocol in the dress and waist industry. Am. Federation- 
ist, Nov., 1916. Pp. 3. 

Brief account of the 1916 agreements. 

Shadwell, a. The welfare of factory workers. Edinburgh Rev., Oct., 1916. 

Sullivan, J. W. British union labor in war time. Am. Federationist, Oct.- 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 8, 9. 

Tract, T. F. History of the union label trades department of the A. F. of L. 
Am. Federationist, Dec., 1916, Jan., 1917. Pp. 7, 9. 

Undek, O. Lagfdrslaget om arbetstcister. Ek. Tids., No. 9, 1916. Pp. 13. 

A favorable account of the proposed labor dispute legislation in 
Sweden. 

The intellectual failure of the trade unions. New Statesman, Sept. 2, 1916. 

The English unions can face the urgent problems growing out of 
the war only by the creation of a General Staff. 

Job selling in industrial establishments in Ohio. Mo. Rev., U. S. Bureau 
Labor Stat, Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Abstract of a report of the Ohio Industrial Commission. 

A mighty stride for the right — the 1916 A. F. of L. convention. Am. Feder- 
ationist, Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Outline of the more important matters considered. 

Piecework. New Statesman, Sept. 23, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Suggestions with reference to the solution of the problem in the 
engineering trades. 

Proposed changes in Canadian industrial disputes investigation act. Mo. 
Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., Dec., 1916. Pp. 2. 

The chief changes proposed in the tentative draft submitted by the 
Canadian Department of Labour are designed to prevent delays in the 
procedure. 

Some inside workings of the B. of L. E. Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 10, 1916. 

Testimony recently given before the examiner of the I. C. S. as to 
pressure exercised on members to favor high-power head lights on loco- 
motives. 
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Bame new studies of industrial fatigue. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Brief abstract of recent reports by a committee of the British A. A. 
S. and by the Health of Munition Workers* Committee. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 

Aogeb, E. E. Educational campaign concerning commercial paper. Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Babson, R. W. The rural credit act and ita effect on the investment market. 
Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. Pp. 9. 

A summary statement of the main features of the act and the con- 
ditions which led to its passage. New farm loan bonds will compete 
chiefly with low-yielding high-grade industrial and government se- 
curities. 

Bonk, M. J. The fall in German exchange. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1916. 

Contends that interrupted communications and Germany*s un- 
favorable trade balances with her neutral neighbors are responsible 
for the general decline in mark exchange. 

Cassel, G. The present situation of the foreign exchanges. II. Econ. Journ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A study in inflation. 

D. D. De skandinaviska centralbankernas sedelutgifning och guldkassor. Ek. 
Tids., No. 5, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A statistical account of the note issue and gold reserves of the cen- 
tral banks in the Scandinavian countries. 

Ferrin, a. W. The Morris plan of industrial loans and investments. Moody’s 
Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 2. 

Origin, operation, and widespread success of the Morris banks, 
which are alleviating distress, eliminating the loan shark and making 
money for their shareholders. 

Fredelius, H. Om sparbanksrdreJsen i Sverige wider aren El^* 

Tids., No. 3, 1916. Pp. 11. 

A study of savings bank statistics in Sweden, 1911-1914i. 

Garnett, P. The history of the trade dollar. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1917. 
Pp. 8. 

Hamlin, C. S. The federal reserve act. Journ. Account., Nov., 1916. Pp. 9. 
The benefits of the system. 

Hultman, I. Andringar i lagen for Norges hank. Ek. Tids., No. 9, 1916. Pp. 6. 

A criticism of recent changes in the Norwegian banking law regulat- 
ing note issue. 

Keesing, L. Golds actual status. Annalist, Nov. 13, 1916. P. 1. 

Uncertainty as to the future monetary standards of the fighting 
nations. Gold may be dethroned. 
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Kemmerer, E. W. Six years of postal savings in the United States, Am. Econ. 
Rev., March, 1917, Pp. 45. 

Lewis, G. The growth of acceptance business. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 3. 

The merits of the acceptance. The growth of bankers* and trade 
acceptances. 

Miller, A. C. The federal reserve system: lookinq ahead. Econ. Wld., Nov. 
4, 1916. Pp. 4. 

An urgent invitation to member banks of the federal reserve system 
to keep a large part of their gold holdings in the regional banks. 
Miller, A. C. Our golden problem. Annalist, Annual Review, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Impounding of gold in federal reserve banks as means of minimiz- 
ing inflation and of preventing an embarrassing foreign drain of gold 
after the war. 

Oppenheim, a. Foreign exchange: today's topic, today's opportunity. 
Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 8. 

The disturbing influence of the war on foreign exchange and the* 
resulting investment and speculative possibilities in connection with 
foreign bills and bonds. 

Palgrave, R. H. I. Trade banks. London Bankers’ Mag., Dec., 1916. Pp. 7. 
Advocates their establishment. 

Plump, A. H. A western view of the federal farm loan act. Am. Bldg. 
Assoc. News, Dec., 1916. Pp. 4. 

A somewhat unfair criticism of the measure by a friend of the 
Building and Loan Association, 

PowisTALL, G. H. A financial survey, inaugural address of the President of 
the Institute of Bankers. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1916. Pp. 29. 

A defence of the English banking system. 

Raffalovich, a. La Banque D'Allemagne en 1015. L’Econ. Fran^., Nov, 
25, 1916. Pp. 3. 

An interesting analysis of the report of the president of the Reichs- 
bank to the shareholders, March, 1916. 

Raffalovich, a. The British trade bank. Journ. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1916. 
Pp. 9. 

The writer, like English bankers, is not enthusiastic about the pro- 
ject. 

DE Ribeb-Christople. La Banque de France. Les raisons de renowveler son 
privilege. Monde Econ., Dec. 2, 1916. Pp. 7. 

Historical sketch of former renewals of the charter of the Bank. 
The services of the Bank during the war; a 1 per cent loan of 9 
billion francs to the state to meet the expenses of mobilization during 
1914 and 1915; liberal extension of credit to other institutions at out- 
break of war prevented a panic; loan of 500 million francs to the 
State Bank of Russia to take up the Russian paper left in the French 
market. In the future the Bank will furnish capital for building up 
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the wastes of war and for modernizing industry. There promises to 
be no opposition to a renewal of the charter on essentially the same 
terms as before. 

Robeets, J. V. Jiural credits. Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Oct., 1916. Pp. 7. 

A critical account of the federal farm loan act. 

Robinsok, E. Iv. One hundred years of savings banking. Econ. Wld., Oct. 
14, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Rovensky, J. E. The manner in which our financial relations with European 
countries are maintained. Econ. Wld., Dec. 2, 1916. Pp. 3. 

An important description of our present financial and exchange 
relations with the belligerent and Scandinavian countries. 

SiiAiRp, L. V. Municipal savings banks. Charity Organ. Rev., Nov., 1916. 

The municipal savings banks (War Loan Investment) act, passed in 
August, 1916, provides for the establishment in England and Scotland 
of municipal banks for facilitating the investment of savings in se- 
curities issued for purposes of the present war. 

Sheppard, R. L. Standard schedule of charges for various kinds of trust 
company service. Trust Companies, Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

The desirability of standard charges for usual fiduciary services of 
trust companies. A basis for standardization is proposed. 

Vanderlip, F. a. Our gold reserves after the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 
1916. Pp. 9. 

European methods of controlling gold movements. 

Wayne, J., J«. Exchange charges, country clearing houses and settlement 
of balances. Bankers Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A banker’s arraignment of the clearing plan of the federal reserve 
system. 

WicKSELL, K. The Scandinavian gold policy. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 6. 

Willis, H. P. The Philippine national bank. Bankers Mag., Dec., 1916. 

Organized May 2, 1916, to do a general banking business including 
the issue of notes, the buying and selling of foreign exchange. 

Zimmer, G. Foreign exchange during the war. Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 10. 

The part played by banks in agricultural economy in Kansas. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 

The relation between a democratic, state banking system and the 
agricultural development of Kansas. 

Post-office money order system and the extent of its business. Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 3. 

The proposals for a British trade bank. Bankers’ Mag. (I>ondon), Nov., 
1916. Pp. 7. 

Lord Faringdon and his distinguished committee urge the formation 
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of a privately owned bank^ with official recognition, for the financing 
of long-time overseas business. 

Reserve hoard can not confer trust company powers in Michigan. Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Will gold be dethroned? Annalist, Oct. 30, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Arguments for and against the probability of the abandonment of 
the gold standard by the warring nations. Views of economists given 
in answer to queries. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Adams, T. S. The continual increase of public expenditures and taxes. Econ. 
Wld., Dec. 16, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Devotes particular attention to taxation of insurance companies. 
BARiUE'rT, G. E. The new French loans. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 4. 

Describes the recent French loans, especially the mechanism of the 
$50,000,000 commercial credit arranged in New York for the benefit 
of French manufacturers. 

Blakey, R. G. The comparative cost of state government. Am. Econ. Rev., 
March, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Blakey, R. G. Financial statistics of states. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1917. 
Pp. 2. 

Bohgatta, G. / profitti industriali e la pressione fiscale. Rif. Soc., Aug.^- 
Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 95. 

Taxes have been one factor, but only a secondary factor, in lowering 
corporate profits in Italy. 

Brismak, S. Det norska forslaget till skatt pa ofortjdnt jordvdrdestegning. 
Ek. Tids., No. 3, 1916. Pp. 4. 

A criticism of legislation proposed in Norway to tax unearned in- 
crement. 

Brown, A. S. French war finances. Moody’s Mag., Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Describes the economic and financial position of the French nation. 
Bullock, C. J. The taxation of property and income in Massachusetts. 
Quart. Journ. Econ,, Nov., 1916. Pp. 61. 

A valuable account of the development of the Massachusetts tax 
system from earliest times to the enactment of the income tax of 
1916. 

Clark, F. E. The purposes of the indebtedness of American cities, 1880-191^. 
Munic. Research, July, 1916, Pp. 79. 

A valuable statistical analysis of the growth of municipal indebted- 
ness. The high per capita debt of $69 in 1880, due to the boom period 
culminating in 1878, declines to $49 in 1890, and then rises to $66 in 
1904 and $90 in 1912. Figures show that the per capita burden in- 
creases with the sixe of the city, that loans for productive purposes are 
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increasing in importance^ and that the growth of the debt for education 
has been remarkable. 

Collins, C. W. The coming of the budget system. S. Atlantic Quart., Oct., 
1916. Pp. 19. 

Describes the present wasteful system of federal appropriations and 
the proposed plan for a real budget. 

Cleveland, F. A. Results of New York City budget analyzed. Record and 
Guide, Dec. 9, 1916. 

Davenport, H. J. Theoretical issues of the single tax. Am. Econ, Rev., 
March, 1917. Pp. 30. 

Denby, C. The national debt of China — its origin and its security. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Nov., 1916. Pp. 16. 

A useful review of Chinese financial history, with particular atten- 
tion to the national debt. 

Edgeworth, F. Y. British incomes and property. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 9. 

Discusses a number of statistical problems relating to the British 
income tax found in Stamp's The Application of Official Statistics to 
Economic Problems. 

Hoijer, E. Den budgetmdssiga inkomstberdkningen i Svenge, Norge och Dan* 
mark. Ek. Tids., no. % 1916. Pp. 29. 

A comparative study of the budgets of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, showing the expected and the realized amounts from certain 
sources of state income during the years 1890-1910. 

J£:ze, G. Les finances de guerre de VAngleterre: les economies publiques de 
guerre. Rev. Sci. I.^gis. Finan., July-Aug.-Sepl., 1916. Pp. 111. 

An interesting account of t|m progress made by the British govern- 
ment in securing economies, c^^nsiders such topics as foreign pur- 
chases, munition-making, and price limitations. 

JiizE, G. Les finances de guerre de Vltalie. Rev. Sci. L^gis. Finan., July- 
Aug.-Sept., 1916. Pp. 30. 

Describes Italy's financial resources and her methods of financing 
the war. 

Kay, T. B. The duties of the state treasurer, the state funds and how they 
are expended. Commonwealth Rev., July, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A brief statement of the finances of Oregon. 

Kennedy, J. T. Dividends and the new income tax law. Journ. Account., 

Jan., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Takes up obscure points in the operation of the federal income tax. 

LAGERauiST, W. E. Germany's war finances. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Describes the methods Germany has followed in financing the war, 
showing their elements of strength and weakness. 

Lapp, J. A. State administration and budget. Governors' messages. Am. 

Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 
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Gives proposals for budget reform made by governors of Rhode Is- 
land^ Maryland, and New York. 

Lolini, E. 11 concetto di reddito in finanza ed in economia pura, Riv. Ital. 
di Soc., May-Aug., 1916. Pp. 25. 

Malburn, W. P. The tax dodger as the Treasury sees Mm. Annalist, Jan. 8, 
1917. Pp. 3. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury cannot accept Carl Sny- 
der's estimate that 80 per cent of the people with taxable incomes 
escape the income tax. 

Mascarel, a. Les families terriennes et Vimpdt progressif sur les successions. 

R6f. Soc., Oct. 1, 1916. Pp. 36. 

Progressive inheritance taxes, by forcing the sale of medium-sized 
landed estates, threaten the existence of the French landed family. 
Mukherji, P. State aid to industries. Indian Journ. Econ., Apr., 1916. 

An account of measures, in operation and contemplated, to improve 
the industrial position of India. 

Page, T. W. The movement for tax reform in Virginia. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 18. 

A review of taxation in Virginia and the attempts at reform since 
1900. 

PiSTOiESE, S. Credito pubblico e private nella finanza di guerra inglese. Riv. 
di Sci. Banca, July- Aug., 1916. Pp. 10. 

Raffalovich, a. Les finances de VEmpire allemand. Journ. des Econ., Oct., 
1916. Pp. 7. 

Describes the new German taxes. 

Riohton, C. E. Recent progress in municipal budgets and accounts. Con- 
cluded. Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct, 1916. Pp. 7. 

Reviews progress in budget reform in American and Canadian cities. 
Rvan, a. R. Municipal assessments. Canadian Munic. Journ., Oct., 1916. 

Shows the advantages of the Somers system of assessment. 

Schmidt, L. Financial war policies of Germany. Moody’s Mag., Dec., 1916. 

Deals chiefly with problems of foreign exchange and public credit. 
Selwyn-Brown, a. Canadian government finance. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1916. 

A survey of Canadian finances, both of the dominion and the pro- 
vinces, indicates that they are ably and conservatively managed. 
Shafer, C. W. Grand Rapids budget system. Munic. Journ., July 30, 1916. 
SoYEDA, J. The war and Japanese finance. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 9. 

The depression existing the first year of the war has given way to 
prosperity, very much to the advantage of Japanese finances. 

White, J. D. Land-value taxation and feu-duties. Land Values, Oct., 1916. 

Explains how the feu-duties could be dealt with under a scheme for 
taxing land-values. 

Young, L. E. Mine taxation in the United States. Univ. 111. Studies Soc. 
Sci., Dec., 1916. 
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Gives the historical accounts of the methods used by the federal and 
state governments in the taxation of mines. 

ZoLLMANN, C. Tax exemption of American Church property. Mich. Law 
Rev., June, 1916. 

Citizen cLgencies for research in government. Munic. Research, Sept., 1916. 
Pp. 114. 

Describes the work done by such agencies for municipal research 
as the Philadelphia, Chicago, and Dayton bureaus and the Boston 
finance commission. 

Land values conference held in Glasgow. Land Values, Dec., 1916. Pp. 11. 

An account of the recent conference called to promote the taxation 
of land values. 

New York City's individual income tax payment. Greater N. Y., Dec. 4, 
1916. P. 1. 

Gives interesting figures concerning federal income tax collections in 
New York state. 

Street paving and gross earnings taxes. Stone & Webster Journ., Oct., 1916. 

Believes Tacoma’s policy in imposing charges upon its street railway 
is shortsighted. 

hes nouveaux impots projetes; Vimpdt sur les h/m/'ficies de guerre. I/Econ. 
Fran^., Dec. 3, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A brief summary of French war taxes with special reference to 
the tax on war profits. 

ha situation financUre de la France aprhs deux ans de guerre et les credits 
pour la fin de Vexercice 1916. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept. 16, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A brief review of French war finances. 

Housing 

(Abstracts by Janies Ford) 

Beaubkgabd, P. Jyimportance de la question des layers. Monde Econ., Nov. 
95, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Compares number of rented quarters for 1871 and 1915 and dis- 
cusses moratorium briefly. 

Booardus, E. S. The house-court problem. Ain. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 9. 

Analysis of 1902 house-courts in Los Angeles. 

CutPiK, E. G. Housing organization. II. Garden Cities & Town Planning, 
Oct, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Housing at first Garden City, Letchworth, 

Ford, G. B. Hotv New York City now controls the development of private 
property. City Planning, Oct, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Describes zoning law of New York City. 

Ford, G. B. Town pUirming New York, Garden Cities & Town Planning, 
Oct, Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Zoning by heghts, area, and use. 
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Fobd, James. Bibliography of tuberculosis in its relation to house inspection 
and housing betterment. Am. Journ. Pub. Health, Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 
Lists 150 titles of articles from the English, French, and German, 
and submits comments concerning the more important. 

Ihloer, J. Hopewell, a city eighteen months old. Survey, Dec. 3, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Study of the rapid development of a Virginia munitions manufactur- 
ing town. 

Muller, A. F. H(m Kenosha is solving its housing problem. Am. City, Nov., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

Methods of the Kenosha Homes Company in Wisconsin. 

Nichols, J. C. City planning and real estate development. Landscape 
Architecture, Oct., 1916. Pp. 9. 

Economic importance of street planning. 

Olmsted, F. L. and others. Building lines. Landscape Arch., Oct., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Argument for building lines in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Rogikd, S. Kjobenhavnske Boligforhold. Nat. ok. Tids., Jiily-Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 33. 

Study of the lack of housing accommodations in Copenhagen. It 
is acute in all three Scandinavian countries at the present time, largely 
because of war conditions and war prices. 

Veiller, L. The relation of housing to the public health movement. Am. 
Journ. Pub. Health, Nov., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Urges establishment of “housing bureau” in health departments. 

Warren, H. The five-per-cent limit. Garden Cities & Town Planning, Nov., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

The interest limit for housing companies should be raised because 
of prevalent high interest rate. 

Building restrictions in New York City. Landscape Arch., Oct., 1916. Pp. 7. 

Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Baldwin, F. S. A protest from the manager of the New York state insurance 
fund. Econ. Wld., Oct. 21, 1916. P. 1. 

The temporary suspension of dividends by the fund was caused by 
an increase of accidents due to the unusual industrial activity of the 
period. 

Bellom, M. The illusion of a profit for the state from a monopoly of fire 
insurance. Econ. Wld., Oct. 21, 1916. Pp. 3. 

The project of creating a state fire insurance monopoly in France 
for the purpose of providing additional revenue to meet war costs 
should be rejected for reasons of insurance principle and practice. 
Cox, H. C. A decade of business progress in Canada, with particular refer-- 
ence to life insurance. Econ. Wld., Dec. 23, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Canada has promptly met all financial obligations; has endeavored 
to promote life insurance. 
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Day, W. a. Group insurance, Econ. Wld., Dec. 16, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Supplements individual insurance and protects the worker in a 
manner to benefit the employer and society. 

Downev, Ili, H. The organization of workmen's compensation insurance. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 33. 

Fundamental types of carriers are state, mutual, and stock. The 
competitive organization is inappropriate to work-accident insurance; 
from the standpoint of social utility, the case for monopoly is fairly 
overwhelming. The choice lies between compulsory state and com- 
pulsory mutual insurance, 

Erbkixe, J. B. The United States Steel and Carnegie pension fund. Econ. 
Wld., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Description of fund and data as to operations of benefits for re- 
tirement, death, and accident. 

Facklek, D. P. The desirability of increasing the sale of annuities in the 
United States. Econ. Wld., Oci. 28, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Suggests changing the basis of annuity reserves from 
even 4^/2 per cent to make annuities more attractive. 

Frankel, L. K. Some fundamental considerations in health insurance. Econ. 
Wld., Dec. 9, 1916. Pp. .3. 

Suggests plan for federating health insurance carriers, witli the 
view of larger preventive work. 

llARDisoyr, F. H. Unsettled problems. News Letter (Ins. Soc. of N. W.), 
Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 

These are: taxation of insurance companies, cooperative rate-mak- 
ing in fire insurance, over-insurance, agents* commissions. 

Harper, E. R, How far should a life insurance company go toward con- 
serving the lives of its policyholders? Econ. Wld., Sept. 30, 1916. Pp. 2. 
There should be no limit of a company’s efforts in life conservation, 
but cooperation offers wider opportunities. 

Hawxhurst, a. Insurance from a merchant's viewpoint. News I^etter (Ins. 
Soc. of N. Y.), Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Hunter, A. Social insurance: its general meaning and its meaning for this 
country. Econ. Wld., Nov. 11, 1916. Pp. 5. 

General review of accident, health, invalidity, old age and unem- 
ployment insurance, with recommendations to actuaries to participate 
in the movements for these forms of insurance in order to put them 
on a scientific basis. 

Hunter, A. and Rogers, O. H. The need in medical selection of standards by 
which to measure border-line risks. Econ. Wld., Nov. 25, 1916. Pp. 3. 
Plea for the adoption of a system of rating factors for insurance on 
lives which are below standard. Describes method of using trained 
lay clerks in the valuation of lives for insurance. 

Mansfeelo, B. The relation of government to our economic and social inter- 
ests, with especial reference to insurance. Econ. Wld., Sept. 30, 1916. 
Pp. 3. 

Government regulation, state operation, and social insurance. 
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Meeker, R. The conference on social insurance. Mo. Rev, U. S. Bureau 
Labor Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Resume of conference in Washington, December 5-9, 1916. Con- 
ference succeeded in making progress toward agreement on the broad 
principles of social insurance. 

Moore, R. F. Failures of life insurance companies in the United States. 
Econ. Wld., Oct. 14, 1916. P. 1. 

Southern companies have had better record than other sections. 
Mortimer, J. D, and others. Social relations of electric railways. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Oct. 21, 1916. Pp. 9. 

Report of committee of American Electric Railway Association on 
life, health, and accident insurance for employees on electric railways. 
Interesting diagrams of experience of typical companies. 

Nesbit, C. F. Reserves of fire insurance companies. Econ. Wld., Oct. 1*4, 
1916. Pp. 4. 

Reserves should be hxed independently of premiums and should be 
calculated on the basis of the risk assumed. 

Rhouks, E. E. The income tax section of the new federal reserve law as it 
afects life insurance. Econ. Wld., Nov. 4, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Explanation of new features of tax on corporations and comparison 
with former provisions. 

Riegel, R. Classification, regulation and cooperation in fire insurance rate- 
making. Econ. Wld., Oct. 7, 1916. Pp. 3. 

Summary of articles in Quarterly Journal of Economics. See pre- 
vious issues of American Economic Review. 

Rowe, J. S. The demonstrated vices and weaknesses of public mutual {state 
fund) workmeWs compensation insurance. Econ. Wld., Dec. 30, 1916. 
Pp. 4. 

Adverse criticism of organization and administration of state funds 
of Washington, Ohio, West Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
California. 

Ryan, H. E. The experience rating plan of the Ohio State Insurance Fund 
for workmen's compensation. Econ. Wld., Oct. 7, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Statement in brief form of Ohio plan. 

ScHNiTZLER, F. Determination of consequences of industrial accidents in 
Austria. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Statistics, Dec., 1916, Pp. 37. 

Austrian accident insurance law provides compensation based on 
decrease of earning power due to the injury. Estimate of the de- 
crease is made by officials of the system, with an appeal to courts of 
arbitration. Decisions made in about 100 cases are analyzed, 

Sharpe, D, R. Friction in the working of the national insurance act. Charity 
Organ. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Cases assisted by the London C. O. S. 

Actuary Albert H. Mowbray on the rising tendency of the industrial accident 
rate. A letter from Dr, Frederick L. Hoffman on the variation of the 
industrial accident rate. Econ. Wld„ Nov. 18, 1916. Pp. 3. 
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The increase in accident frequency in boom times is due not so much 
to the introduction of new employees, as to a lower grade of employees. 
Hoffman suggests that temporary periods of exceptional industrial 
activity are not likely to disturb the general average. 

Cooperative agricultural insurance in Germany and Switzerland. Daily Com- 
merce Repts., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 9. 

Organization and operation of mutuals providing hail and livestock 
insurance. 

Death rates and average age at death among members of certain trade-union 
benefit funds. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Summary of data collected from records of unions, partly drawn to 
1915. 

The encouraging downward tendency of the general and the industrial acci- 
dent mortality rate in the United States. Econ. Wld., Oct. 28, 1916. Pp. 2. 
Summary of studies by F. L. Hoffman. 

Fire insurance in Uruguay. Daily Commerce Repts., ,Ian. 9, 1917. Pp. 2. 

I.egal regulation, fees, etc., and operations of individual companies 
in 1913-1915. 

History and present status of insurance in Japan. Econ. Wld., Dec. 2, 1916. 
Pp. 3. 

State supervision began in 1900. Post office controls industrial life 
insurance. 

Insurance — an aid to efficiency. Annalist, Dec. 25, 1916. P. 1. 

Account of insurance system of Union Pacific Railway providing 
benefits for death, accident, and sickness. 

Insurance companies in Greece. Daily Commerce Repts., Nov. 2, 1916. P. 1. 

Business of life, marine, and fire companies in 1915. 

Insurance legislation in Bolivia. Daily Commerce Repts., Jan. 5, 1917. P. 1. 

Text of law of 1901 covering all forms of insuranee. 

National insurance acts. The departmental committee’s interim report. 
Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Oct., 1916. Pp. 25. 

Review of interim report of departmental committees on approved 
society finance and administration. This report recommends post- 
poning the date when increase of benefits is to occur, in order to pro- 
vide larger present income. 

Social insurance in Germany: statiHics of operation, Mo. Rev. S. 

Bureau Labor Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Data from recent official publications on accident and invalidity in- 
surance. 

The war pensions act, 1915. Charity Organ. Rev., Oct., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Difficulties encountered in administration of the act. 

Women in industry. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1916. Pp. 62. 

Summarizes provisions for maternity benefits and insurance in lead- 
ing countries. 
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Pauperism and Charities 

(Abstracts by F. D. Watson) 

Lane, W. D. At the bar of childhood. Survey, Feb. 12, 1916. 

Testimony concerning the disgraceful conditions in some private 
institutions in and about New York City^ brought out in the investiga- 
tion of the state charities law. 

Lane, W. D. Charity 'patchwork and a program. Survey, Nov. 25, 1916. 

A review of the report of Charles H. Strong^s special inquiry, at 
the request of Governor Whitman, into the theory and practices of 
New York’s state administration of charities. The report goes to the 
fundamentals of charity work as an essential of government. It re- 
commends abolishing five overlapping and underworking offices and 
commissions and setting up a supervisory board broadly equipped to 
do its work. 

Lane, W. D. A rich man in the poorhouse. Survey, Nov. 4, 1916. 

An account of the remarkable reforms accomplished in the manage- 
ment of the public charities of Westchester County New York under 
V. Everit Macy who for three years has been superintendent of the 
poor. 

Nouiuand, J. Uaseifttance publique a Paris. L’Econ. Fran^., Nov. 4, 1916. 

The effect of the war on public assistance in Paris, showing the in- 
creased expenditures and other necessary adjustments. 

Pbice, E. C. The war charities report. Charity Organ. Rev., Aug., 1916. 

A resume of the report of the committee on war charities recently 
appointed by the Home Secretary of England to consider representa- 
tions which have been made in regard to war charities and to advise 
whether any measures should be taken to secure better supervision of 
such funds in the public interest. The committee made a number of 
recommendations based largely on the principle of the compulsory 
registration of all such charities. 



NOTES 

Since December 1, 1916, the following names have been added to 
the membership of the American Economic Association: 

Ackland, Richard E., 53 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 
Alworth, Marshall W., 1607 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 

Anderson, R. Earle, 1637 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Andrews, Benjamin R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Armstrong, Floyd E., 116 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 

Ayars, Christine Merrick, 131 Davis Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

Badgely, Arthur, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Barley, A. C., Barley Motor Co., Streator, 111. 

Barnes, Gilbert H., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bates, N. E., The N. Escalante Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Bice, Hubert E., 14 E. Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Bickley, John H., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bradley, F. W., Crocker Bldg., San P’rancisco, Calif. 

Bright, Stanley, Cedar Hill P'arm, R. F. D. No. 2, Reading, Pa. 

Brooks, L. C., National Paper Can Co., 598 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cadwcll, H. J,, Carthage, N. Y. 

Catanzara, Samuel L., 2127 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cowan, Stuart D., 4i East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Dadisman, A. J., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dies, William P., 304 Y. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Dreesen, William H., 203 Commerce Bldg., Urbana, lU. 

Eckelberry, George Wendell, 303 W’^est 8th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Foth, J. H., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Frank, Glenn, Madison Square Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin, Moses, 28 Daveni)ort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Fuller, Charles, 310 W. Washington St., Chicago, 111. 

Gephart, George, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Gillette, John M., University, N. Dak. 

Graham, Wallace, The Ottumwa Mercantile Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Greene, Everett Kenneth, 1201 Oread Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

Gunzenhauser, Charles E., 1007 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Harrison, G. Charter, 31 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Hendry, W. A., Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada 
Heurtley, Arthur, 50 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 

Hon jo, E., No. 87, Okazakicho-Ikenouchi, Kyoto, Japan 
. Hsu, Chuan-ying, 1104 Euclid St., Champaign, 111. 

Jenkins, C. B., General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Jerome, Harry, 23 South Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Johnson, O. M., Townsend Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Jordan, G. Weaver, 211 Majestic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lake, Chauncey F., Box '495, Boulder^ Colorado 

Lee, Mrs. Mary E., Westerville, Ohio 

Lupton, Edmund R., 41 Addison Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

Nishi, H., Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan 
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Me Johnston, Harrison, 309 Commerce Bldg., Urbana, 111. 

McLaren, James R., 605 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Manley, Edward, 6100 University Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Mary Augustine, Sister, Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 

Mears, Eliot G., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Miles, George F., 1459 Parsons Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Miller, J. C., The Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Mills, Ogden L., 25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Moorehead, R. W., Moorehead Knitting Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Morgan, Charles, 926 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Morrison, James W., 719 Rush St., Chicago, 111. 

Morse, Lewis Kennedy, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

O’Brien, John J., 4118 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Oster, John E., 444 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Parker, Carleton H., 38 Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

Perkins, Albert T., St. l ouis Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pike, Eugene R., 45 Cedar St., Chicago, 111. 

Platt, Robert S., 5520 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Powell, Thomas Reed, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Power, Clifton N., The Sumville Baking Co., Pueblo, Colorado 
Powers, Frederick Eugene, Frankfort Ave. and Beach St., Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Priddy, Allan I>., Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 

Rich, Edgar, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Richards, E. G., 530 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Riddle, Jesse H., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J, 

Rodgers, B. C., 273 Eliot St., Milton Mass. 

Rosenblum, Nathan, 1022 Hoe Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rosenthal, Mrs. Samuel, 1905 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Saposs, David J., 118 Historical Library, Madison, Wis. 

Schwab, Louis, 20 Vernon Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 

Sedam, M. D., 4119 Western Ave., I..OS Angeles, Calif. 

Severance, Frank L., 405 East 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sheppard, Harry E., 806 Sullivant Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Sikes, Earl R., 112 S. Baker, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Simons, Seward C., Throop College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Smith, M. A., Smith Patterson Co., 52 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, Pierre J., 91 WaU St., New York, N. Y. 

Snavely, Charles, Westerville, Ohio 

Stein, Ernst, 4850 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Stewart, James A., 15 Dey St., New York, N. Y. 

Stiefel, Carl F., 150 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Stowell, Charles J., 901 W. Springfield Ave., Urbana, 111. 

Straight, Willard, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Sydenstricker, Edgar, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Taylor, Edmund, The Goyer Company, Greenville, Miss. 

Tetlow, Miss Frances H., 237 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Townsend, F. K-, Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Trachtenberg, Alexander L., 140 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 

Tugwcll, Rexford G., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Urdahl, Thomas K., 23 South Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Veith, Ferdinand, Jr., 275 Miller Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Van Thun, William, 55 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Floyd I.., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Von Tungeln, George H., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Webb, George D., 14)S3 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 111. 

Wicker, George Ray, Hanover, N. II. 

Wilkinson, H. S., State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina 

Wilson, James E., 528 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Wolf, F. E., Baldwin City, Kansas 

Wolfe, Robert F., Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio 

Woodrow, M. E., Corsicana Cotton Mills, Corsicana, Texas 

Work, Monroe N., Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Young, Edward J., Madison, Wis. 

Young, James W., 44 East 23d St, New York, N. Y. 

Zook, Joseph I., Care of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 111. 

At annual meetings held in December, 1916, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1917: 

American Statistical Association: Allyn A. Young, president; 
S. B. Pearmaiii, treasurer; Carroll W. Doten, secretary (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.). 

American Political Science Association: Munro Smith, president; 
Chester Lloyd Jones, secretary-treasurer (University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.). 

American Association for Labor Legislation: Irving Fisher, presi- 
dent; Adolph Lewisolm, treasurer; John B. Andrews, secretary (131 
East 23d St., New York City). 

American Sociological Society: George E. Howard, president; 
Scott E. W. Bedford, secretary-treasurer (University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111.). 

A quarterly meeting of the American Statistical Association was 
held in New York on December 14, 1916, to consider “Some problems 
and results in current social investigations.** 

The first meeting of the American Association of University In- 
structors in Accounting was held in Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 
1916. Professor John R. Wildman, of New York University, was 
elected president. 

During the last year there has been established in the Ohio State 
University a College of Commerce and Journalism. Two years of 
college work are required for entrance. The groups of work offered, 
each leading to a degree of bachelor of science, are business adminis- 
tration, journalism, social service, and public service. 
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The University of Illinois conducted its third Short Course in Busi- 
ness for Retail Merchants at the University, January 80 to February 
2, 1917. 

The Merchants* Association of New York has established an In- 
dustrial Bureau under the directorship of Alfred L. Smith, formerly 
of the Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 

The National Municipal League (North American Bldg., Phila- 
delphia) has selected as the topic for next year's competition for the 
William H. Baldwin prize, “Tendencies in municipal budget making.** 
The prize is $100 and the competition is open to undergraduates of 
any college in the United States. The League has also established 
a Morton Denison Hull prize of $250, to be awarded for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal government, and which 
is open to post-graduate students. 

Announcement has been made that prizes offered by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx for 1916 have been awarded as follows: In Class A, first 
prize was granted to Duncan A. MacGibbon for a paper entitled 
“Railway rates and the Canadian Railway Commission**; second prize 
to J. Noble Stockett, Jr., for a paper entitled **The arbitral determina- 
tion of railway wages.** In Class B, first prize was granted to Victor 
E. Gutwillig for a paper on “The manufacture and marketing of 
men's ready-to-wear clothing**; and second prize to Herbert Feis for 
a paper on “Economics of the minimum wage, with reference to 
American wage conditions.** 

The David A, W^ells prize of Harvard University for this year has 
been awarded to C. H. Haring for a thesis entitled “Trade and naviga- 
tion between Spain and the Indies.** For 1915-1916 it was awarded to 
Harley L. Lutz for an essay on ‘‘State control over the assessment 
of property for taxation, with special reference to the state tax com- 
mission.** 

The Pliny Fisk Statistical Library of Princeton University and 
the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics of Washington, 
D. C., have been preparing a composite catalogue of the railroad 
mortgages contained in the leading libraries of the United States 
which have specialized in railroad economics. The material is at 
present in typewritten form. It will be reproduced and bound in 
paper if, in view of the usefulness of such a catalogue to students 
of railway economics and to libraries, there is demand for such an 
edition. Any one wishing to become a subscriber should address 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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The private library of Professor G. S. Callender has been pur- 
chased for the Oberlin College Library by the Class of 1891, of which 
Professor Callender was a member. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 West 25th St,, New York City, has is- 
sued a typewritten list of second-hand books which they have for sale. 
These are largely German books dealing with political economy. 

The Library of Congress has published A List of American Doctoral 
Dissertations Printed in 1915. 

During the past year the Division of Bibliography of the Library 
of Congress has prepared special typewritten lists on the following 
subjects: advertising (35 pp.), chain stores (4 pp.), cost of selling 
(5 pp.), dumping (10 pp.), financial and banking relations between 
the United States and Latin America (9 pp.), fraudulent practices 
in the promotion of corporations and the sale of securities (9 pp.), 
freight classification (3 pp.), industrial insurance, with special refer- 
ence to accident insurance (6 pp.), populist party (3 pp.), bibli- 
ographies on the regulation of public utilities (4 pp.), brief list on 
tariff (3 pp.)i tariff commissions (16 pp.), taxation of inheritances, 
Jan,, 1910-Dec., 1915 (8 pp.), taxation of intangible property, with 
special reference to mortgages (5 pp.), exemption from taxation of 
the property of churches and educational institutions (4 pp.), trade 
organization in Germany (7 pp.), trade unions among government 
employees (6 pp.), valuation of real property for taxation (7 pp.), 
and welfare work for laborers (3 pp.). 

Professor L. B. Schmidt, in charge of history at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, has begun the preparation 
of the “Economic History of Agriculture in Iowa,“ which will be 
published by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

The first volume of the year book published by the Permanent 
Office of the International Statistical Institute (the Hague) has been 
received. It is entitled “Etat de la Population (Europe)’' and covers 
166 pages. This is soon to be followed by a volume on the move- 
ment of population in Europe and one on the movement of the popula- 
tion of countries outside of Europe. 

D. Appleton and Company announce the early publication of An 
Introduction to Social Psychology, by Professor Charles A. Ellwood 
of the University of Missouri; and Introduction to Rural Sociology, 
by Professor Paul I.. Vogt, of Ohio State University. 
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The City Club of Chicago has recently published Land Develop- 
ment, edited by A. B. Yeomans. 

The Macmillan Company will shortly publish a book on American 
Labor History, by John R. Commons and others, which follows these 
subdivisions: Colonial and federal beginnings to 1827; Citizenship, 
1827-1833; Trade unionism, 1833-1839; Hiimanitarianism, 1858-1877; 
Nationalization, 1858-1877; Upheaval and reorganization, 1876-1896. 

Dr. Alexander E. Cance and Mr. Ralph M. Rutledge, of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, are the joint authors of a bulletin on National Farm Loan 
Associations. This bulletin, published by the Extension Service of 
the college, explains the purpose of the farm loan act and the methods 
of organization and conduct of the farm loan association. Amortiza- 
tion tables and suggested forms for articles of association and by- 
laws for the associations are presented as appendices. 

The spring announcement of new Macmillan books includes: Ele- 
mentary Principles of Economics, by Richard T. Ely and George Ray 
Wicker; Elementary Social Science, by Frank C. Leavitt; History of 
Commerce and Industry, by Cheesman A. Herrick; Economic De- 
velopment of Modern Europe, by Frederic Austin Ogg; The Danish 
IVest Indies, by Waldcmar Westergaard; AlasJca: The Great Country, 
by Ella Higginson; American World Policies, by Walter E. Weyl; 
Everyday Bookkeeping, by Artemus M. Bogle; Some Legal Phases 
of Corporate Financing Reorganization and Regulation, by Francis 
Lynde Stetson, James Byrne, and others; The Minimum Cost of 
Living: A Study of Families of Limited Income in New York City, 
by Winifred Stuart Gibbs; and The Extent and Scope of Jewish 
Philanthropy, by Boris D. Bogen. 

The current volume of the Reviexv of Historical Publications re- 
lating to Canada, volume 20 of the University of Toronto series, con- 
tains notices of some thirty books and articles in the section given 
to geography, economics, and statistics. 

The Political Science Quarterly has published an Index to the 
thirty volumes appearing between 1886 and 1916. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities has begun the 
monthly publication of The Catholic Charities Review, The editor 
is Rev. John A. Ryan (Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C.) ; the subscription price, $1 yearly. 

In January, 1917, appeared the first number of a new monthly 
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magazine devoted to railway and industrial traffic efficiency. Cowi- 
merce is combined with the ‘‘Railway World” and is published by 
the Commerce Publishing Company, Chicago, at a subscription price 
of $3. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Mr. George B. L. Arner is statistician for the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation in New York City. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois, and Professor 
Meade, of the University of Pennsylvania, will lecture in the Columbia 
Summer School this year. 

Dr. Moritz J. Bonn, of the University of Munich, in February gave 
a short course of lectures at the Ohio State University on the com- 
mercial and industrial expansion of Germany during the last quarter- 
century. 

Professor Frank T. Carlton, of Albion College, is delivering a short 
series of lectures on sociological problems before the students in the 
various training schools connected with the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Professor Irving Fisher is to give the Hitchcock lectures at the 
University of California, next October, on the subject of price levels. 

Mr. John A. Fitch has been appointed a member of the permanent 
staff of the New York School of Philanthropy in the department of 
industry and will give the courses on industrial conditions and in- 
dustrial research. 

Professor John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, is on 
sabbatiical leave from P'ebruary I, 1917, to September 1, 1918, to 
take up work under the Division of Valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Professor M. B. Hammond, of the Ohio State University, in Jan- 
uary gave at Harvard University three lectures on recent develop- 
ments in the labor arbitration controversy in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Professor Edward D. Jones, of the University of Michigan, in 
February lectured under the direction of the Wall Street Division of 
the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
on “The principles of business administration.” 

Dr. H. L. King has been appointed instructor in history and eco- 
nomics at Oberlin College. 
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Mr. Mjlo R. Maitbie h$s reaignedi his position ajs adviser the 
Pivision of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Cpmmisi^on on 
accottht of his service as city chamberlain of New York City. 

Mr. E. C. Porter is making an investigation of economic conditions 
in Russia in behalf of the American- Russian Chamber of Commerce> 
of which he is executive secretary. 

Dr. A. M. Sakolski^ the secretary of the Valuation Committee of 
* the Delaware and Hudson Company, has full charge during this year 
of the educational courses of the Albany Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Dr. Hugo P. J. Selinger has been appointed to the Edwin M. Stan- 
ton professorship of economics and sociology in Kenyon College. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck has resigned from the staff of the New 
York School of Philanthropy in order to give her entire time to the 
Department of Industry in the Russell Sage Foundation, of which she 
is director. ^ 

Paul Leroy Beaulieu died December 10, 1916, at the age of seventy- 
three, For forty-three years he had edited UEconomiste Frangais, 
of which he was the founder; and for a period of twenty-five years 
had also served on the staff of La Revue des Deux Mondes, Among 
the best known of his books are: Traite d^Economie Politique; PrScis 
d*Economie Politique; and Traite de la Science des Finances. 
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WHAT THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM HAS DONE 

Two anJ a |ialf years of experience in the operation of federal 
r^serTe baiikiti>lb not a period of sufficient length to enable the 
careful student of banking institutions to form a final judgment 
concerning' them. The banks, although technically in existence 
for about thirty months, have been fully organized and in opera- 
tion for a much shorter period. They^ may perhaps be said to 
have had a real operating life of from eighteen months to two 
years, .But even that length of time has not afforded the test 
that would have been furnished at almost any other period in 
American financial history. The unexpected and drastic changes 
in financial and commercial relationships due to the European 
war have altered underlying conditions, have produced develop- 
ments in foreign trade and in banking that could not have been 
predicted, and, coupled with the unusual and extreme financial 
expedients adopted by foreign governments, have subjected the 
American market to highly artificial conditions. For all these 
reasons, a judgment of the success of the federal reserve system 
and a prediction based thereon, if furnished at this time, must 
be accepted only subject to very grave qualifications. Some of 
these will appear later in the present discussion ; others no doubt 
will suggest themselves to the reader without being pointed out. 
The conclusion arrived at must in any event be regarded as tenta- 
tive and as being stated entirely in terms of existing conditions — 
that is, as indicating a comparative judgment regarding the value 
of the federal reserve banking system in contrast to the condi- 
tions which would have existed had it not been organized. 

I 

Certain obvious elements in the federal reserve system may first 
be enumerated and disposed of, more as a matter of record than 
as contributing much to the discussion. First of all, the federal 
reserve system has proved its practicability and has shown that 
it can be a successful “going concern.” This statement, now so 
widely rf not universally conceded, was, as will be remembered, 
sharply combated at the time of the passage of the Federal Re- 
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serve act and for a good while afterward. The doubt it implies 
probably lingered in the minds of many who were hopeful of the 
success of the system, and may even have troubled some of those 
who firmly believed in its possibilities. The cruder fears then ex- 
pressed — that the reserve banks would be controlled by political 
or unbusinesslike considerations both as to personnel and as to 
their operations — were promptly proved without foundation, and 
even those who have been most anxious to find traces of corrup- 
tion, gross nepotism or genuine inefficiency in the banks, have 
been unsuccessful. The present writer has on a former occasion 
pointed out that at the beginning some of the banks were prob- 
ably over-staffed as a result of the inability to forecast the exact 
scope of the business to be undertaken. The terms of the law 
itself make unavoidable a heavy overhead expense, and it may 
be conceded to those who seek to find a basis for criticisms that 
probably all of the banks if commercially operated could be con- 
ducted on a somewhat lower level of expense than they now are. 
This does not mean that there has been extravagance or careless- 
ness in management but merely that the conditions under which 
the banks have been organized, the terms of the law creating them, 
the necessary safeguards involved in their handling of funds, and 
other considerations which necessitate the maintenance of elabo- 
rate records and complete control of every operation, have made 
them expensive institutions. That they have been too expensive 
for the service they have rendered, few contend ; and the fact that 
during the year 1916 the banks, besides covering all expenses, 
earned 6 per cent net upon their capital, while maintaining them- 
selves in exceptionally strong condition, should effectually termi- 
nate the discussion as to whether they can be made to ‘‘pay’’ or 
not. .The management of the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington has been successful in moulding the system into a uniform 
shape, and relationships between the board and the banks have 
produced so little friction that even a rather severe critic thor- 
oughly familiar with the inner workings of the administrative 
organization of the system would probably concede success in this 
branch of its activities. The expenses of the board, including 
all salaries, have aggregated less than $220,000 a year, and mark 
it as one of the least costly government enterprises of the sort 
now in existence. 

Again, it is to be noted that the currency supplied by the sys- 
tem has been readily available, satisfactory to the public and to 
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the banks, and abundant in amount, so that the ‘‘emergency cur- 
rency” aspect of the so-called “banking reform problem” appears 
to have been fully dealt with. This brief sketch of the more 
obvious facts regarding the working of the system may be sum- 
marized in the statement that “success” in the superficial sense 
of the term has unquestionably attended the enterprise, and the 
statements made are so little open to controversy that they may 
almost be^ regarded as axiomatic. 

II 

As there was never any reasonable room for doubt regarding 
the success of the federal reserve system in the sense already de- 
scribed, granting honesty and fair ability in putting it into opera- 
tion, so there need be no assumption of exceptional credit and no 
claim to more than ordinary achievement growing out of what 
has been done in this regard. It is rather with the subtler work- 
ings of the system and with its effects upon banking in the scien- 
tific sense of the term that the student is concerned. He will look 
for an answer to the questions whether the system has in reality 
improved and strengthened the banking condition of the United 
States in the way that was expected and hoped by careful analysts 
of banking problems, and he will inquire whether those matters in 
which the federal reserve system constituted a new and original 
departure from the ordinary principles laid down in what was 
previously included under the head of “banking reform” have 
been justified. To these questions we may now address our at- 
tention. 

Perhaps the most fundamental problem affecting the whole sys- 
tem is that which grows out of the so-called “regional” type of 
organization. The Federal Reserve act while in its early stages 
was bitterly assailed not only by those who have continued to 
complain of its regional character but also by many who are now 
members of the system created by it. It was then asserted that 
the central or cooperative banking principle could not be success- 
fully worked out upon a district plan ; that no national discount 
market could be brought into existence under such a plan; that 
the policies of the several federal reserve banks could not be har- 
monized or adapted to one another sufficiently to bring about the 
necessary community of action, and that the existence of the 
several districts would render the various banks so weak, dependent 
and inefficient as to deprive them of real strength. These opin- 
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ions were never accepted by the less partisan of those who 
shared in banking discussion prior to the year 1914, and would 
not be conceded now, even without experience in operation. Con- 
clusions drawn from the two and a half years of experience witli 
the system must, as already suggested, be modified by the fact that 
conditions have been very unusual. Nevertheless, we may 
put forward with assurance certain definite ideas upon each of 
these points. The reserve banks have beyond any question been 
operated as a unit. Their discount rates have been substantially 
similar, bearing in mind differences in local conditions, and there 
has been little or no difficulty on their part in meeting the local 
conditions that called for remedial action. The Southern reserve 
banks, while not equal in capitalization and resources to the others, 
have been able to render marked assistance to the banks of their 
own communities, and through them to the borrower, while their 
influence has been in the direction of moderating and harmonizing 
interest and discount rates to such a degree as to bring decided 
and generous recognition of their work not only from technical 
men but from the public at large. If a section of this public is 
at times inclined to praise the reserve banks because of a belief 
that to the work of these institutions may be attributed increases 
in the prices of cotton or other staples, it yet remains true that 
much of the recognition accorded to their efforts has been more 
discriminating. The Southern agricultural communities have 
found that the stringency of the ‘‘crop moving period” lias been 
greatly diminished, and that an appreciable part of this benefit 
is attributable to the working of the reserve system. While il 
has never been necessary thus far for one reserve bank to draw 
upon another for aid through rediscounts, the machinery for ex- 
tending such aid is always available, and there is probably no 
informed person who doubts that had such aid been required it 
could and would have been promptly rendered. It is, therefore, 
fair to conclude that the country has derived from the federal 
reserve banks organized upon the regional or district plan all of 
those benefits in the way of accommodation, adjustment of rates, 
and equalization of banking capital that they could have had 
from a central bank with branches. The statement that a central 
bank with branches would have done the same work very much 
more cheaply is scarcely borne out by the limited experience of 
the reserve system thus far in the matter of branches, and is still 
less supported by the evident logic of the facts in the case. Ex- 
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perience has daily demonstrated that the various communities de- 
sire local institutions and that a central bank would have had to 
establish branches nearly as costly in their operation as the in- 
dividual federal reserve banks is a conclusion that can hardly be 
escaped. Some saving in overhead expenses could probably have 
been made by such an institution and a slight saving in the cost 
of note issue could probably also have been secured, but beyond 
this it is difficult to see any advantage in the one plan over the 
other as relating to economy of administration. 

On the other hand there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the regional or district plan has operated as effectively in the 
direction of a discount market as a central bank would have done. 
It was a commonplace among those who opposed the new system 
to say that the discount market could not be secured save through 
a bank organized upon highly centralized principles. Just how 
far this ‘‘discount market” may be said to have been brought into 
existence we shall inquire more fully at a later point. The ques- 
tion here at issue is whether or not the district type of organiza- 
tion has been in any way different in its effect upon the discount 
market from that of the central bank. The answer would seem 
to be decidedly in the negative. Several considerations may be 
cited in support of this view. In the first place, there has been 
close cooperation between the federal reserve banks in most mat- 
ters. In other ways, moreover, close coordination of work has 
been obtained. Reference has already been made to the adjust- 
ment of discount rates to one another upon a close working basis, 
but this is only one of several examples of cooperation. If it be 
said that this cooperation and coordination is merely another way 
of approximating to a central bank plan of organization and 
that it differs from the latter only in being less efficient and more 
clumsy, the reply must nevertheless be ruled out of account. The 
question is not whether the federal reserve system can or could 
successfully substitute something new for the methods of central 
banking but whether it can make use of those methods. If it has 
done so, those who were disposed to contend that it could not 
succeed for lack of them must own themselves in the wrong. 

The issue, however, is far more important than that of proving 
whether this or that contending group was or was not right; 
it is a question whether the methods of the federal reserve sys- 
tem looking to the establishment of a definite discount market 
have been efficient and satisfactory, and to this the reply must 
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be on the whole in the affirmative. Interest rates have undoubtedly 
been stabilized and rendered more uniform than in the past, while 
the banks have? been able to act as a unit in their purchases of 
paper and investments. Indeed, some might consider that more 
criticism should bd visited upon the closeness of this coopera- 
tion, than upon the alleged clumsiness of the expedients employed. 
There is general agreement that the district plan of organi- 
zation has resulted in bringing the reserve banks of the several 
districts considerably closer to the communities in which they are 
located than could have been true had these banks been mere 
branches of a central organization. This is not a partisan or 
one-sided assertion, but is a generalization from authoritative ex- 
pressions made by many persons including not a few of those who 
formerly entertained the opposite view. While there has been 
criticism of the method of electing the directorates of the several 
banks, and while it has been and is frequently stated that these 
directorates are not satisfactorily representative of the banking 
and business communities in which they are located, owing to the 
preponderating power given to the smaller banks through the 
equality of voting strength (‘‘one bank, one vote”) provided in 
the act, combined with the singular circumstance that many coun- 
try banks do not care to exercise their franchise, it yet remains 
an admitted fact that the banks are regarded by their several 
communities as being in a very direct sense their own institutions, 
controlled by them, responsive to their needs, and far more truly 
representative of local requirements, as already stated, than the 
branches of a central bank could have been. 

m 

It was apparent from the initiation of the federal reserve sys- 
tem that its essential success would depend very largely upon its 
being able to reform the commercial paper of the country. It is 
not now necessary to consider the lines along which this reform 
was called for, since recent banking discussion has made the whole 
subject familiar to all students. As is well known, the banking paper 
of the United States has developed in a predominating degree 
upon the “single-name” basis, as opposed to the “acceptance” or 
“two-name” basis adopted in foreign countries. While there have 
been voices, some of them influential, that protested against the 
attempt to substitute two-name paper for single-name, the general 
drift of discussion in recent years has been toward two-name paper, 
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on the ground that it represented a more scientific, logical, and 
safe method of doing business. Perhaps the very latest develop- 
ment in opinion since the organization of the federal reserve sys- 
tem has been that whereas the single-name plan has merits 
of such distinct nature as to insure its continued existence, the 
two-name or acceptance plan is needed as an auxiliary so that in 
the future the paper of the United States may be regarded as 
prominently containing elements of both classes. This eclectic 
view seems likely to be the sound one, although it safely avoids 
committing itself on the question how far the acceptance paper 
is to displace the single-name variety. What is clear is that one 
test of the federal reserve system must inevitably be the extent 
to which it has facilitated or assisted the growth of this accept- 
ance paper. Has it done so in any adequate measure and can it 
in the future increase the degree of its success in that regard? 
The Federal Reserve act as originally passed gave the Federal 
Reserve Board authority to define commercial paper eligible for 
rediscount at federal reserve banks, and the board in its initial 
stages desired to discriminate in favor of the two-name paper, 
though it never went so far as to commit itself definitely in that 
way. Single-name paper has always formed the bulk of that dis- 
counted by the federal reserve banks, and this has been apparently 
the result of necessity. The Federal Reserve act, however, clearly 
intended to stimulate the “bill of exchange’’ whether that of the 
commercial enterprise or of the banker, and the board has, there- 
fore, very properly endeavored by favoring rates and by special 
regulations to encourage the development both of the commercial 
bill of exchange (designated by it as the “trade acceptance”) and 
of the bankers’ accepted “bill of exchange.” 

Despite these efforts, the quantity of trade acceptances or com- 
mercial bills offering in the New York market has been lately 
described by a practical banking authority very friendly to the 
trade acceptance as “negligible.” Although the amount of this 
paper rediscounted at federal reserve banks has been extraordi- 
narily small, investigations carried on for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the new type of paper was being used have shown 
that it was gaining ground, and in the autumn of 1916 a com- 
mittee of federal reserve agents charged with the duty of investi- 
gating the subject, compiled from easily available sources a list 
of seventy more or less influential firms and corporations which 
had definitely adopted it. This list, it is understood, has been 
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considerably extended since that time. In some parts of the 
country no progress whatever seems to have been made, due to 
the fact that local concerns were not dependent upon the banks 
and had no trouble in conducting their business relations upon 
the open account system. In others, however, very decided pro- 
gress is clearly being attained, and the volume of trade acceptances 
presented to the banks is evidently no measure of the volume in 
existence. For evident reasons, the trade acceptance is a desirable 
means of closing an account, even if the concern which sells the 
goods is not under the necessity of discounting its paper at a 
bank. On the commercial side, then, it must be said that the 
federal reserve system has only begun the development of the 
particular kind of paper which is necessary to the satisfactory 
upbuilding of the enterprise. More attention has been given to 
the bankers* acceptance than to the trade acceptance, and ap- 
parently more success has been attained in connection with it. 
The original federal reserve act permitted the use of bankers* 
acceptances only in financing the exportation and importation 
of goods, a limitation at first underKstood to apply to foreign trade 
between the United States and other countries, but extended by 
the Federal Reserve Board to cover international trade between 
any countries. Later (on September 7, 1916) permission was 
granted for the acceptance by banks of bills growing out of do- 
mestic trade provided that the latter were documented in every 
case. Today, therefore, the bankers* acceptance may be drawn 
either as a foreign or as a domestic bill. No satisfactory data 
are as yet available concerning the development of the domestic 
acceptance, and, whatever the volume in existence may be, it is 
probably small. The foreign bankers* acceptance has had about 
two years for development, and v,e may roughly estimate that at 
the present time the acceptances of all American banks, whether 
members of the federal reserve system or not, are about $^50,000,- 
000 — $300,000,000. Every member bank has the right to accept 
such paper up to 50 per cent of its capital stock, and the Federal 
Reserve Board has granted to forty-four banks the power to ac- 
cept up to 100 per cent. The following brief table shows the 
distribution of these acceptances in an approximately accurate 
way; 
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Acceptance Ltabilities op Banks and Trust Companies. 


In Greater New York 

National banks March 5,1 <>17 

Trust companies Feb. 28, “ 

State banks “ “ “ 

In Philadelphia 

National banks March 5, 1917 

In Maryland 
State banks and 

trust companies Dec. 27,1916 

All other national banks “ “ “ 


$50,120,900 
|I>2,240,100 
' 6,546,200 

8,848,700 


3,973,100 

38,917,000 


Total reported $210,646,000 

All other (estimated) 50,000,000 


Nov. 17, 1916 $61,359,700 

Nov. 29, “ 89,005,400 

« “ “ 3,449,300 

Nov. 17, 1916 8,640,000 


Nov. 17, 1916 3,308,100 

“ “ “ 34,279,000 

$200,034,500 


Total 


$260,646,000 


On the surface, this progress in the use of the bankers’ accept- 
ance may be regarded as satisfactory. It may be true, as some 
critics state, that the development is “abnormal,” and that had 
it not been for the sudden advent of the United States in the 
international market as a “creditor country,” no such use of the 
bankers’ acceptance could possibly have been attained. This 
question is one of those “pleas of confession and avoidance,” to 
which no attention need be paid. The fact is that the develop- 
ment has occurred and that it has been rendered possible by the 
existence of the federal reserve system. How far, however, has it 
been real? Very early in its history the Federal Reserve Board 
was obliged to meet the inquiry whether an acceptance must be 
based upon a commercial transaction in the narrow and restricted 
sense of the term — that is to say, whether the acceptance must 
represent an actual sale of goods corresponding to that particular 
drawing and to be settled for at maturity. There were evidently 
two questions involved in this matter : one, whether each and every 
acceptance as such must represent a transaction, an actual ship- 
ment, or whether it might represent merely a part of a general 
operation ; the other, whether the paper so given must be positively 
regarded as an obligation demanding settlement at maturity or 
whether it might be “renewed.” It is evident that the question 
really at stake here was whether the bankers’ acceptance must or 
must not be regarded as a genuine commercial bill. The Federal 
Reserve Board ruled that there was nothing to prevent a bank 
from entering into a contract establishing a line of credit in be- 
half of given concerns, and that when this line had been estab- 
lished, acceptances (provided they did not overrun the total credit 
thus established) could be renewed or replaced by new issues for 
a designated period. The acceptance thus really tended to be- 
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come a finance biU, and a considerable volume of renewal accept- 
ances was promptly placed upon the market by bankers who were 
engaged in financing the operations of concerns desirous of supply- 
ing goods to foreign governments. It is not possible to state 
exactly the amount of these renewal acceptances, but the volume 
placed on the market up to January 1, 1917, was probably in 
the neighborhood of $125,000,000. The amount held by the 
federal reserve banks at its maximum was about $30,000,000, a 
sum since reduced to less than one half its former amount. 

These renewal acceptances cannot be regarded as a normal or 
perhaps as a wholesome element in the financial market. The 
idea of renewal is itself repugnant to the conception of the com- 
mercial bill, and when we recognize that perhaps one half of 
the total acceptances available in the American market today are 
of this non-commercial kind, our progress in the development of 
the bankers’ acceptance plainly appears to have been much less 
than had been supposed. That there has been real progress, that 
the new method has struck its roots, that it will in future not 
merely hold its own, but develop, there is every reason to believe, 
and this must be regarded as one of the hopeful and useful results 
of the federal reserve system up to date. The discount market 
in so far as based upon standardized commercial paper, authenti- 
cated by the acceptance of houses so well known as to render 
paper marketable, exists today in the United States, but exists 
only as a nucleus surrounded by a sornewliat nebulous and un- 
certain body of possibilities. There remains, therefore, the task 
of developing and confirming the real practice of acceptance by 
American banking houses upon a regular business basis, not the 
result of war or of exceptional export conditions, but worked out 
in consequence of legitimate commercial demand, coupled with the 
application of active banking enterprise. Exactly how far and 
how soon this will be possible, it must be admitted still remains 
to be ascertained. The failure of American banking houses to 
enter the foreign field with any degree of activity in so far as the 
establishment of branches or regular agencies abroad is concerned, 
is not an encouraging symptom, although, of course, the develop- 
ment of the acceptance market may proceed upon more or less 
satisfactory lines independent of this active participation in for- 
eign trade. 
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One of the fundamental ideas that were embodied in the Federal 
Reserve act as originally drawn was that of providing a check 
collection system that would be national in its scope. The con- 
siderations which impelled the framers of the Federal Reserve act 
to incorporate this provision were both theoretical and practical. 
We need not here discuss, however, the theoretical aspect of credit 
media in their relation to the currency, but may for present pur- 
poses confine attention wholly to actual results as exemplified in 
practice, through the application of the Federal Reserve act. 
The bad practice whereby checks were maintained outstanding 
for large amounts and for long periods of time in order to enhance 
the apparent holdings of various banks, and the coordinate prac- 
tice whereby holders of such checks were made to pay exorbitant 
and varying sums for the conversion of their claims into actual 
money had been recognized by the framers of the act as unwar- 
ranted handicaps to industry and as blemishes upon an otherwise 
promising system of business settlement. They were, moreover, 
regarded as germs of unsoimdness, likely to produce harmful 
growths when stringency or panic brought bad conditions leading 
to a suspension of specie payments, which usually rendered the 
great ‘Afloat” of checks and drafts uncollectible in cash. Upon 
the practical side it was recognized that under the old system of 
reserves, reserve balances in cities had been made to carry the load 
of collections, that is to say, had been made to serve a dual pur- 
pose — that of a reserve balance and that of a collection basis. 

It was noted that this reserve consisted in no small degree of 
uncollected items which had been deposited with the banks and 
had as a matter of courtesy on the part of the Comptroller of 
the Currency been allowed to count as reserves. It was be- 
lieved that in practice the member bank must be furnished with 
the same service by the reser\"e bank that it had in the past re- 
ceived from other member banks acting as reserve agents, and 
that this service on the part of reserve banks would tend very 
strongly (if properly performed) to reduce the amount of the 
outstanding “float” and to place the collection system upon a 
sound and effective footing. 

We shall not find it necessary at this point to rehearse the 
history of the long struggle that has attended the effort to make 
the collection requirements of the act effective. Enough has been 
said when it is pointed out that from the beginning the application 
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of the collection system was met with determined opposition from 
a great variety of sources, and that the disposition on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board to leave the question to the various 
banks to be worked out as a matter of practical experience and 
adjustment was not a success. As the time for the final transfer 
of reserves has drawn near (November 16, 1917), it has, however, 
been appreciated more and more strongly by wise bankers that 
an effective clearing and collection system ought to be introduced 
and made actually operative before the time of eventual transfer 
when the reserve balances with city banks would no longer count 
as reserves should arrive. Hence, the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in adopting in the early summer of 1916 a compulsory 
system of clearings and collection. Inasmuch as the items were 
drawn, in the nature of things, not only upon other members but 
also upon non-members it was early perceived that the success of 
the plan would depend upon obtaining the consent of non-members 
to its application. That enough non-members have accepted the 
plan to make the total number of assenting banks about 15,000 
(as against some 7,625 regular members of the system) shows 
that the plan has thus far met with very distinct success. In 
eflTect, it amounts to nothing more than the undertaking of check 
collection at par, with deferred book credit, a moderate charge for 
handling the several items being made to the banks that deposit 
them. 

The operation of this plan of clearing and collection has ma- 
terially reduced exchange charges in many parts of the United 
States. Various large business houses testify that they have made 
savings of 50 per cent of their annual exchange charges. This 
saving has been effected without the sacrifice of legitimate business 
by any bank. There is no truth in the constant statements that 
banks are compelled under the plan to make their checks good at 
a great distance from home. The ruling of the board has merely 
been that checks drawn upon a member bank must be paid for by 
acceptable exchange remitted by the member bank to the federal 
reserve bank, but that in the absence of such exchange the reserve 
hank will pay the cost of transmitting currency. At one time 
recalcitrant banks were informed that non-adherence to the sys- 
tem would mean that checks would be directly presented to them 
and collected in currency at their counters through the Post OfiSce 
Department, but this has not been found necessary thus far. About 
all that can be said, then, is that the collection system of the 
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Federal Reserve Board by enlisting, in some cases, the services of 
the express companies, as check collecting agencies has up to date 
prevented banks from enforcing a discount upon their own checks 
and has compelled them to meet these obligations over their counter 
at par or to adopt a policy which was equivalent thereto. 

This is a long stride toward the establishment of better, fairer, 
and more businesslike conditions of check settlement in the United 
States than have ever in the past existed. It is the first time that 
any scientific, unifying effort has been made in the direction re- 
ferred to. One result of the work done is to bring about a greater 
approach toward uniformity in clearing house rules and in many 
other ways the indirect consequences of the attempt have been as 
beneficial as its direct results. Very distinct credit should be given 
to the federal reserve system as a whole for what it has accom- 
plished in this particular, even while the admission is made that 
it has not yet gone the full length that some had expected, or at- 
tained as yet the results that may reasonably be expected at a 
later date. 

In this connection it is appropriate to note that the progress 
in transferring reserv^es from city banks to federal reserve banks 
has been steady and has occurred without the slightest shock to 
business or banking operations. One reason for the extension of 
the time required for this transfer over what was practically a 
three-3^ear period was found in the constant predictions that the 
transfer would cause severe stringency. Whether as a result of 
the large importation of gold into the United States or for other 
reasons, such stringency has at all events not materialized, and 
the final transfers, if ordered, could be made without the necessity 
of shifting any actual cash from the large city banks to the federal 
reserve banks. The development of a satisfactory check collection 
system has undoubtedly gone far toward reconciling the wiser 
bankers of the country to the transfer of reserves, while the ad' 
mission is now very general that the new system withbut an ade- 
quate reserve requirement could not possibly have succeeded. 

V 

In one phase the operation of the federal reserve system thus 
far must be considered decidedly incomplete. Most of the bills 
which preceded the Federal Reserve act had made a more or less 
elaborate provision for foreign banking, authorizing the establish- 
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ment of branches abroad and in other ways contemplating the 
upbuilding of American business elsewhere. This need was an 
obvious necessity, for American banking has nowhere been so 
inadequate as in its cultivation of the foreign field. As will be 
remembered, the Federal Reserve act, following the lines laid 
down by the discussion of the past fifteen years, had likewise made 
provision for foreign branches of American banks, subsequently 
supplemented by an amended provision which authorized the crea- 
tion of foreign banks whose stocks should be held by groups of 
member banks, while it also made provision for the acceptance 
system already discussed. We have seen that the acceptance sys- 
tem has been artificially implanted in the United States and has 
attained a certain growth, but that its future must eventually be 
determined in no small degree by the action of American bankers 
in entering the foreign field. It must be admitted with regret that 
thus far very little progress in this direction has been made. 
American bankers have taken the foreign business that was auto- 
matically transferred to them or which came to them by reason 
of the lower rates of our domestic market, but they have shown 
comparatively little active interest in foreign banking as such. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the banks of the country 
have not gone actively into the task of preparing themselves for 
the struggle to retain our foreign trade after the change of con- 
ditions which all admit must come when European conditions 
materially alter, and when competition is restored to something 
like its former intensity. The federal reserve system has made 
a beginning by undertaking preliminary arrangements looking 
to the designation of foreign agencies intended to assist in ful- 
filling the purposes of the system in so far as these relate to for- 
eign operations. We need not, however, insist upon the fact that 
the federal reserve system has a purpose which is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary commercial banks, and that whatever 
it may do in promoting our relations with foreign countries and 
in aiding in the general plan to promote the welfare of the Amer- 
ican discount market, it cannot perform the task which only 
strong commercially organized institutions can fulfill — that of 
exploiting and developing the foreign market in the interest of 
our own business community. 

It is to be feared that some of our bankers look at this question 
as if it were a question of immediate profit solely. They are in- 
clined to inquire into the possible profits to be gained by the estab- 
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lishment of branches and connections abroad, as if it affected only 
them and the welfare of their institutions. The question is, hbw- 
ever, a good deal broader than this, since it involves the whole 
matter of retaining our trade and developing it in majrkets other 
than our own domestic fields. The business man will not be able 
under existing conditions in trade and industry, to carry on the 
campaign alone. He must have that powerful assistance which 
only the banker can afford, and this cannot be rendered without 
special organization and cooperation for foreign trade. There 
are two methods by which such effective cooperation can be 
accomplished: one, the actual establishment of bank branches 
abroad ; the other, the establishment of connections with some insti- 
tution which will faithfully and earnestly represent the interests of 
our own bankers and business men in those foreign countries. 

We have long known that England's pow'erful hold upon the 
trade of South America and the Far East was not due to any 
innate fondness on the part of the people of those regions for 
Great Britain or her citizens, but was due to the fact that British 
banking institutions stood ready to facilitate the movement of 
goods to those countries, while they also stood ready within rea- 
sonable limits to assist in the development of the resources of 
those countries, and in the exportation of their products to Great 
Britain, The progress which has been made in recent years by 
German bankers and business men in competing with Great Britain 
and her representatives, has been due to Germany’s recognition 
of the essential basis for British trade, and her adoption of similar 
modes of getting and controlling business. The real question in 
the whole matter is : Do we want to continue our present control 
of foreign trade, or are we content to return to the foreign trade 
situation which existed before the European war.^ If we do in 
fact believe that benefit comes to the country from the maintenance 
of a strong and well-diversified foreign trade, it will be necessary 
for us as a nation to adopt those measures and methods which 
experience has shown to be requisite. 

In order to deal with foreign countries successfully we must 
not only sell but buy. We must do more than this. We must 
hold out the help necessary to enable our own business men to 
place their goods on foreign markets with success and at reason-r 
able cost, and we must enable shippers in this country to export 
without unreasonable sacrifice. Moreover, we must, if we wish to 
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create a permanent and growing foreign trade, aid producers and 
shippers abroad by every legitimate means in our power, to in- 
crease their output, and to market it under favorable conditions. 
The idea that this cannot be done, or that some special difficulties 
stand in the way, or that the problem is being prematurely pre- 
sented, or that for some reason we can escape immediate action 
upon it, has been dispelled by the events of the past two years. 
It must be evident to all that the present moment is one which 
calls for the exercise of constructive business ability and the dis- 
play of enterprise and initiative by our people along every line 
that experience shows to be required in facilitating the growth 
of business. 

The fact that there has been so little genuine pioneer work in 
the direction of foreign trade is not a reflection upon the federal 
reserve system, but is merely an indication that American bankers 
and business men have not as yet aroused themselves to the real 
facts regarding our foreign trade situation. Yet it is evident that 
they must so arouse themselves and that their interest must be- 
come active and vigorous if the system itself is really to succeed. 
One of its great functions, as we have already seen, is that of 
establishing a discount market. Yet no such market can be suc- 
cessful unless it is given an international scope. The action of 
the Federal Reserve Board in establishing certain agencies or 
connections with foreign banking institutions is helpful as far as 
it goes, but cannot, of course, attain its full object unless genuine 
participation in foreign finance is undertaken by American insti- 
tutions. 


VI 

Brief reference has been made at various points in the foregoing 
discussion to the earnings of federal reserve banks. To the close 
of the year 1915 these earnings were about 3 per cent on capital 
above expenses, while for the year 1916 they were about 6 percent. 
The returns thus obtained have been secured through the employ- 
ment of only a small portion of the resources of the banks, and 
experience has made it evident that there will ordinarily be no 
trouble whatever in paying expenses and an excess above the 6 per 
cent which the banks may under the law retain for themselves. 
The question of earnings, however, is of very much broader signifi- 
cance than has ordinarily been conceded. As the federal reserve 
system grows older it becomes more and more evident that the 
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great question for it to settle is whether it is an emergency system 
or whether it is an integral part of the financial mechanism of the 
country. The great central banks of Europe are the leaders of 
the financial markets of their respective countries and the com- 
manding factors therein. The legislative proposals which pre- 
ceded the Federal Reserve act were framed upon an entirely 
different theory. They conformed to the remedial measures that 
had been suggested for a quarter of a century previous, and like 
them, were based upon the view that legislation should be of an 
emergency character. The bank desired emergency relief from 
the bad results of inflation, panic, or disaster. The Federal Re- 
serve act was not confined, however, to the satisfying of such a 
demand. It created a permanent and costly organization ; it pro- 
vided regular and sustained functions which must be continuously 
performed in order to render the system efficient; it looked to 
regular rediscount transactions, not merely as a means of paying 
its expenses and dividends but as an indispensable medium through 
which to affect rates of interest and lending conditions. For all 
these reasons it was expected to play an active and important 
part in the market. This, however, it has not as yet succeeded 
in doing. Rediscount operations with it have been small, largely 
because of the great ease of money the country over. In order 
to sustain itself and to exert the influence it was expected to have, 
the system has, therefore, been obliged to operate under its open 
market powers. Of a total investment of about $740,000,000 for 
the year ending December 31, 1916, 59 per cent consisted of 
bankers’ acceptances and 19 per cent of warrants. Only 98 per 
cent consisted of rediscounted paper, while, of the bankers’ ac- 
ceptances thus held, a considerable part were the so-called renewal 
acceptances. It must be concluded from this thet the field of 
activity in which the reserve system has thus far exerted itself 
has not been a broad one, and the question may fairly be asked 
how much it will be broadened in the future. Although specific 
provision was made in the Reserve act for direct dealings between 
federal reserve banks and individuals in case of necessity, prac- 
tically none such have ever been undertaken, and some of the re- 
serve banks even go so far as to decline to deal with an individual, 
even though he bring to them paper with the acceptance or en- 
dorsement or both of a member bank. They prefer to obtain their 
open market paper through brokers, and they abstain from any 
direct relationship with the business community. This policy is 
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in pursuance of the feeling that a plan of rigid separation be- 
tween the reserve bank and the public will be more acceptable to 
member banks than one of close relationship, and the question is 
properly and pointedly asked whether the reserve system can suc- 
ceed upon these lines. The answer undoubtedly depends upon 
the extent to which the member banks are willing to foster it and 
the volume of business which they permit to come to it. Should 
the system persevere in the view that for reasons of policy it is 
not wise to become active in the open market as a competitor 
of any bank, its field of operations will be confined to that which 
is allotted to it by the banks. Its popularity will be developed, 
moreover, only among the banks, since the business man will find 
himself entirely divorced from it save in so far as he may realize 
the effect of its indirect working. It is, therefore, fair to say 
that up to date the federal reserve system has not incorporated 
itself into the business life of the community and that it is still 
to be seen how far it will do so. Whether it is desirable that the 
system should be thus closely allied to the commercial world or 
not is a matter about which opinions evidently differ, but there 
is unquestionably a distinct body of opinion holding that a reason- 
able and direct relationship to the business community would 
strengthen not only the federal reserve system in the narrow sense 
of the term, but also its individual members. The settlement of 
tliis difference of opinion is perliaps the greatest problem by which 
the system today is confronted. 

VII 

It may be worth while to draw together, in a brief summary, 
fhe conclusions of the foregoing discussion. Tlie federal reserve 
system has accomplished the following results : 

1. It has successfully organized and set in operation a plan of 
cooperative banking in each of the twelve districts comprising 
the continental United States. 

It has successfully established and organized at Washington 
a central supervisory agency entitled the Federal Reserve Board. 

8. The banks and the board have been, on the whole, efficiently 
and satisfactorily operated. 

4. Under this organization interest rates have been harmonized 
and unified to some extent, currency demands have been readily 
and effectively met, crop-moving difficulties have been made to 
disappear, and generally harmonious action conveying all of the 
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benefits of centralized banking, and free of many of the demerits 
of that plan, has been the order of the day. Seasonal shipments of 
currency have been rendered unnecessary. 

5. The federal reserve system has made decided and satisfac- 
tory progress toward the unification of the underlying banking 
resources of the country, and the accumulation of its gold re- 
serves under uniform control. 

The federal reserve system has undertaken several important 
pieces of work which are still incomplete: 

1. It has begun the standardization and unification of the com- 
mercial paper of the country. Some progress has been made in 
this direction, but what has been done has been primarily educa- 
tional, and thus far only secondarily practical. 

An effort has been made to introduce new kinds of paper, 
notably the bankers’ acceptance. With the aid of unusual finan- 
cial conditions marked progress has been obtained, but this prog- 
ress has been to some extent vitiated through the adoption of 
irregular or unusual expedients. 

3. The federal reserve system has undertaken the establish- 

ment of a uniform and universal system for tlie collection of 
checks. It has succeeded in establishing such a system, and has 
been successful in eliminating some of the dangers arising from 
the artificially stimulated ‘‘float” w^hicli was carried by many banks 
in former times. It has rendered the task of check collection 
cheaper than formerly. A part of the benefits, but not all, have 
been transferred to the public. It will be necessary to have more 
cooperation from banks and clearing houses before the plan is 
wholly successful. ^ 

4. The federal reserve system has endeavored to make a begin- 
ning at standardizing methods of business accounting and securing 
the rendering of uniform statements, which so far has been only 
partially successful. 

There still remain to be accomplished (in addition to the con- 
tinuation of development along the lines set forth above) certain 
tasks which may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Exploitation of the foreign banking field and the introduc- 
tion of satisfactory measures looking to the retention of the for- 
eign trade. 

2. Development of the foreign relationships of federal reserve 
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banks themselves, which are thus far only tentative or rudi- 
mentary. 

8. Creation and development of a general international discount 
market in which the United States should have a suitable share. 

The reserve system is still laboring upon its underlying problem 
— that of making the system an integral factor in the financial 
life of the country, properly related to its business men and com- 
mercial enterprises, undertaking and performing within its own 
field regularly assigned functions, and serving the community not 
merely in ‘^emergencies,” but as a permanent and trusted instru- 
ment. 

H. Parker Willis. 



DETERMINANTS OF LUMBER PRICES 


As bearing on the general problem of all natural resources 
and the specific problem of the diminishing timber supply, a 
searching inquiry into the price-determinants of lumber should 
be valuable. Such an inquiry has recently been made by Mr. 
Wilson Compton.^ It is peculiarly timely for two reasons: It 
concerns an industry whose magnitude® in value of product is 
(1909) surpassed by that of only two other industries. The 
owners of tliat industry have within a twelvemonth been petition- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission in public hearings for relief 
from oppressive trade conditions. The study has the further 
merit of being one of the few serious attempts to discover correct 
methods of analyzing the influences which determine the price 
movement of a given commodity — a subject of no little current 
significance. 

As to the facts of wholesale lumber prices, historically con- 
sidered, the inquiry shows that from 1880 to 1897, with slight 
increase in actual lumber prices, there was an almost unbroken 
and a very marked relative rise as compared with general prices. 
And for the period since 1897 it is shown that both lumber and 
general prices have risen almost constantly but that the former 
have moved more rapidly and to a relatively higher point than 
have the latter.* 

Indicative of the method of the study, it is assumed that such 
influences as have caused a rise in general prices, such as a rela- 
tive increase in money, have been likewise operative in their effects 
on the prices of lumber.^ It is therefore proposed to discover 

1 Wilson Compton, The Organization of the Lumber Industry, With Special 
Reference to the Influences Determining the Prices of Lumhe’^ in the United 
States (Chicago: American Lumberman. 1916. Pp. x, 163). 

2 Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Abstract, p. 44^. The value 
of lumber and timber products is exceeded only by that of slaughtering and 
meat-packing products and by that of foundry and machine-shop products. 
In number of establishments and in number of laborers employed the in- 
dustry ranks first. 

* Compton, op, cit,, p. 2. 

*“It is assumed that lumber prices have been affected by all general price 
influences and that these general factors are an adequate explanation of the 
historical phenomena of lumber prices in so far only as such phenomena have 
coincided with similar phenomena, during the same period, in the movement 
of general commodity prices. Peculiar phenomena, however, measured by 
the extent and by the direction of departure from the course of general 
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and, so far as is possible, to evaluate those influences which cause 
the variation of the lumber price curve from the curve of general 
prices, in other words to segregate and appraise those price- 
determinants which arc peculiar to the industry.® 

In criticism of the general method of the study it may be seri- 
ously questioned whether there is any one influence, even that of 
the price symbol, money, which has a uniformly equal or propor- 
tional effect on specific prices ; whether the influences which cause 
a general price movement necessarily appear at all or in like 
measure in a specific price movement; whether coincidence of 
specific and general price movements warrants the conclusion that 
the specific price movement has been affected by no peculiar in- 
fluences; and, finally, whether any variation of a specific price 
movement from a general price movement can be apportioned as 
so much to this peculiar influence and so much to that. 

I 

Among the influences regarded by the study as of least weight 
and therefore worthy of small consideration are foreign trade in 
lumber, the tariff on lumber, labor conditions in the industry, and 
transportation costs of the industry’s product.® The treatment 
accorded the latter two factors does not appear wholly adequate. 

Although the wage item is the largest in lumber manufacturing 
costs (about 80 per cent),^ it is not shown that wages have in- 
creased relatively no more rapidly than have average wages in 
other industries. So preponderant, indeed, is the wage factor in 
lumber manufacturing, that were other factors in all industries to 
remain stationary and labor costs to increase in like percentages, 
total costs would increase relatively more in lumber manufactur- 
ing than in the average of other industries, resulting, other things 
equal, in relatively higher prices. It is pointed out that labor 
troubles have been rare with little curtailment of output arising 
therefrom to which a rise in price might be attributed.® But any 

relative prices, are assumed to have been due to peculiar influences, t.a., to 
causes, not operative upon general commodity prices or not operative to the 
same degree.” Ibid,, pp. 108-109. 
p. Q. 

« Ihid.y pp. 7-18. 

T B. B. Hazen, Manager, Bridal Veil Lumber Co.: Chicago Hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission, 1915, pp. 134»-136. 

s “Since 1900 there have been occasional eflForts at unionization. In 1911 
‘The Brotherhood of Timber Workers* newly organized among the woods- 
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inference drawn from the infrequency of labor troubles that wage 
increases have lagged behind the average of other industries is 
not necessarily valid. Such infrequency, it is true, might be the 
result of non-unionization of lumbering men, a cause in turn of 
a relative decline in wages, or it might be, on the other hand, the 
result of contentment with a rising wage. As a matter of statis- 
tics the Department of Labor shows® that nominal weekly wages 
in the lumber industry have risen from 102.3 in 1890 to 131.3 
in 1913 while general nominal weekly wages appear on good 
authority^® to have risen in the same period from 101.3 to 134i, 
a percentage increase in the index number only slightly in excess 
of that for the lumber industry. 

Nor should it be overlooked that efficiency of labor is a factor 
in the lumber manufacturer’s labor costs as significant as money 
wages. Evidence on the whole may be conflicting, but testimony 
at the hearings of lumbermen before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was to the effect that labor was less efficient than formerly, 
owing to widespread substitution of European for American and 
Canadian laborers.’^ Wages in the lumber industry increasing 
at approximately the same rate as general wages, efficiency of 
labor declining, and the wage cost proportionately larger than in 
other industries — such a complex should constitute a material 
cause for the relative increase in lumber prices. 

II 

The transportation costs of lumber, as developed by tliis study, 
have affected general lumber prices in the United States: 

“First, when the total traffic in lumber has remained constant 
and the same distribution of such traffic has been maintained 

and mill-workers of Ivouisiana and Texas, was met by a brief lockout in- 
stituted by the ‘Southern Lumber Operators* Association,* organized in 190f>, 
to combat unionization among employees. A similar lockout occurred in 
1912. As a rule, however, lumber manufacture has been free from the dis- 
putes which have so harassed other Industries. General mill labor is un- 
skilled; the skilled labor has been well paid. Any substantial general cur- 
tailment or irregularity of lumber production cannot therefore be attributed 
to adverse labor conditions.” Compton, op. cit., p. 18. 

^Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Nos. 129 and 153. 

10 1. M. Rubinow, “The Recent Trend of Real Wages,” Thk American Kco- 
NOMic Review, vol. IV (Dec., 1914), pp. 793-817; and Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 194. 

11 John R. Toole, General Manager, Lumber Department, Anaconda Mining 
Company, and President, Western Pine Manufacturers* Association; Spokane 
Hearings, 1915, p. 18. 
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among the several sources of lumber supply, while the rates them- 
selves have been either raised or lowered ; 

^‘Second, when the rates have remained constant while the pro- 
portion of lumber from the more distant sources has increased.”^* 

Increasing transportation cost of the second sort is due not to 
any change in transportation rates, as the study makes clear, 
but to relative exhaustion of the more accessible timber, a factor 
considered later. 

With respect to changing transportation cost of the first sort 
due to changing rates, the two things assumed, constancy of total 
traffic and variation of rates, arc inconsistent. Nor would a 
change in rates ordinarily be reflected wholly in lumber prices, 
as might be inferred, but in part and conversely in stumpage 
prices. Suppose that lumber rates should be lowered generally 
and relatively alike the country over. The immediate effect would 
be an increase of manufacturing profit, an inflow of new capital 
or an expansion of old firms to secure this profit, an increased 
output and traffic (contrary to the assumption that traffic would 
remain the same), and an enlarged demand for stumpage. 

Competition for the lumber market with a decline in lumber 
prices would occur coincidentally with competition for stumpage 
and a rise in stumpage prices. The margin of decline in rates 
appearing first as a manufacturer’s profit would tend to be 
divided between lumber buyer in lower lumber prices and timber 
seller in higher stumpage prices. If the elasticity of the buyer’s 
demand for lumber were very high and that of the seller’s supply 
of stumpage (equivalent to his demand for returns on stumpage) 
were very low, this margin might go almost wholly to the stump- 
age seller in higher prices for stumpage.^* Only should there be 
no elasticity of demand for lumber (a condition hardly conceivable 
with the large use of substitutes available), could we assume that 
under competitive conditions the total traffic in lumber would 
remain constant with rising or falling transportation rates and 
therefore that this change in rates would be reflected wholly in 

12 Compton, op. Ht., p. 15. 

12 Assume these conditions as representative of the industry; $2 per m., 
the price of stumpage; $10 per m., the manufacturer’s sale price of lumber 
at destination at which there is a demand of 1,000 m.; $.25 per m., reduction 
in rates. Then, under high elasticity of demand for lumber and low elasticity 
of supply of stumpage a reduction of $.05 per ra. might increase the demand 
for lumber by 10 m. to call forth the requisite stumpage for which an increase 
in the price of stumpage of $.20 per m. might be required. 
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a change in lumber prices. But the point especially to be noted 
here is that, contrary to the assumption that lumber prices would 
vary with transportation rates under constancy of traffic, such 
prices would be affected by a change in rates, if at all, only as 
the volume of traffic was affected thereby. 

It is also a fair question to raise, whether, if rates were changed 
relatively alike, distribution of traffic among the several sources 
of lumber supply could be maintained unchanged. Until stump- 
age prices were adjusted to the new condition of things, a rise 
in transportation rates would tend relatively to shut out lumber 
from the distant source whose price contains a large element of 
carriage costs; a fall in such rates would tend relatively to shut 
out lumber from the near source whose price contains a small cle- 
ment of carriage costs. 

That there have been no considerable permanent changes in 
lumber rates, however, either up or down during the past twenty 
years and that, therefore, increasing lumber prices cannot be due 
to this, price-determinant is convincingly demonstrated by statis- 
tical evidence from authoritative sources.^* The fact is, it could 
probably be shown that lumber has not carried the average in- 
crease of transportation rates on all commodities and that, there- 
fore, influences peculiar to lumber are working in the direction 
of higher prices to an extent which a comparison of the lumber 
price curve with the curve of general prices does not disclose.^* 

m 

Unwise public land legislation Was declared by the Bureau of 
Corporations^® to account for the alienation of much of the four 

1* After citing changes in lumber tariffs since 1887 from the three principal 
producing regions to the three or four chief markets involving fifteen different 
hauls, it is added: “These statistics have been furnished directly by the 
Division of Tariffs of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They are up to 
date to Feb. 91, 1914. The changes since 1894 have not been substantial nor 
can they have caused any considerable change in the market price of lumber.’' 
Compton, op. cit, n. 66, p. 17. 

15 “Between the period of the panic of 1873 and the era of railway and 
industrial consolidation about 1900 there had been a gradual general decline 
in rates on competing lines. The reversal of policy since that time has had 
little actual influence on lumber rates. As even a partial explanation there- 
fore of the rise in general lumber prices since 1897, changes in freight rates 
on lumber, on the average, have been inconsequential.” Compton, op. ci^., 
p. 17. Italics are mine. 

The Lumber Industry, Part 1, 1913, pp. 919-971. 
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fifths of the coiintr}^’s tirnberland now in private hands and 
especially for the high concentration of its ownership in certain 
sections, most notably in the Pacific Northwest. That such high 
concentration is not an adequate explanation of rising lumber 
prices is evident, but that it has nat contributed some considerable 
part to that rise and is ‘^proof only of a situation which promises 
in the future to become a serious challenge to public policy,’’'^ 
arc conclusions that seem to be reached by the study through an 
imperfect analysis of some phases of price making. For example, 
the ‘‘principle of competitive price fixation’^ is thus developed: 
“Wliat then has determined the prices of standing timber in all 
lumber manufacturing regions of the United States? UUimatclv, 
the anticipated prices of the lumber to be sawed tlierefrom. This 
price in turn has been objectively limited by the competition of 
lumber from other sources.”^® “Prices” as first used may be as- 
sumed to mean current market prices. The “anticipated prices” 
may reasonably be interpreted as market prices of lumber antici- 
pated for the future by the owners of timber, which discounted 
to the present determine, under the qualification of financial abil- 
ity to withhold from current manufacture, their subjective timber 
prices. These prices are not market prices and have not “been 
objectively limited by the competition of lumber from other 
sources,’’ except as the owner’s forecast of the future has been 
influenced by present competition. The market price of standing 
timber is determined on the supply side by the subjective valua- 
tions of all timber owners, which in turn are determined by two 
principal considerations — a forecast of the future market by an 
analysis of the probable subjective valuations of future timber 
owners and lumber consumers and, secondly, financial ability to 
withhold the timber from the consuming market. Again: 

To show that such potential control [concentration in timber owner- 
ship in the Pacific Northwest] has in fact been the cause of a rise in 
the prices of timber by creating an artificial relative scarcity of sup- 
ply, it must be demonstrated that a scarcity of timber for present use, 
i, c., manufacture, has actually existed. As long as an effective sup- 
ply, sufficient to meet all current demands, has remained in the hands 
of the owners wdio liave been willing to sell — or to manufacture — 
timber at current prices, can a scarcity distinct from that measure 
of scarcity due to tlie relative total exhaustion of timber supply be 
said to have existed?^® 

1 7 Compton, op. cit., p. 69. 
p. 63. 

19 Ibid., p. 6^. 
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Scarcity of supply, however caused, whether by man’s with- 
holding (artificial) or by nature’s niggardliness or destructive 
ways (natural), is of the same general character, viz,,, an insuffi- 
cient available quantum to supply all wants without money and 
without price; and it exerts a pressure on market price in the 
same upward direction. So long as a price must be paid to secure 
any part of that quantum, scarcity exists. Any timber that, con- 
verted into lumber under existing conditions and marketed at 
current prices, would pay manufacturing and selling expenses and 
competitive pixffits, is physically available and a part of the total 
effective supply, and exerts an influence on price by affecting the 
subjective valuations of buyers and sellers of timber. Any timber 
not thus immediately available, but which through physical growth 
or changed conditions of manufacture, distribution, or market 
may become available, foiTns a part of the potential supply ; and 
as such affects market price through its influence on the sub- 
jective valuations of owners and speculative buyers of timber. 

The withholding of any available timber from the mill restricts 
the amount of lumber offered at a given price, tending to increase 
the current price of lumber, and so affecting upward the sub- 
jective valuations of all available timber. It is an influence work- 
ing in the same direction though not in the same measure as the 
destruction of such timber by fire — not in the same measure, since 
it is a comparison of subjective valuations of the several owners 
with current market prices of timber that determines the total 
timber offered and thus influences immediately ensuing market 
prices of timber. Both timber withheld and timber destroyed 
curtail the potential supply of lumber in the immediate future. 
In the one instance, however, the timber’s existence, even though 
withheld, makes the subjective valuations of the owners of other 
timber lower than they would be if the timber were destroyed. 

To assert, therefore, that ‘‘As long, however, as enough timber 
has been released at current prices to meet the entire current 
demand, it cannot be said that the withholding of a part of the 
total remaining supply of standing timber has necessarily caused 
an increase in the price,”"® is to beg the question. It assumes 
that the current demand in the sense of the amount taken is a 
fixed thing, alone determining price, whereas it is itself determined 
in part by price, and can mean anything only as it attaches to 
some specific price. Price is the resultant of total demand cx- 

^oibid,, p. 62 . 
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pressed by a scale of the subjective valuations of all deinanders 
and total supply expressed by a scale of the subjective valuations 
of all suppliers. To withhold supply because the supplier’s sub- 
jective valuation is higher than market price is to exert through 
limitation of supply at market price an upward influence on the 
immediately ensuing price quite as truly as to suppress demand 
because the demander’s subjective valuation is lower than market 
price is to exert through limitation of demand at market price a 
downward influence on the immediately ensuing price. 

The bearing of a correct analysis of price determination on 
the influence of concentration of ownership on price making is 
appareat. Concentration of itself^ however great, does not, it 
will be conceded, cause higher prices. It is only as it affects with- 
holding that it becomes a price-determining factor. It needs, 
therefore, only to be demonstrated (1) that concentration, through 
mobilization of large financial resources with the expectation of 
controlling the future timber supply, tends to greater withholding 
and (2) that high concentration does exist, to establish it as a 
potential price-making factor; and (3) that such concentration 
has already resulted in the withholding of larger amounts of tim- 
ber from the mill than would otherwise have been withheld to 
establish it as an actual price-making influence in the setting of 
present high prices. 

The demonstration of these propositions the study in review 
practically makes for us: (1) ^‘The financial strength of many 
owners has enabled them to withhold their timber from use, while 
the increase in its value has more than absorbed the accumulated 
charges against the holdings, L e.y taxes, insurance, interest on 
investments, etc. , . , Concentrated ownership and superior finan- 
cial strength have been closely correlated.”*^ (2) That high con- 
centration does exist, especially in the Pacific Northwest, is 
evident if we accept with the study the figures of the old Bureau 
of Corporations** that: ‘‘Of the total privately owned timber in 
the United States, 11 per cent is owned by three corporations; 
. . . 81.6 per cent by ninety and 38.4 per cent ... by one 
hundred and ninety-five holders. . . . Thus one-half of the pri- 
vately owned timber in the Pacific Northwest is owned by thirty- 
eight individuals or corporations.”*® And, finally, to clinch, as it 

21 Compton, op. cit, p. 61. 

22 The Lumber Industry, Part /, 1913, pp. 19, 90. 

28 Compton, op. cit, p. 61. 
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were, a line of reasoning pointing to a conclusion not accepted 
by the study, it appears (S) that this concentration in the Pacific 
Northwest accompanied by extensive withholding actually began 
as long ago as 1894 : “Extensive withholding of timber from use 
or sale in deliberate anticipation of higher future prices has been 
a comparatively recent development in the United States. . . . 
As a factor affecting supply, the concentration of holdings for 
investment cannot have been influential before the period, begin- 
ning about 1894, of the extension, directly encouraged by the 
railroads, of the market for West Coast lumber.”*^ 

The count against concentration, then, is that it squints in the 
direction of monopoly. It is not that it would exert an undue 
upward pressure on present timber valuations were these based 
on an anticipated regime of free competition, but that it tends 
to valuations based upon the present worth of a future price de- 
termined, not in a free and open market but, through a unified 
control of a dominant portion of the remaining supply, by “what 
the traffic will bear.” So long as the subjective valuations of the 
owners of such concentrated interest rest on the hypothesis of a 
free market in the future, the influence thus exerted on present 
prices will be no different from, nor greater than, that exerted 
by many small holders whose holdings in the aggregate are equal 
in amount, whose financial ability is proportionately as great, 
and whose subjective valuations are similarly based. But when, 
as is likely to be the case at once, concentration increases the 
subjective valuations of the owners of such interest, as well as 
those of others, to an amount equal to the present worth of near- 
future monopoly prices, present market prices will be increased. 
The concentration becomes not only a potential factor in future 
monopoly prices but an actual factor towards present higher 
prices — ^higher than they would be did not the blossom of con- 
centration promise to ripen into the early fruit of monopoly. 

Most (approximately 98.5 per cent)*® of the timber standing 
at the beginning of any one year is witliheld from manufacture 
during that year. It is not denied that much of this should be 
included in the potential supply of timber and has value only as 
a speculative holding. Nor is it denied that considerable is owned 
by small holders. But it is held that large interests, constituting 

*4 Ibid., p. 66. 

The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1913, p. 79. The percentage of total stand 
cut In 1909, a year of large cut, was 1.6 per cent. 
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about 56 per cent“® of the total privately owned timber, contribute 
to the mill only a small fraction of the cut and that if their cut 
were in proportion to their stand lumber prices would be sub- 
stantially lower. 


IV 

With respect to organized restraint of trade and association 
activities as a price-determinant the conclusion is reached that 
greater unformity of lumber prices on possibly a slightly higher 
level has thereby been attained but that they are no considerable 
part of the efficient cause of the long upward movement of prices 
the country over. Where advances have occurred due to re- 
straints, they have been temporary, local, and insignificant.®^ In 
this respect the study takes issue with the report of the Bureau 
of Corporations that ^^association price lists and the so-called 
‘individual’ price lists which were formulated at conferences of 
lumbermen ‘acting as individuals,’ have had and do have an im- 
portant effect on the actual sale prices of lumber.”*® Evidence 
alone, unimpeachable and ample, is competent to settle the point 
in dispute. 

The increasing potential use of substitutes for lumber is cited 
as a strong deterrent to the upward tendency of prices.®® To 
what extent this influence is peculiar to the products of the lumber 
industry is not disclosed by the inquiry. If it is not peculiar, 
i. e., if it is not found here in greater measure than on the average 
it is found in the consumption of general commodities, it has no 
proper place in an explanation of the relative rise of lumber 
prices. If among price-depressing influences it is peculiar to 
lumber, the rise in lumber prices due to peculiar price-advancing 
influences is greater than a graphic comparison (such as is given 
in the study) of the lumber price curve with the general price 
curve would indicate. 

26 Compton, op. dt., pp. 19, 13. 69.9 per rent of the timber in the investiga- 
tion area (this representing 80 per cent of the total privately owned timber of 
the United States) was in holdings of C0,000,000 feet or more. This would 
equal 55.36 per cent of the total privately owned timber. 

2T Compton, op. cit, p. 143. 

28 The Lvmher Industry, Part IV, 1914, p. 19. 

29 Compton, op. cit,, pp. 196-199. 
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V 

It is in the relative exhaustion of timber that the study finds 
the only adequate explanation of the relative increase of general 
lumber prices, i, of the margin of increase of lumber prices 
over that of general prices.®® Elaborate data are given to sub- 
stantiate this fact of exhaustion.®^ 

There are two ways in which exhaustion of timber has tended to 
cause an increase in the prices of lumber. First, through an increase 
in the cost of stumpage, logging and delivery to the mill. This effect 
is summed up in the higher price of logs ‘'in the water,” i. e., laid down 
at the sawmill. Second, through an increase in the average cost of 
the transporting the lumber from mill to market. This means that 
there has been an increase in the proportion of the lumber supply 
which has been marketed at a high transportation cost per unit.®- 

‘‘Cost of stumpage” should hardly be included as a cause of 
lumber prices. It is clearly an effect of such prices just as land 
values are an effect of the values of land products. Practically, 
the ‘‘two ways’’ referred to above are embodied in the one factor 
of availability. This, together with quality, determines in timber 
its productivity of a given utility laid down at the point of con- 
sumption, as availability and quality of land determine its pro- 
ductivity of a given utility at the point of consumption. Demand 
remaining constant or increasing, any diminution in the total 
actual or potential supply of the producing agent results in a 
higher valuation of the utility produced. 

This statement of the case, however, seems to need further 
clarification. Only as relative exhaustion affects the current 
supply of lumber relative to the demand, can it affect lumber 
prices; and it can affect this supply of lumber only by affecting 
the supply curve of timber — a curve plotting a series of subjective 
valuations at which the several owners would respectively part 
with their timber. As this exhaustion becomes more apparent 
and its meaning more evident, these valuations tend, other things 
equal, to rise, and, the demand curve of timber constant, to cause 
the amount of timber offered at the resultant market price to 

30 “Analogy to Canadian price phenomena constitutes strong presumptive 
evidence that natural causes, of which the most influential has been the rela- 
tive exhaustion of timber supply, are an adequate explanation of the lumber 
price movements in the United States for the period for which statistics have 
been presented, 1880 to 1812.” Compton, op, cit,, p. 124. See also p. 119. 

81 Ibid,, pp. 116-122. 

82 Ibid,, p. 116. 
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diminish. This appears significant in that a proper interpreta- 
tion of the above qualifying phrase, “other things equal, includes 
the factor of financial ability to withhold supply of timber from 
the market, an ability almost invariably possessed by the large 
holder.®® Subjective valuation of supplier is determined by his 
ability to withhold supply from the market quite as much as is 
the subjective valuation of demander by his ability to purchase. 

If no one, however willing, had ability, financial or legal, to 
withhold timber (or any other natural resource) from use, such 
resource would have no market value. The price of the product 
therefrom would, with free use of resource, just equal manufac- 
turing and distributing expense and profits. The less accessible 
resource would not be drawn upon till the more accessible was 
exhausted. With the exhaustion of the more accessible the price 
of the product would rise by the amount of the increase of cost 
of manufacture and distribution. A resource whose product had 
considerable elasticity of demand would tend to disappear more 
rapidly under such a regime of free use, since low price accom- 
panied by elastic demand accelerates consumption. If it were 
deemed socially advisable that the benefit should be spread over 
a longer period as well as confined within national limits, a charge 
alike to all would be made by the government for the resource 
as used. 

But in any case, whether consumption were fast or slow, all 
would share alike either in the gifts of nature (as when society 
collected from consumer a scarcity-relative-to-demand value dis- 
tributed in turn to all on a per capita basis) or in the proportion 
of consumption of those gifts (as when no social limits on in- 
dividual use were imposed). Such would have been the status 
had the government retained the title to the timber with freedom 
of use to all under certain common restrictions. Somewhat ap- 
proximating this status is one of ownership widely scattered, as is 

88 The Lwrnber Industry, Part 1, 1913, p. 106: "Persons of small means 
are not so likely as the large capitalists to share in the gain of timber specu* 
lation, even in proportion to their means. Persons whose property is small 
arc likely to want a current income from it; timber held for the rise gives 
no current income. The small absentee owner can do nothing to protect his 
property from theft — a danger to which timber is particularly liable; and 
the speculative owner is apt to be an absentee. Moreover, timber is ill fitted 
for speculation on a small scale, because, as is fully shown in Chapter V 
(p. 178), the small owner usually gets materially less than the large owner 
for predsdy similar stumpage.” 
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measurably true of agricultural lands, and inequality of benefit 
correspondingly diminished. Concentration of ownership, on the 
other hand, even without monopoly conditions, throws the com- 
mon heritage of all into the hands of the privileged few, who, 
contrary to reason that any should profit out of nature’s exhaus- 
tion without rendition of service, benefit at the expense of the 
many. That this unearned increment in timber ownership is not 
small even under a degree of competition is admitted by the lum- 
bermen themselves.®^ 


VI 

As bearing upon the determination of lumber prices through 
the withholding of timber, two policies of the government some- 
what cursorily treated by the study should be here examined. 

First, state and local governments are charged by many with 
imposing unequal and increasingly heavy taxation burdens on 
timber lands. It is the fear that future taxes will, together with 
interest on the investment, more than absorb any future incre- 
ment in timberland values (an increment itself uncertain) that 
constitutes the menace to the timber owner and perhaps disposes 
him towards a present realization on his timber. While the study 
asserts that ^‘One of the most potent limitations to the withhold- 
ing of timber from sale is the influence of the taxation of such 
property,”®® it minimizes throughout (as shown above) the in- 

E. B. Hazen, Manager, Bridal Veil Lumber CJompany: Chicago Hearings 
before the Federal Trade Commission, 1915, pp. 146-147. He said; “Yes, I 
made a calculation based on $^.50 an acre for stumpage, our timber running 
about 50,000 to the acre on the coast, making 5 cents, which ^was the original 
price at which the timber passed from the Government in 1890. 1 had that 

compounded up to 1915 at 6 per cent, and added one per cent for taxes and 
one per cent for administration, and I foimd that stumpage today would 
stand the owner if there were any such, and I don’t know of any operators 
who have any stumpage that has cost them as little as that, — ^but it would 
stand them 34 cents and they could sell their lumber for the next 20 years 
and carry that load at about a fixed price.” 

Socially, it matters little whether present owners of a valuable stumpage 
or prior owners secured it a few short years ago for practically nothing. 
The fact remains that the aggregate holding profits of a succession of owners 
are enormous, amoimting to 1,000 per cent, 2,000 per cent, and even 5,000 
per cent, according to local conditions {The Lumber Industry, Part I, 1913, 
p. XVIII). The Weyerhaeuser purchase from the Northern Pacific is a case 
in point In 1900 this tract of 900,000 acres with an average stand of 50,000 
feet per acre was bought at 10 to 12 cents per hl Ten years later its average 
value based on sales of like timber was $2.50 per m. {Ibid., pp. 170, 208-209, 
237). 

ss Compton, op. cit,, p. 6. 
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fluence of withholding timber on lumber prices. In the discussion 
on taxation, however, it is declared ^‘that lumber prices have been 
affected by timber taxation, if at all, only through its effect upon 
the holding, and conversely upon the cutting, of timber.” While 
admitting®® that the evidence collected shows that lumber prices 
have been thus affected by timber taxation in certain localities 
and not so affected in others, the study nowhere in detail gives 
this evidence nor does it substantiate by evidence the conclusion 
so far as it pertains to taxation that “Neither taxation of timber 
nor the tariff has had substantial effect on average lumber 
prices.”®® 

The facts in the case may warrant this conclusion but neither 
facts cited nor reasoning followed makes clear that result. It is 
as though to reach this conclusion the argument, with missing 
links supplied, ran thus: Taxes under certain conditions consti- 
tute a menace to the timber owner^s speculative profits, thus 
accelerating cutting; taxes under those conditions have been im- 
posed (not proven) ; therefore, timber cutting has been accelerated 
thereby. But timber cutting has little effect on lumber supply 
or lumber prices (not positively affirmed here but held elsewhere) ; 
therefore, the taxation of timber has had no “substantial effect on 
average lumber prices.” Or, the argument may be supposed to 
run thus: Taxes have not been such as to imperil speculative 
profits (the converse seems to be affirmed) ; therefore, timber cut- 
ting has not been accelerated thereby; and, therefore, even though 
timber cutting should affect lumber supply and lumber prices 
(not admitted elsewhere in the study), taxes as actually laid have 
had no such effect. 

It is an almost universal complaint of lumbermen and a com- 
plaint of many forest service experts that unequal and burden- 
some timber taxation generally exists and is a powerful price 
depressor through limitation to withholding. But before this 
conclusion is drawn it is incumbent on the one drawing it to show 
either that these taxes are so heavy, even though constant, that 
together with interest they menace an uncertain future increment 
rendering the holding less profitable than immediate cutting, or 
that taxes now moderate but growing heavier may together with 
interest exceed a fairly certain future increment. If uncertainty 
as to both future taxes and future increment can be shown to 
exist with probable increase of taxes and decrease of increment 

S6 Compton, op. cit, p. 129, 
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an incentive to accelerated cutting is reasonably established. And 
before the opposite conclusion is reached, such as is drawn by the 
study, it is incumbent that the opposite showing be made. 

If this complaint of the lumberman is borne out by facts which 
show that taxation is, in the judgment of the timber owner, en- 
dangering the increment over other fixed charges thus accelerating 
the cutting of timber and depressing the price of lumber, and 
if such taxation is largely peculiar to the industry, then, as in 
the case of lumber substitutes, the rise in lumber prices due to 
peculiar price-advancing infiuences is greater than the study’s 
graphic comparison of lumber and general price curves would dis- 
close, and leaves something to be explained; but if not, taxation 
has no place in the discussion of a relative rise in lumber prices, 
except as is competent to show that its burdfen and effect are not 
unusual or different. 

Second, the government (largely the federal) holds the title 
to about 629 billion feet, more than one fifth of the total standing 
timber®^ — a concentration of ownership, even after allowing for 
differences of quality and accessibility, many times that of the 
largest single private interest. The policy of the federal govern- 
ment today is to retain title to its timber land set apart as na- 
tional forests, disposing of the timber, if at all, by sale for cut- 
ting within a stipulated future time. The average annual sales 
from the national forests for the five-year period, 1909-1913, 
amounted to less than one fifth of one per cent of the stand, 
whereas the average annual cut from all other standing timber 
for the same period was almost two per cent.®® The government 
not only is the largest single holder but sells its timber for cutting 
at the rate of only one tenth of that of the average private holder 
and much less than one tenth of that of the average sTndU holder — 
a degree of withholding which exerts an upward influence on 
lumber and stumpage prices exceeding that of the largest of pri- 
vate interests. Yet it is asserted by the study that the govern- 
ment’s policy with respect to the sale of its timber constitutes 
‘‘a check to any indeflnite increase in the prices of stumpage.”®® 
The relatively small amounts of timber offered for sale, even 

The ijvmher Industry, Part I, 1913, p. 65. 539 billion feet are in national 
forests. 

^^Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1914, pp. 156, 161, 16^. Data 
from reports of the Bureau of Census and the Forest Service. 

Compton, op. oit, note, p. 69. 
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though the minimum price is set at a low point, can have little 
deterrent effect on general lumber prices. The government’s 
heavy ownership may be regarded as potentially a menace to 
future private monopoly, yet uncertainty as to its future policy 
respecting its own holdings only adds to the speculative element 
in private holdings. i^, ^ : 5 

If the lumber industry during the years immediately prior to 
the Great War was suffering more from excessive competition, 
overproduction, and business losses than was the average industry 
(as has been stoutly affirmed by its representatives before the 
Federal Trade Commission),^® it appears not at all unlikely that 
its distress was due to private timber speculation. Herein also 
lies the explanation, in part, of rising and unstable prices to the 
consumer of lumber, contradictory as these statements may at first 
appear. Miscalculations respecting future conditions in the lum- 
ber market, unwarrantably high subjective valuations on timber, 
large withholding, high market prices of both timber and lumber, 
an unloading of timber at high prices on the lumberman who is 
buying for a long-time period — ^such is the train of circumstance 
which may set off a mine of trouble. The demand for lumber is 
unusually elastic, quickly responding to changes in both price 
and industrial conditions. If subjective valuations have raised 
market prices unduly high or disturbance in the industrial 
mechanism has produced uncertainty, curtailment of demand fol- 
lows. With ability to meet his carrying charges and with faith 
in the future the lumberman could be expected to keep his current 
lumber cut within an amount he could profitably sell, thereby 
insuring considerable elasticity of total lumber supply and rela- 
tively small variations of price. But inability to carry fixed 
charges under both curtailment of individual output and probable 
lower prices, and fear that the future holds nothing better in 
store, cause the lumberman to continue output undiminished, mar- 
keting even at a present loss as preferable to greater subsequent 
loss. True, a great many timber owners are holding their tim- 
ber in the expectation of ultimate profit if they can but weather 
the industrial storm. But either their faith in the future or their 
financial ability is not equal to the additional burden of carrying 
the timber of the owner forced to liquidate ; or, more probably, the 
profitableness of overseeing and developing widely scattered small 
tracts under one management appears too uncertain. 

^^MeaHngs at Chicago, Spokane, and Tacoma, 1915. 
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It is inconceivable that prices should hold up in the face of 
a declining demand at the old price, supply remaining constant or 
increasing. A break in prices only accentuates the lumberman’s 
haste to liquidate before irretrievable loss overtakes him, and thus 
ensue to the industry as a whole cumulative disastrous effects. 
The relative increase of price paid by the consumer of lumber 
has gone into the pockets not of the one who is playing the double 
role of manufacturer and speculator but of the original timber 
holder. If a break in lumber prices occurs it is at the expense 
largely of the lumberman, not as a manufacturer, but in his char- 
acter of timber speculator. In any case, much of the fluctuation 
in lumber prices and most of the uncertainty respecting the lum- 
berman’s profit are properly charged to the timber owning and 
carrying function and not to the sawing and manufacturing 
operations. 

George A. Stepiiens. 

University of Nebraska, 



MARKETING FUNCTIONS AND MERCANTILE 
ORGANIZATION 

The services that must be performed in getting commodities 
from producer to consumer are usually called the ^‘functions of 
middlemen”; in the title of this paper they are referred to as 
‘‘marketing functions” because they are not always performed 
by middlemen, but often to a greater or less extent by the pro- 
ducers themselves. When a manufacturer performs practically 
all of them, as, for example, when he sells through his own retail 
stores, it might be said that he is his own middleman ; but the term 
“middleman” commonly means an independent merchant, rather 
than a part of the manufacturer’s selling organization. It is 
therefore helpful to think of “marketing functions,” rather than 
“the functions of middlemen” because these functions are not 
necessarily performed by what we ordinarily term middlemen. It 
should also be noted that the final consumer generally performs 
part of the marketing functions. 

One reason why many people believe that the cost of marketing 
might be reduced by the “elimination of middlemen” is their failure 
to realize that this does not mean the elimination of marketing 
functions — ^which still have to be performed. Furthermore, many 
who do realize that there are functions to be performed, do not 
appreciate their complexity, or the difficulty and expense involved 
in performing them. Therefore, a classification of marketing 
functions is absolutely fundamental to a study of and an under- 
standing of the marketing machinery. Although these functions 
have been described to a certain extent by other writers,^ it seems 
worth while not only to reach as fundamental and significant a 
classification as possible, but to describe them in a way that will 
couple them up with the actual organization of the marketing 
process. Such is the object of this paper. 

The services performed in the marketing process, including 
practically every item in the detailed expense account of a mer- 
chant or of the selling organization of a manufacturer, can be 
classified under one of the following heads: (1) assembling; (S) 
storing; (8) assumption of risks; (4) financing; (5) rearrange- 

1 The writer wishes especially to acknowledge the help derived from A. W. 
Shawls Some Problems in Market Distribution, The reader will recognize 
frequent indebtedness to this source. 
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ment; (6) selling; and (7) transportation. The only important 
exception to this classification is the expense connected with ac- 
counting and office management, or what Shaw calls ‘‘the facili- 
tating activities” of a business. But these are purely incidental to 
the primary functions enumerated above, and may properly be 
considered as assignable to, or incurred in connection with, their 
performance. 

/. Assembling. 

When communities were self-sufficing, there was no need of col- 
lecting or gathering commodities from distant places. But with 
the development of territorial specialization both in agriculture 
and manufacturing, the assembling of commodities from various 
places became a more or less difficult function to perform. The 
term “assembling,” as used here, does not mean the actual physical 
transportation of commodities from one place to another, but 
rather the seeking out of sources, the making of business connec- 
tions whereby commodities may be bought, and the study of mar- 
ket conditions so that they may be bought at the lowest price 
possible. 

Assembling therefore involves all the services connected with 
buying. Many wholesale houses assemble goods from different 
parts of the country — even from all comers of the earth. They 
have their specialized buyers, who not only go to trade and 
manufacturing centers to buy goods, but who have to make a con- 
stant and continuous study of market conditions, sources of pro- 
ducts, qualities, grades, styles, etc. Many large houses maintain 
permanent buying offices in market centers, as, for example, 
the dry-goods wholesalers of Chicago, who maintain buying offices 
in New York. It is a common practice for wholesalers and even 
large retailers to send buyers abroad, and some, as Marshall Field 
and Company, even maintain permanent buying ofliices in several 
foreign cities. But the assembling from foreign countries is 
largely performed by a specialized group of merchants known as 
importers. 

Sometimes the buying function is so difiicult and expensive to 
perform that jobbers employ independent purchasing agents in 
distant markets, who buy in larger lots than individual jobbers 
can handle, who have a more expert knowledge of market con- 
ditions and prices, and who keep their clients informed from week 
to week on these matters. This is common in the hardware trade. 
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Department stores do not rely on jobbers to assemble goods for 
them. They buy largely from manufacturers, which involves 
sending buyers to eastern markets ; and some of the largest stores, 
especially in the East, maintain permanent buying headquarters 
in New York. But the majority of department stores cannot 
afford such expensive buying organizations, and although they 
send their buyers to New York, they employ either “resident 
buyers’^ or their own cooperative buying syndicates to keep them 
in touch with market conditions, tell them where they can buy 
to best advantage, execute “fill-in” orders, and to provide desk 
space for their buyers when they are visiting New York. 

Not many years ago, it was the practice of country merchants to 
visit large cities perhaps twice a year to order a sufficient supply 
of goods for the season. This was a cumbersome and costly 
method of assembling; it involved loss of time, poor selection of 
goods, purchasing too large a stock at a time, and unsatisfactory 
credit conditions. The assembling function for country mer- 
chants is now taken over very largely by jobbers. 

Many other examples might be given of the importance and 
difficulties connected with assembling. It is one of the principal 
functions of wholesale produce dealers and commission merchants, 
who send solicitors into the producing regions to make business 
connections, who assemble first from one part of the country and 
then from another as crops mature in different climates, and who 
make a continuous study of crop and weather conditions. Brokers 
often help in the assembling function, in connection with both 
agricultural and manufactured products, although they more 
commonly represent the seller than the buyer. 

//. Storing. 

Storing, in its broad sense, means the holding of stocks of goods 
at convenient points. It involves expense for warehouse or stor- 
age fees, store space, and interest on capital employed. Producers 
have to perform the storage function to a certain extent, but they 
shift it as much as possible to middlemen. Manufacturers prefer 
to manufacture “on order,” so that they may deliver the finished 
goods as fast as they are turned out ; but many have to manufac- 
ture ‘Tor stock,” thereby keeping capital tied up in finished goods 
on hand. When manufacturers sell direct to retail stores, or to 
consumers through their own retail stores, they have to keep a large 
stock of finished goods on hand, not only at factory, but often at 
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convenient places throughout the country, thus assuming the ex- 
pense of performing the storing function, instead of shifting it to 
middlemen. 

Retailers perform this function by keeping the shelves of their 
stores filled with goods. The tendency is for middlemen to reduce 
it as much as possible by purchasing goods in small quantities and 
very frequently ; because small stock in proportion to sales means 
faster turnover and larger net profits. This tendency is especially 
noticeable among retailers, who shift the storing expense as much 
as possible to jobbers. Jobbers in turn always have warehouses 
with complete stocks, and the fact that retailers are buying in 
smaller and smaller quantities, but more frequently, accounts 
largely for the development of small jobbing centers, as in the 
grocery trade, and for the establishment of branch houses by large 
jobbers, as in the hardware trade. In other words, the jobber 
needs to be as near the retailer as possible, so as to supply his 
wants with a minimum of delay. The jobber also desires to order 
from the manufacturer as little as possible at a time, and this has 
the tendency of forcing manufacturers to carry a stock of finished 
goods. About the only middlemen who perform practically no 
storage function are brokers, manufacturers^ agents, and pur- 
chasing agents. 

The storing function is so difficult and expensive to perform in 
some cases that it is taken over by a specializing set of ware- 
housemen, General warehouses are found in all large cities, and 
in them all conceivable commodities are held. A sugar refiner on 
the Atlantic Coast, for example, needs to keep supplies of sugar 
on hand at large distributing centers throughout the country, and 
he has the choice of building and maintaining his own warehouses 
or renting space in public warehouses. He finds it cheaper to 
pursue the latter course. The large meat-packers, on the other 
hand, find it to their advantage to maintain their own warehouses, 
partly because they require a specialized service and equipment 
not furnished by ordinary warehouses, and partly because they 
do business in large volume. Agricultural products, which are 
seasonal in character, demand special forms of storage facilities, 
usually furnished by independent warehousemen. Cases in point 
are grain elevators, cotton warehouses, and tobacco warehouses. 
And when the element of preservation enters in, cold storage houses 
arc required. The storage function has to be performed all along 
the line, from producer to consumer. Even the consumer, when he 
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buys goods in large quantities, performs part of the marketing 
function of storage; but the tendency has been for the consumer 
to shift this function back more and more to middlemen. 

IIL The assumption of risks. 

Inasmuch as commission merchants, brokers, and agents do not 
take title to goods, they assume very few of the merchandising 
risks; but practically every other middleman, as well as the 
manufacturer, especially when he produces for stock, has to con- 
sider the element of risk. The principal kinds of merchandising 
risks may be enumerated as follows: (1) price fluctuation, (2) 
destruction by fire, (3) deterioration in quality, (4) style changes, 
and (5) financial risks. 

Perhaps the most important risk is that of price fluctuation; 
but its importance varies for dilFerent commodities. Branded and 
advertised articles are relatively stable in price, though during 
war times they too suffer somewhat from price changes. The 
risk of price fluctuation is greater to wholesalers than to retailervS 
because of the smaller margins on which the former carry on 
business. Many articles handled by wholesale grocers, such as 
flour and sugar, fluctuate in price very frequently and are handled 
on extremely small margins, and the merchandising risk accordingly 
becomes great. When one buys or sells with the idea of making a 
profit from mere price fluctuations, he becomes a speculator. In 
this sense wholesale grocers often speculate in flour and sugar and 
some other commodities, and oftentimes a large part of their net 
profits (or losses) is due to this feature of their activities. In 
the case of a few law products — wheat, com, oats, flaxseed, cotton, 
sugar, and coffee — ^price changes are frequent, merchandising 
risks are great, and speculation becomes an important factor. 
Much of the merchandising risk is shifted through the hedging 
process to professional speculators, a specialized class of risk* 
assumers. 

The risk of destruction by fire is largely shifted to insurance 
companies. Deterioration in quality is a danger affecting prin- 
cipally perishable articles, but to some extent is also a risk factor 
for general merchandise, which may become shopworn. Many 
articles need special facilities for their handling — warm rooms, 
dry rooms, refrigerated rooms, etc, ; and the storage houses, as 
well as the railroads, help in the prevention of deterioration. 
Style changes in manufactured goods are analogous to perish- 
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ability of farm products. They constitute an important risk 
factor in men^s and women’s wear, especially the latter ; and the 
frequency of style changes appears to be increasing, as exemplified 
recently in eye glasses and women’s footwear. Financial risk ap- 
pears in loss from uncollectible accounts, but may be largely over- 
come by the maintenance of credit departments. Financial risk is 
also involved in the other forms of financing described below. 

/F. Fincmcmg. 

As explained by Shaw, middlemen were formerly merchandise 
bankers. This function has been largely taken over by banks, 
which in this sense are middlemen of a specialized kind. And yet 
we should not lose sight of the fact that middlemen still perform 
extremely important financing functions, and in a variety of 
ways. Perhaps the most important is the granting of credit — 
retailers to consumers, jobbers to retailers, and sometimes manu- 
facturers to jobbers. In many cases, however, the manufacturer 
has to be financed: as in the cotton trade, where commission 
houses make advances or endorse the mill’s paper; or in the silk 
trade, where raw silk dealers furnish the raw material on six-months’ 
time. Furthermore, manufacturers are commonly financed by 
being allowed to draw drafts on day of shipment, a method also 
common in financing shippers of farm products. 

The financing function involves the tying up of capital, with 
resulting interest charges, also a line of credit with banks and the 
expenses connected with accounts and collections. On the whole, 
the brunt of the financing burden is borne by the wholesale trades, 
or sometimes by commission merchants. Retailers and consumers 
are generally weak so far as accumulation of capital is concerned, 
and on the other end of the marketing chain, manufacturers gen- 
erally find it difficult to finance their own undertakings ; so that the 
financing function of the wholesale intermediaries commonly ex- 
tends in both directions. This is especially true in the marketing 
of farm products. Furthermore, the wholesalers, because they 
are located in trade centers and have quick assets, are the ones 
who are in the best position to obtain credit from banks. 

V, Rearrangement, 

Rearrangement of commodities involves sorting, grading, break- 
ing up large quantities into small units, packing, etc. This is 
one of the principal functions performed by many merchants in 
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raw materials. Wool dealers, for example, in addition to their 
assembling and financing functions, arc practically indispensable 
to manufacturers on account of the fact that they are important 
as graders and classifiers, and stand ready to furnish the par- 
ticular quality of wool desired at any time. In the farm-products 
trade, sorting and grading are of supreme importance; further-J 
more, these commodities reach large cities in carloads, and have to 
be split up into small quantities, according to the demands of 
individual retailers. This function is important even in the 
marketing of standardized and non-perishable commodities ; whole- 
salers often receive goods in bulk, and have to weigh them out and 
package them. Goods that are already packaged when they reach 
wholesalers are usually put up in cases or cartons, but owing to 
the tendency among retailers to buy in smaller quantities, cases 
have to be broken open, goods in one third or one sixth of a dozen 
lots collected from the different cases, and repacked for shipment. 
This is becoming a serious problem in the drug trade, for example, 
where each retailer has to handle such a large variety of pro- 
prietary medicines. A wholesale grocer recently told the writer 
that his “broken-package room,” was “the most expensive room 
in the building.” Some wholesalers charge their retail customers 
higher prices for broken-package or broken-case lots. Even re- 
tailers have the function of rearrangement to perform to a certain 
extent. They have to weigh out sugar, coflTee, nails, wire, etc., 
and measure and cut cloth ; then they have to wrap for presentation 
to customers. Thus it is seen that breaking up large quantities 
into smaller units, sorting out according to quality, and packing 
and wrapping are functions that have to be performed by middle- 
men all along the line. 

VI. Selling. 

Selling is the most important of the marketing functions, as 
well as the most costly one to perform. Salaries of salesmen 
(plus traveling expenses in many cases) constitute generally the 
most important single item in a merchant's expense account. Sell- 
ing involves both creating a demand for the goods and getting the 
goods into the hands of the purchaser. Though both of these 
phases of selling are performed largely by personal salesmen, de- 
mand creation is being accomplished more and more by means of 
advertising. Advertising is used either because it is the only 
possible way of creating a large consumer demand, or because it is 
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the cheapest way of arousing such a demand. When a manufac- 
turer advertises, he turns over the actual work of preparing copy, 
selecting mediums, etc., to another functional specialist — the 
advertising agency. 

It is still necessary for most manufacturers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers to employ personal salesmen, but because of the great ex- 
pense attached to this method, it is only natural that many of 
the important recent attempts to reduce merchandising costs should 
have been along the line of eliminating salesmen’s salaries as much 
as possible. The mail-order houses, both wholesale and retail, 
do away with salesmen altogether ; local buying syndicates among 
retail druggists effect their principal saving by substituting the 
telephone for salesmen ; the slot-machine does away with salesmen, 
and the slot-machine type of retail store, like the Horn and Hard- 
art restaurants and the ‘‘all-package” grocery stores, seems to 
be gaining ground. 

The employment of salesmen involves the maintenance of a 
sales organization (sometimes an extensive one), the determina- 
tion of the best way to pay salesmen, their selection and training, 
the control of their traveling expenses, the use of samples, etc., all 
of which means expense to the manufacturer or middleman per- 
forming the selling function. 

VII, Transportation. 

As explained by Shaw, merchandise middlemen formerly at- 
tended to the actual carriage of goods from one place to another 
more than they do now ; but this function has been largely taken 
over by railroads and other transportation agencies that are spe- 
cialized middlemen in this field. Transportation, however, is still 
an important function of merchants. Wholesalers and retailers 
frequently use their own trucks for hauling goods from freiglit 
stations to their stores, though more commonly drayage companies 
are employed. 

The principal transportation function still performed by mer- 
chandise middlemen is that of delivering goods from store to 
customer. Delivery expenses form a considerable item for most 
jobbers and retailers, as well as for manufacturers who sell direct 
to the retail trade. For such middlemen as milk distributors, the 
delivery function becomes an exceedingly expensive one to per- 
form. Some department stores and grocery stores carry their 
delivery services to an almost absurd degree — a situation brought 
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about by the unreasonable demands of shoppers and by keen com- 
petition among the stores for business. 

There appears to be a tendency in some directions to curtail 
delivery expense by asking customers to take goods home with them, 
by making only a certain number of deliveries per day, or even per 
week, and by giving a special discount to customers who carry 
goods home. Many stores save by making no deliveries at all. 
The carriage of goods from store to consumer’s residence has to 
be performed, and it is simply a question whether the consumer is 
willing to perform this function, or pay to have it performed for 
him. The five-and-ten-cent stores deliver only purchases ex- 
ceeding a certain minimum value. In some cases retail stores 
located in the same city turn over the delivery function to special- 
ized delivery companies, or even have their own cooperative deliv- 
ery companies, thus eliminating wastes due to duplication of equip- 
ment, and to covering and re-covering of the same territory. 

As already stated, a clear conception of the marketing func- 
tions is fundamental to a proper understanding of the mercantile 
structure. The splitting up of the marketing process among 
successive middlemen is merely a case of specialization in marketing 
functions. The organization of any trade is characterized by the 
extent to which the functions are divided among several middlemen 
or are “integrated” in the hands of few middlemen or in the hands 
of tile producer himself, just as any industry is characterized by 
the extent to which the “manufacturing functions” are specialized 
among several independent plants, or are integrated or con- 
solidated in one plant or under one ownership. The tendency in 
modem merchandising appears to be for the manufacturer to 
assume more and more of the marketing functions, and the 
problem of how far he should go in this matter is one that is 
bothering many a manufacturer today. In some cases, the 
manufacturer performs practically none of the marketing func- 
tions ; he employs a commission merchant ( as in the textile trade) , 
a “manufacturer’s agent” (as in the hardware trade), or a broker 
(as in the sugar trade). He then needs no sales organization, not 
even for reaching jobbers. The agency that he employs becomes 
the equivalent of the manufacturer’s selling organization; and 
when a manufacturer uses this method it is for the simple reason 
that such an agency can perform the marketing functions more 
cheaply than he himself can perform them, which is especially true 
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of small manufacturers who make a single product or small variety 
of products. The selling agent effects his principal economies 
by handling the outputs of several mills, and thereby reducing 
the selling cost per unit of goods sold. 

Most manufacturers employ no intermediary in reaching job- 
bers, but go to them direct. This requires the manufacturer to 
maintain a sales organization, to employ salesmen, to assume mer- 
chandising risks, etc. In the textile trades, the American Woolen 
Company and some of the largest cotton mills ^‘sell direct,” which 
means that they sell direct to jobbers and the ‘‘cutting-up trade,” 
rather than direct to retailers. Selling direct to jobbers usually 
requires relatively few salesmen, for goods arc sold in large units, 
and the manufacturer has relatively few customers, all of whom 
are “good pay.” It enables the manufacturer to manufacture 
largely “on order” rather than “for stock,” hence reducing the 
storage function. 

Other manufacturers assume still more of the marketing func- 
tions and “do their own jobbing,” thereby selling direct to tlic 
retail trade. Such an undertaking demands an extensive and ex- 
pensive selling organization, a very large number of salesmen (to 
perform the selling function), frequently the establishment of 
branch offices dealing with and giving credit to thousands of 
retailers who are “slow pay” (financing and risk functions), the 
manufacture of goods for stock (storage function), and some- 
times the delivery of goods to retailers (as is done by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company). Well may a manufacturer hesitate 
before he undertakes to develop the organization and assume the 
expense of performing these functions. Many a manufacturer 
has thought it over, and decided that the jobber can do these 
things for him more cheaply than he can do them himself. 

Although the writer has no intention of discussing in this 
place the reasons for the tendency of manufacturers in some 
lines to assume these marketing functions, it should perhaps be 
noted that other considerations than mere cheapness or economy 
in marketing are often the controlling motives — such as better 
pushing of advertised goods, control of resale prices, etc. In 
fact, it is a question whether goods marketed direct to retailers 
by manufacturers are done so any more cheaply than if they were 
sent through the hands of jobbers; probably the contrary is true 
in many instances. At least, when goods are marketed in this 
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way, they usually do not reach retailers at any lower price than 
when they go through jobbers — except in the case of very large 
retailers who buy in ‘‘jobbing quantities.” 

It is needless to carry this analysis further and to show how the 
manufacturer assumes even more of the marketing functions when 
he sells to consumers through his own retail stores. What has 
already been said is perhaps rather obvious, but it illustrates the 
value of thinking of these questions of commercial organization 
in terms of the marketing functions. It may not be amiss to call 
attention to the fact that while the manufacturer has tended to 
assume more of these functions, the consumer, on the other hand, 
has tended to perform fewer of them. He (or rather she) goes to 
market for foodstuffs less frequently and dislikes to carry goods 
home with her. Furthermore, she either dislikes or is unable to 
perform the storing function, and hence buys supplies from day to 
day. When she goes shopping for clothing and household goods 
she is performing the “assembling” function, but the department 
store has helped her out in this particular by “assembling” all 
manner of goods under one roof. 

As the writer began his studies of marketing in the field of 
agricultural products and has since extended his investigations to 
include manufactured products, he has been particularly interested 
in comparing the methods of marketing these two general classes 
of products. There arc many noticeable differences, including the 
following: There is a greater diversity of methods in the market- 
ing of manufactured products ; exchanges play a more important 
part in the farm products trade; farm products are more com- 
monly sold at auction than manufactured goods ; and the whole- 
sale trade in manufactured goods is concentrated in fewer houses, 
which do a greater average volume of business and which cover 
wider territories. 

But the most interesting difference lies in the fact that there is 
greater functional specialization in marketing farm products than 
in marketing manufactured products: in other words, that farm 
products pass through the hands of a greater number of successive 
middlemen. Furthermore, there is a distinct tendency in the selling 
of manufactured products toward the “elimination of middlemen,” 
or rather toward the taking over of the marketing functions by pro- 
ducers — a tendency that is not apparent in the handling of farm 
products. In the farm products trade, for example, there is usu- 
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ally a country shipper — a middleman that has no counterpart in 
the manufactured goods trade. Also the wholesale distribution of 
farm products is commonly divided between two agents — the whole- 
sale receiver or commission merchant, who assembles large quanti- 
ties from various and far-away localities; and the jobber, who 
sells in small quantities to hundreds of retailers. In the wholesale 
trade in manufactured products there is no such important division 
between two functional specialists, although the commission house, 
manufacturer’s agent, and broker, described above, sometimes ap- 
pear between manufacturer and wholesaler. 

What are the reasons for the greater functional specialization 
in marketing farm products? In answering this question one is 
helped by referring again to the marketing functions. In general, 
it may be said that these functions are harder to perform in the 
case of farm products, and the more difficult they are to perform, 
the greater need of specialization. The risk in farm products is 
greater because they are perishable and because their prices are 
more fluctuating; they are produced seasonally, and hence the 
storage function becomes more important; they are not so well 
standardized, and hence the sorting, grading, and packing (or re- 
arrangement function) is more difficult to perform; the producing 
unit (the individual farm) is much smaller than for manufactured 
products, which means that the assembling fimction has to be per- 
formed by a country shipper, or sometimes by a cooperative ship- 
ping association. The fact that farm products mature first in one 
section of the country and then in another, also complicates the 
assembling function for wholesale dealers. Farm products are sold 
through a larger number of retail outlets than are most manufac- 
tured goods, and hence the selling function is more difficult. With- 
out going into detail, the division of the wholesale trade between 
two successive middlemen can be explained only in terms of func- 
tions performed; in this case it will be found that the wholesale 
receiver or commission merchant specializes in the assembling, 
storing, and financing functions, and that the jobber specializes in 
sorting, selling, and delivery. The risk function is divided between 
the two, except in the case of commission merchants, who do not 
take title to the goods, and who shift the risks largely to country 
shippers. 

In closing, it may be mentioned that one other feature of this 
classification of marketing functions is its value to the scientific 
student of marketing subjects in performing his research work or 
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trade investigations. With these functions in mind, he can ap- 
proach practically any kind of dealer or trader and ask a fairly 
intelligent and comprehensive set of questions without knowing 
much of anything about the trade. For example, suppose one 
wishes to study flour brokers. Begin with the assembling function, 
and ask: For what class of mills do you sell flour? Where are 
they located? For how many mills do you sell? Under what ar- 
rangement do you handle flour for your principals? etc. Then 
take up the storage function, and ask: Do you keep flour on 
hand for your principals? If so, is it kept in a public warehouse? 
Who pays storage fees? Why and how long is it kept on hand? 
etc. By going through the list in this way, and by having a cer- 
tain amount of merchandising knowledge which makes one answer 
suggest another question, an investigator can find out practically 
everything he needs to know of the functions of any class of 
traders. 

L. D. H. Weld. 

Sheffield Scientific School, 



REAL WAGES IN RECENT YEARS" 

Those who are inclined to argue that the real wages index num- 
bers of the Bureau of Labor report* of July, 1908, furnish grounds 
for optimism on the part of the laborer (and there were and possibly 
still are many such) have a worthy opponent in Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 
Eliminating the fluctuations by use of the moving average,® this 
writer, in the Amebicak Economic Review for December, 1914, 
shows that in the trend of the series there is little encouragement 
to be found for the laborer. Dr. Rubinow is not willing to stop 
here, however. Taking advantage of certain later data, he has 
computed a series of index numbers purporting to show the trend 
of real wages from 1890 to 1912. In attempting this task he had 
certain difficulties to face. In the first place, the Bureau of Labor 
in 1908 ceased publishing information concerning either retail 
prices or wages. And it was not until 1912 (Bulletin No, 106) 
that a continuation was made of the study of these matters. For 
certain reasons when this work was continued the retail prices of 
only 16 articles of food from some 39 of the more important cities 
(instead of 30 articles from 68 localities as had been the case with 
the old series) were studied. An index, however, representing the 
price of these 16 articles running over the period 1890-1912 was 
constructed. Changes were also made in the form of presentation 

lA critique of Dr. I. M. Rubinow’s article on “The Recent Trend of Real 
Wages,” published in the Amebicak Economic Review, vol. IV (December, 
1914), p. 791. 

2 Bulletin No. 77. The series is as follows: 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1890 

98.6 

1899 

..101.7 

1891 


1900 

..103.0 

189S 


1901 

..100.7 

1893 


1909 

.. 98.5 

1894 

98.0 

1903 

..101.8 

1895 


1904 

..100.4 

1896 

104.9 

1905 

..101.4 

1897 

103.0 

1906 

..109.4 

1898 

101.9 

1907 

..101.5 

* Series known as 

the moving average 

is as follows: 


Five-year period 

Index 

Five-year period 

Index 

1890-1894 


1897-1901 

101.9 

1891-19W 


1898-1909 


1893-1896 

99.8 

1899-1903 


1893-1897 


1900-1904 

100.8 

1894-1898 


1901-1905 

100.8 

1896-1899 

109.1 

1909-1906 

100.7 

1896-1900 


1908-1907 

100.8 
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of the wage data, no index running over the whole period with the 
average of 1890-1899 as a base being computed. Fortunately 
enough information was given to enable Dr. Rubinow to construct 
such an index.^ Using these figures in conjunction with the new 
index numbers of the retail prices, he computes a series represent- 
ing real wages over the period 1890-1912. Table 1, taken from 
his article,® brings his figures together. Chart I, accompanying 
it, presents graphically his findings. 

Table 1. — Compittation of Index of Heal Wages, 1890-1915.^ 


Year 

Hours 
per week 

Wages 
per hour 

Full time 
weekly 
earnings 
per 

employee 

Retail 
prices of 
food 

Purchasing power meas- 
ured by retail prices of food 

Hourly 

wage 

Weekly 

wage 

1890 

100.1 

100.2 

101.3 

101.0 

98.3 

99.4 

1891 

100.9 

99.9 

100.8 

103.4 

96,6 

97.5 

1892 

10().7 

100.3 

101.0 

101 6 

98.7 

99.4 

18'93 

100.4 

101.2 

101.0 

104 1 

97.2 

97.6 

1894 

99.2 

98.9 

98.1 

99.2 

99.7 

08.0 

1895 

99.8 

08.0 

99 2 

97.1 

101.5 

102.2 

1890 

99.7 

100.0 

99.7 

95,2 

105.0 

104.7 

1897 

99.5 

99.6 

99.1 

9<) 7 

103.0 

102.5 

1898 

99.0 

100.2 

99.8 

99.7 

100.6 

100.1 

1899 

99.2 

101.4 

100 6 

100.8 

100 6 

99.8 

1900 

98.0 

104.7 

103.2 

103.0 

101.0 

100.2 

1901 

98.1 

107.0 

106.0 

108.5 

98.6 

96.8 

1902 

97.4 

112.0 

109.1 

114.6 

97.7 

94.8 

1903 

96.7 

115.5 

111.7 

114.7 

100.7 

97.8 

1904 

96.0 

116.3 

111.0 

116.2 

100 0 

96.0 

1905 

96.0 

119.0 

114.8 

116.4 

102.8 ! 

98.0 

1906 

95.4 

123.6 

117.9 

120 8 

102.7 

98.0 

1907 

95.1 

129 3 

128.0 

125.9 

102.7 

97.7 

1908 

94.5 

128.5 

121.4 

180.1 

98.8 

93.0 

1909 

91.4 

129.9 

122.0 

137.2 

94.7 

89.4 

1910 

93.8 

134.0 

125.7 

144 1 

93.0 

87.2 

1911 

93.8 

130.8 

127.2 

143.0 

95.8 

88.9 

1912 

93.0 

141.5 

131.6 

154.2 

91.8 

85.3 


1 Taken from page 811 of Dr. liubinow’s article. 


These figures even more than the ones previously computed by 
the Bureau of Labor offer the wage-earner small cause for re- 
joicing. And yet the data from which these figures are computed 
leave, we are forced to admit, much to be desired. No one, per- 
haps, more than Dr. Rubinow himself realizes the need of caution 

♦ For detailed information as to method of procedure sec AaoEiiCAK 
Economic Review, voL IV, pp. 793-817. 

5P. 811. 
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in drawing conclusions from data so limited. He warns us as 

follows :® 

Before these sweeping conclusions may be accepted, their general 
trustworthiness should be carefully scrutinized. It will be argued 
with justice that they are based upon an indifferent assortment of statis- 
tical data. Even up to 1907 the ‘Hndex of real wages*' derived from 
the above table is much more gloomy than the official index published 
in Bulletin 77 for the last time. . . . 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the table’ critically com- 
paring it column by column with the similar table published in Bulletin 
77 (p. 7). Such an examination will show that the index of “hours 
of labor,” although independently computed here, is practically iden- 
tical with the official index (in 1907, 9.5.1 against 95.0). The same is 
true of the index of wages per hour (129.3 as against 128.8 in 1907) ; 
and as a result the derivative indexes of **full time weekly wages” are 
not very far apart (in 1907, 123.0 against 122.4). 

The real difference is found in the “retail prices of food” (in 1907, 
125.9 against 120.6 in the old index). This difference, however, it 
will be remembered, has not been introduced by the writer. It is the 
new “official” index of Bulletin 105 as compared with the old “official” 
index of Bulletin 77. 

And he also says :* 

« P. 812. 

7 See Table I, p. 320. 

8 P. 801. 
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It is possible that the omitted articles® are those which have not 
risen in price quite as violently as some of those retained. The prices 
of coffee, tea, molasses, rice, prunes, salt beef or pork, etc., have surely 
not been so sensitive to price increase as were sirloin steak, pork chops, 
or strictly fresh eggs. It may be questioned how far any changes in 
the price of such luxuries as sirloin steak, pork chops, and eggs 
“strictly fresh,” would affect the status of the wage-worker's family. 
From this point of view the earlier figures would appear to be some- 
what more reliable, yet we have the official statement of the bureau 
(Bulletin 105, p. 6) that “these fifteen articles represent approximately 
two thirds of the expenditures for food by the average workingman's 
family." 

The present writer, therefore, no more desires to make, than he 
feels prepared to sustain, a sweeping condemnation of Dr. Rubi- 
now’s study. He has only praise for the work. The importance 
and timeliness of Dr. Rubinow’s subject, and the shadow of suspi- 
cion cast upon his results by their difference from the old series, 
prompts the desire, however, to ^^scrutinize carefully the general 
trustworthiness of the figures.” The preparation of his wage 
index, though accomplished by combining what would seem rather 
heterogeneous material, was by him step by step carefully scru- 
tinized and cautiously done, and, on the whole, would seem above 
serious criticism. The credibility of the series is also greatly 
enhanced by its close correspondence with the older index.^® It 
appears reasonably probable, therefore, that the wage figures are 
fairly representative. 

With the relative prices of food, however, the situation is some- 
what different. Here not only have we a very limited list of 


® (a) Articles quoted 
1 Sugar, granulated 
9 Wheat flour 
S Butter, creamery 

4 Milk, fresh 

5 Rib roast 

(b) Articles quoted u 
1 Coffee 
9 Tea 
S Veal 

4 Vinegar 

5 Bread, wheat 


p to 1907, and also for 19C 

6 T.ard. pure 

7 Corn meal 

8 strictly fresh 

9 Hens 
10 R^iund 

to IDOT. bill ouiilted for Ifl 

7 Beef, salt 

8 Be,; ns, dry 

9 salt 
10 Fish, frcdh 


-1913: 

11 Sirloin steak 
19 Ham, smoked 

13 P<trk chops 

14 Bacon, smoked 

15 Potatoes, Irish 
17-19^3: 

11 Prunes 
19 Fish, salt 

13 Million 

14 Apphis, evaporated 

15 Rice 


10 1 am aware of the criticism that can with truth be made that the figures 
are “full time’* wages, and thus cannot be taken as a measure of actual 
income of the wage-earner who may not be able to find full time em- 
ployment. Yet in the absence of figures with regard to unemployment, the 
study of the full time wage may be recognized as worth while. 
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articles included — a fact in itself justifying gome skepticism as to 
the representativeness of the material — ^but our suspicions are also 
aroused by the knowledge that the new index covering the 15 
articles by no means agrees with the older list covering 30. Is 
there no way by which we may test the trustworthiness of this 
new series ? A comparative study of the two index series may throw 
some light on the subject. Proceeding, let us first discover, if 
we may, why the two series differ. Since the two are based on the 
same price lists, the difference must be due either to the difference 
in methods of computation^^ used, or to the fact that the old series 
includes articles which the new one omits. In principle the two 
methods are essentially different, and in general the later method 
is certainly to be preferred. The question confronting us, how- 
ever is. Has the difference in methods given rise in this case to 
substantially different results? 

To recompute the old series using the new method is, of course, 
out of the question. A comparison of the relative price of several 
individual articles as computed by the old and by the new method 
is given in Table 2. Each of these relative prices was made up 
from several quotations, A glance at the table shows that the 
difference in no case is significant. When the variation in methods 
gives rise to no significant differences in the relative prices of the 
individual articles, although in the case of each article the price 
was compounded of numerous samples, it is not likely that any 
serious discrepancy in the series as a whole would be due to method. 
To this evidence add the fact that for a period of eight years 
the old and new series almost coincide, although the differing 
methods apply to the whole period, and it is obvious that we must 
look elsewhere for the cause of the difference in the curves. On 
the other hand, what evidence, other than general impressions re- 
garding prices, have we that the divergence is due to ^^a one-^sided 
selection of articles”? To answer this question I have prepared 
series of indexes^* covering the omitted articles (see Table 3). 

For the reasons for change in method of computation and the difference 
in the methods see Bulletin No. 156, p. 364. 

12 The series was obtained by striking a simple average of the indexes of 
the 15 omitted articles. In the light of facts presented above anent the 
accuracy of the old and new methods I feel that no serious error has been 
introduced in this computation. It is shown in Bulletin No. 77 that there 
is no signiffoant difference between the weighted and the simple average in 
the old series, I have assumed that the simple average in our case was reason- 
ably accurate. 



Table 3. — ^Relative Retail Pbices of Sevebal Articles as Computed by Old akd New Methods. 
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The old series, the new series covering 16 articles, and my own 
series covering the omitted 16 articles have been brought together 
in Table 4 and graphically presented on Chart II. It will be 
readily seen that just at the time (about 1897) when the new 
series begins to rise above the old one, the series representing the 
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Table 4. — Compabison op the New Sebies, the Old SEBiEi, and the Sebieb 
Repbesenting the Omitted Fifteen Abticleb. 


Year 

New series 
(15 articles) 

Old series 
(30 articles) 

Series covering the 
omitted 15 articles 

18^ 

101.9 

100.4 

100.6 

1891 

103.4 

103.8 

103.4 

1899 

101.6 

101.9 

100.0 

1893 

104.1 

104.4 

103.1 

1894 

99.0 

99.7 

100.8 

1895 

97.1 

97.8 

98.8 

1896 

95.0 

95.5 

96.4 

1897 

96.7 

96.3 

95.9 

1898 

99.7 

98.7 

97.8 

1899 

100.8 

99.5 

99.3 

1900 

103.0 

101.1 

100.7 

1901 

108.5 

105.0 

100.7 

1900 

11*4,6 

110.9 

106.6 

1903 

114.7 

110.3 

105.9 

1904 

116.0 

111.7 

105.8 

1905 

116.4 

110.4 

107.4 

1906 

100.3 

115.7 

111.3 

1907 

105.9 

100.6 

1 114.7 

1908 

130.1 


I 

1909 

137.0 


1 

1910 

144.1 


i 

1911 

14v3.0 



1919 

154.0 



1913 

163.4 


j_ 


15 omitted articles begins to fall below it, and at about the same 
rate. The evidence, therefore, would appear to be convincing that 
the ‘‘one-sided selection of articles” is responsible for the dif- 
ference between the new and old series. 

What, then, are we to say with regard to the representativeness 
of the new series? We have, on the one hand, the statement of 
the Bureau of Labor that “these fifteen articles (included in the 
new series ) represent approximately two thirds of the expenditures 
for food by the average workingman’s family.” We know, on 
the other hand, that the information on which this statement was 
based was gathered in 1901, and in a population so changing in 
composition as is ours, it is at least a question whether the habits 
of living have remained relatively the same over this period of ten 
or more years. It would certainly be strange if the workman’s 
diet remained unchanged when substitutes for the increasingly 
costly articles were to be had at prices that had not risen. But 
even waiving these matters, we should have to face the fact that 
materials representing one third of the food expenditures of 
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laborers were to be found on the list of ‘‘omitted articles.” These 
considerations would seem to lead us almost inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the new series is not an altogether accurate measure 
of the relative prices of the food consumed by laborers. 

If this reasoning be just, it would seem that Dr. Rubinow’s 
results, based as they are upon the newer and more radical series, 
exaggerate somewhat the gloom of the situation. To stop, how- 
ever, with simply a criticism of Dr. Rubinow’s results would ac- 
complish little. Can we not go farther and construct from exist- 
ing data a series which shall be somewhat more representative? 
I think this can be done. From 1890 to 1907 we have the old 
series computed by the Bureau of Labor which, in the light of 
the above discoveries, and also from the very fact that it represents 
30 articles instead of 15, would seem more representative of the 
facts. But what of the years subsequent to 1907? Turning to 
Chart III we note that the series covering the omitted articles, 
after dropping well below both the others, by 1902 runs a course 
parallel to them as far as we have the data. What general in- 

Table 5. — CoMPTTTATTOx OF Recent Real Wa6e Index Setites. 




I 

! 

' " ■ " 

Purchasing power of 


Hours 

' Wages 

Full time 

Retail 

wages as measured by 

Year 

per 

per 

weekly earnings 

prices 

retail prices of food 


week 

hour 

per employee 

(old series) 

Hourly wage 

Weekly wage 


j 






1890 

101.1 

100.2 

101.3 

102.4 

97.9 

98.9 

1891 

100.9 

99.9 

100.8 

103.8 

Do.a 

97.1 

189‘2 

100.7 

100.3 

101.0 

101.9 

98.4 

99.1 

1893 

100.4 

101.2 

101.6 

I 104.4 

96.9 

97.S 

1804 

99.2 

98 9 

:98.l 

99.7 

99.2 

98.4 

1895 

09.8 

98 6 

99.2 

97.8 

100.8 

101.4 

1896 

99.7 

i 100 0 

99.7 

95.5 

104.7 

104 4 

1897 

99.5 

99.6 

f99.l 

96, .3 

103.4 

102.9 

1898 

99.6 

100,2 

99.8 

98.7 

101.5 

101.1 

1899 

99.2 

101.4 

100.6 

99.5 

101.9 

101.1 

1900 

98.6 

104.7 

108.2 

101.1 

108.6 

102.1 

1901 

98.1 

107.0 

106.0 

106.2 

101.7 

99.8 

1902 

97.4 

112.0 1 

109.1 

110.9 

101.0 

98.4 

1908 

96.7 

116.5 

111,7 

110.8 

104.7 

101.8 

1904 

96.0 

116.3 

111.0 

111.7 

104.1 

99.9 

1905 

96.0 

119.6 

114.8 

112.4 

106.4 

102.1 

1906 

95.4 

128.6 

117.9 

116.7 

! 106.8 

101.9 

1907 

95.1 

129.3 

123.0 

120.6 

107.2 

102.0 

1908 

94.6 

128 6 

121,4 

ms 

108.0 

97.8 

1909 

94.4 

129.9 

122.6 

131.9 

98.6 

92.9 

1910 

93.8 

134.0 

126.7 

m.s 

96.6 

90.6 

1911 

93 8 

186.8 

127.2 

137.7 

99.0 

92.4 

1912 

98.0 

141.6 

181.6 

148.9 

95.0 

88.4 
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Table 6. — Comparison of Revised Results with Dr. Rubinow’s. 



Hourly wage 

Weekly wage 

Year 

Rubinow’s 

series 

Revised 

scries 

Rubinow’s 

series 

Revised 

scries 

1890 

98.3 

97.9 

99.4 

98.9 

1891 

96.6 

96.9 

97.5 

97.1 

1899 

98.7 

98.4 

99.4 

99.1 

1893 

97.9 

96.9 

97.6 

97.3 

1894 

99.7 

99.9 

98.9 

98.4 

1895 

101.5 

100.8 

109.9 

101.4 

1896 

105.0 

104.7 

104.7 

104.4 

1897 

103.0 

103.4 

109.5 

109.9 

1898 

100.5 

101.5 

100.1 

101.1 

1899 

100.6 

101.9 

99.8 

101.1 

1900 

101.6 

103.6 

100.9 

109.1 

1901 

98.6 

101.7 

96.8 

99.8 

1909 

97.7 

101.0 

94.3 

1 98.4 

1903 

100.7 

104.7 

97.3 

1 101.3 

1904 

100.0 

104.1 

96.0 

99.9 

1905 

109.8 

106.4 

98.6 

109.1 

1906 

109.7 

106.8 

98.0 

101.9 

1907 

109.7 

107.9 

97.7 

! 109.0 

1908 

98.8 

1 103.0 

93.0 

1 97.3 

1909 

94.7 

I 98.5 

89.4 

1 99.9 

1910 

93.0 

96.5 

87.9 

1 90.6 

1911 

95,3 

99.0 

88.9 

1 99.4 

1919 

1913 

91.8 

95.0 

85.3 

88.4 
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formation we have regarding prices would lead us to think that 
coffee, tea, molasses, rice, prunes, salt beef or pork, etc., have 
not risen in price since 1907 as did sirloin, pork chops, or strictly 
fresh eggs, i. that the omitted articles surely have not risen 
since 1907 at a greater rate than did the articles on the new list. 
If we are safe in making this guess — that omitted articles have 
not risen at a greater rate— we are afforded a convenient and, I 
think, not inaccurate method of estimating the course of the prices 
of the 30 articles. If the new series and the relative prices of the 
omitted articles are to continue their parallel course, the series 
representing the 30 articles must keep its intermediate position. 
So by continuing the curve representing the old series in a course 
parallel to that of the new series we should have a pretty close 
estimate of its true course. And, although this curve represents 
no actual data, I am inclined to believe that it is closer to the 
truth than the new series. By extending the curve on Chart II 
and using, in conjunction with Dr. Rubinow’s wage series, the fig- 
ures thus derived, it has been possible, in Table 5, to compute an 
index series representing real wages from 1890 to 191S. Table 
6 and Chart III show the recent course of real weekly wages as 
computed by Dr. Rubinow and as I have computed them.^® 

^ It is evident that the results thus obtained do not present so 
gloomy a picture as Dr. Rubinow’s. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that, even if we discard altogether the more radical new 
series and depend upon a more conservative series thus obtained, 
there is nothing in the facts — ^as far as these figures may be taken 
as representative of the facts — ^which can give the wage-worker 
cause for rejoicing, and that the doctrine so popular in certain 
quarters that while the rich have grown rapidly richer in recent 
years the poor have also steadily risen in the scale of economic 
welfare, has no foundation in fact. 

F. W. Jones. 

Columbia University. 

xs The real hourly wage of my results shows approximately the same diver- 
gences from Dr. Rubinow’s figures as does the real weekly wage. Therefore 
the scries have not been plotted. 



OPEN PRICE ASSOCIATIONS" 


Legalized price maintenance has been extensively advocated 
among manufacturers for avoiding the evils of price cutting upon 
identified products by jobbers and retailers. Another widely dif- 
ferent plan for stabilizing prices also of unidentified products 
among manufacturers themselves is being received with increasing 
favor. Although in a number of respects the motives are not the 
same, the chief difference between the two policies lies in the atti- 
tude toward future prices. Price maintenance proposes fixed 
prices for future transactions; the new so-called “open price’* 
policy* proposes nothing with respect to prices except that they 
shall be made “intelligently.” Each manufacturer fixes his own 
selling price as he sees fit and changes it when he so desires ; but in 
fixing prices he should have the fullest and most accurate knowl- 
edge of market conditions, of what other firms in the same line are 
doing, in price, in tonnage, stocks, shipments, rebates, discounts, 
and the like.* The underlying theory is that instability and dis- 
organization of business are due chiefly to ignorance or misinform- 
ation as to actual market conditions and as to costs of manufactur- 

^The data upon open price associations upon which the following article is 
based have been secured from documentary material and from personal inter- 
views and personal correspondence with officers and members of these or- 
ganizations. A small amount of material may be secured from trade journals 
and other sources, to some of which reference is made below. 

2 The terms “open price,” “open price policy,” and “open price association” 
were first given prominence in the year I&IS in a book entitled The New 
Competition, by Arthur Jerome Eddy, a Chicago lawyer. The greater part 
of the work is occupied by a description of present-day competitive 
methods, but it also contains (chs. 9 and 10) a constructive plan for a type 
of association which was designed to eliminate some of the evils and wastes of 
competition. The book has been read by increasing numbers of business men, 
who generally credit Mr. Eddy with originating the plan. Mr. Eddy is at 
present legal counsel for a number of these organizations. 

2 Clark McKercher, in Transactions of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, No. 98, 1915, p. 178. Mr. Eddy defines the “open” prices as “a 
price that is open and aboveboard, that is known both to competitors and 
customers, that is marked wherever practicable in plain figures on every 
article produced, that is accurately printed in every price list issued — a price 
about which there is no secrecy, no evasions, no preferences. In contract 
work it means that every bid made and every modification thereof shall be 
known to every competitor for the order; it means that even the cunning and 
unscrupulous competitor may have this information.” The New Competition, 
p. 110. 
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ing and marketing. Accurate knowledge upon these matters is 
declared to be a sufficient remedy.^ 

To provide this information most efficiently, cooperation among 
concerns engaged in the same line of business has been found neces- 
sary. Open price associations which adhere strictly to the policy 
aim simply to provide the machinery for the collection and dissem- 
ination of the desired knowledge concerning market conditions. 
They may be described as associations of competitors formed for 
the purpose of improving business conditions through the inter- 
change of information and opinion as to prices and other factors 
relating to business transacted.*^ 

Spread of Open Price Associations 

The movement toward the formation of open price associations 
has taken hold in all parts of the United States and in widely 
different industries.® In the textile branch, among the iSrst to 
adopt the plan were about thirty-five of the important finishing 
firms (bleachers, dyers, and printers) who early in 1914 united to 
form the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics.^ 
Its success has stimulated the formation of similar associations 
among textile manufacturers, such as the Gingham Association, 
formed in the fall of 1915 by the leading gingham mills; and local 
associations of mill owners at Fall River and New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts.® Knit goods manufacturers have recently united and 
the matter has been actively agitated among white goods bleacher- 
ies, silk goods manufacturers, and among mill owners in Southern 
cotton centers.® Interest in textile circles became so active that 

♦ “Knowledge regarding bids and prices actually made is all that is neces- 
sary to keep prices at reasonably stable and normal levels.” Ibid,, p. 121. 

8 In the following, the term “open price association” will be applied to all 
organizations of competitors which have adopted more or less fully open price 
methods. 

8 Estimates as to the numbers of open price associations in operation vary 
so widely — from twenty to “hundreds” — as to be practically worthless. It 
seems that the lower estimate is somewhat too conservative. It is true that 
the number of associations which have adopted the plan in its entirety is not 
large, and of these but few are of national importance. Cf, New. York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Not. 12, 1915. 

7 This association was organized in close conformity with the plan proposed 
by Mr. Eddy, who has been its counsel since organization. 

• Cf. Journal of Commerce, Oct. SO, 1915; Feb. 29, 1916; Apr. 3, 1916; 
May 27, 1916. 

Jan. 4, 1916. 
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the largest trade organization, the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, took up the study of open price methods.^® As a 
result of this investigation, a project is now under consideration 
for a reorganization of the National Association which will involve 
an extension of its activities so as to include a bureau for the inter- 
change of market and price information and opinion which is the 
essence of open price policy. Among manufacturers of woolens 
and worsteds agitation extending over many months bore fruit in 
the formation of the Woolen Goods Exchange. Though at present 
including only fourteen firms, some of these are the largest in the 
United States.^^ The Woolen Goods Exchange was organized 
under the auspices of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, the secretary-treasurer of that trade organization being 
also the secretary of the exchange. 

In the lumber industry, the adoption of open price methods 
is being pushed. The Southern Pine Association, the successor 
to the Southern Pine Manufacturers Association, declared illegal 
by a Missouri supreme court decision, is considering an extension 
of its work so as to place it upon an open price basis.^^ Another 
trade organization, the Western Pine Manufacturers, has a de- 
partment known as the Information Bureau which has carried on 
open price work since 1912. Affiliation with this particular de- 

10 C/. ihid.f Nov. 11, 12 and 15, 1915; Oct, 30, 1915; and especially Jan. 4, 
1916. Also Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
No. 98, 1915, pp. 176 et seq, 

11 The American Woolen Company and the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany are among the members. There are several other exchanges operating 
along lines similar to the Woolen Goods Exchange. Among them are: Pipe 
Fittings and Valve Exchange, Brass and Copper Statistical Exchange, Range 
Boiler Exchange, Fine Cotton Goods Exchange, Tubular Plumbing Goods 
Exchange, Meter Manufacturers’ Exchange, National Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers* Exchange, Rubber Association, Druggist Sundries Division. 

12 One of the recent recommendations of the board of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association was that the association create a committee of sales 
to consist of twenty-five members and to have a permanent salaried secretary 
to gather information as to actual sales and selling prices, this information to 
be published in the association’s weekly bulletin. The recommendation sug- 
gested that members pledge themselves to make daily reports to the secretary 
of the committee showing an accurate abstract of actual sales, specifying 
quantities, prices, grades, and rates of freight. Southern Lumberman, Feb. 
10, 1917, p. 27 ; American Lumberman, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 420. Cf, also report of 
Committee in Accounting and Statistics, Southern Lumberman, Feb. 17, 1917, 
p. 97. For purposes of association, <?/. American Lumberman, Dec. 5, 1914, 
p. 40. 
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partment is open only to members of the trade association, but is 
optional with them ; nevertheless, practically all of the larger mills 
and many of the smaller have joined. The most notable example of 
open price associations among lumber manufacturers is furnished 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers Association of America.^® Orig- 
inally merely a trade association, it has recently adopted the open 
price plan in its entirety and began operating under it March 1, 
1917. It is intended that eventually all hardwoods shall be in- 
cluded, but in the beginning its operation is to be confined to oak, 
the lumber most commonly produced by members.^* 

In the steel, iron, and hardware business, one of the oldest open 
price associations and one which has received considerable pub- 
licity is the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society,^® embracing 
many of the large iron and steel interests not identified with the 
Steel Corporation. It has been in successful operation since May, 
1911, and at the outset included twenty-five firms. Another open 
price organization, the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, con- 
sists of eight firms representing about ninety per cent of the metal 
lath production of the country. Manufacturers of tacks are or- 
ganized to carry out open price methods in the National Associa- 
tion of Tack Manufacturers. The Pressed Metal Association 
comprises twelve of the largest firms manufacturing metal stamp- 
ings. The National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, the Manganese Steel Founders Society, and the National 

13 Cf. Draft of Proposed Plan for Establishing Open Competition among 
Hardwood Manufacturers. Prepared by a Committee Appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers Association on Dec. 15, 1916. 
Approved by the Board of Governors, Jan. 29, 1917. (Reprinted in American 
Lumberman, Feb. 3, 1917, pp. 43-4^3; see also Southern Lumberman, Feb. 3, 
1917, pp. 23 et seq.) 

i*The Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association issues a series of sales 
reports upon the basis of reports made by members, an approach toward open 
price methods. Southern Lumberman, Jan. 27, 1917, p. 34; SU Louie Lumber- 
man, Feb. 1, 1917, p. 68. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association added during 1916 a statistical 
bureau which issues information upon trade conditions based upon reports 
received currently from about 125 members. American Lumberman, Feb. 3, 
1917, p. 40. 

The Oak Manufacturers Association is also considering a reporting plan. 
St Louis Lumberman, Feb. 1, 1917. 

i«Upon the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society, cf. Journal of Com' 
merce, Nov. 11, 1915. Also testimony of John Sterling Dean, in the case 
United States v. the U, S. Steel Corf oration and others. District Court of 
U. S., New Jersey district. Transcript of record, voL II, pp. 797 et seq. 
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Association of Brass Manufacturers may be added to the list of 
associations which have adopted the open price plan. 

In the leather trade, the National Association of Tanners is 
urging the formation of open price associations among its mem- 
bers. At present, only one of the sub-groups, the upper leather 
group, is operating under the plan, but it is expected that other 
groups of leather manufacturers will follow shortly.^® The Cut 
Sole Manufacturers Association has been in existence for about six 
years. Following unsuccessful attempts to fix prices in 1909 and 
1910, the Leather Belting Exchange^^ was started in August, 1915, 
as an open price organization with a membership which has subse- 
quently grown to include thirty-eight concerns engaged in leather 
belting manufacture and representing about 65 per cent of the 
total production of the United States. 

A number of territorial associations employing open price 
methods are said to exist in the milling industry.^® Among as- 
bestos manufacturers, the Asbestos Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Asbestos Brake Lining Association, and the Asbestos 
Paper Manufacturers Association have adopted a modified plan for 
reporting actual sales, prices, and stocks. Many members of the 
American Faced Brick Association have united to carry out in 
part the open price methods through the central office of the trade 
organization.^® Michigan salt producers have adopted the open 
price form of cooperation in the Salt Producers Association; so 
also the manufacturers of optical goods.^® It is unnecessary to 
proceed further with the enumeration. It is sufficiently clear that 
the importance of some and the wide variety of industries affected 
render this type of organization deserving of detailed study 

18 E,g., the heavy leather, fancy leather, and the upholstery leather groups. 

17 For information upon the Leather Belting Exchange, consult printed 
copies of two speeches held at the Babson Conferences on Codperative Competi- 
tion, one by the secretary of the Exchange, Louis W. Arny, Sept., 1915, the 
other by Mr. W. V. Spaulding, Sept., 1916. 

18 Of the half dozen millers associations said to be operating upon an open 
price basis, specific information could be secured concerning only the Ohio 
Millers State Association. 

18 C/. in this connection the speech of Mr. J. Parker D. Fiske before meet- 
ing of New England Builders Supply Association, Feb. 20, 1917. Outlined in 
the Annual Official Program, pp. 84 et seq. 

28 The Optical Manufacturers Association adopted the open price plan in 
June, 1916. Thirteen firms located in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Michigan are at present included in the 
membership. 

To the open price associations mentioned above, may be added the National 
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Orgcmization md Operation of Price Associations 

Origin. The associations of competing firms through which the 
open price plan is put into operation may be organized specifically 
for that purpose, as some of the textile associations.** The larger 
number of associations are developments of trade organizations, 
which either have been fully converted into open price associations, 
or have established departments for the interchange of information 
as to prices obtained in actual sales, stocks, etc., and encourage 
their members to participate in the work.** Often information is 
cleared through the office of the secretary of the trade association, 
but in other cases special secretaries and agencies are employed. 

Objects. The ultimate purpose of every open price association 
is to effect greater stability and increased profit in the business of 
its members through cooperation along certain lines. The im- 
mediate object as declared in the articles of association is usually 
to provide means whereby the final result is to be accomplished. 
Provision for the collection and distribution of information is 
essential. To quote from the plan of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers Association,** the purpose is : ‘‘To disseminate among members 
accurate knowledge of production and marketing, so that each 
member may gauge the market intelligently instead of guessing at 
it ; to make competition open and aboveboard instead of secret and 
concealed ; to substitute in estimating market conditions frank and 
full statements of our competitors for the frequently colored and 
misleading statements of the buyer.” More specifically stated is 
the fifth object of the Bridge Builders’ Society “to establish frank- 
ness regarding bids, terms, and prices actually made.”** Although 
in some cases, the objects are stated in very general terms,** the 

Association of Stationers and Manufacturers and the Tobacco Merchants As- 
sociation; others are said to be in operation among manufacturers of rigid 
electrical conduits, powder, beet sugar, and knives. A portion of the mem- 
bership of the National Association of Steel Furniture Manufacturers is also 
operating under the open price plan. 

National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, local associa- 
tions at New Bedford and Fall River. The Pressed Metal Association and 
the Leather Belting Exchange are also examples. 

^^E,g,, the National Association of Tanners, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Hardwood Manufacturers Association. 

American Lumberman, Feb. 3, 1917, p. 42. 

28 United States v. 17. 8. Steel Corporation et ah Transcript of Record, vol. 
II, p. 807. 

For instance, the object of the Cut Sole Manufacturers Association is “to 
promote social intercourse and general prosperity of those engaged in the cut 
sole business.” By-laws, art. I. 
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larger associations specify with considerable detail what they in- 
tend to do, Li addition to the main purpose of providing ma- 
chinery for the exchange of information, bringing about standard- 
ization of product and facilitating the adoption of a uniform cost 
accounting system are often mentioned. Both are desirable for the 
effective operation of open price methods. The objects of the Cot- 
ton Finishers Association^^ include others also; but only three of 

2T Article II of the Constitution of the National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics reads; 

“The objects of the association are as follows; 

“A. To promote publicity in the transaction of business, and to promote 
cordial and friendly relations among members, by means of monthly and other 
stated meetings, thereby removing, so far as possible, misunderstandings and 
ill feelings due to the spreading of false reports and baseless charges, and to 
ignorance of conditions prevailing in the industry. 

“B. To collect and disseminate accurate information relating to the finishing 
of cotton fabrics, to the end that each finislier, however small his output, may 
be placed, in so far as data for the intelligent conduct of his business goes, 
on a footing of equality with other finishers. 

“C. To cooperate with customers in the maintaining of high standards in the 
manufacturing and finishing of cotton fabrics. 

“D. To devise a scientific system of cost accounting, to the end that every 
one engaged in the industry may accurately know the cost of his output. In 
this connection, it is not the purpose of the Association to impose upon any 
member any cost items or to use in any manner the cost system as a means 
for controlling prices. The sole object is to secure, if possible, the adoption of 
a scientific system of cost accoimting, without in any manner .seeking to have 
disclosed the actual costs of a member. In this connection the Association is 
in hearty accord with legislation now pending in Congress looking toward the 
adoption of uniform scientific cost systems. 

“E. To take up and carefully consider sanitary, hygienic and safety meas- 
ure/ and appliances and, in this connection, the insurance and pensioning of 
employes and the welfare of employes generally, and to cooperate with legis- 
lative and other public bodies in the framing of laws along these lines. 

“F. The bringing out into the open of all competitive conditions and the 
introduction of the open price policy, to the end that whatever price informa- 
tion is distributed to producers and consumers, it will be absolutely accurate. 

“IMPORTANT: There are no penalties of any kind or character connected 
with the operation of the Association. Members may or may not file informa- 
tion called for by the Reporting Plan hereafter set forth; if they do not file 
they get no information; if they do file, they get like information in return. 

“There is nothing secret about either the meetings or the operations of the 
Association. All its proceedings are reduced to writing and carefully kept 
in the minutes. Customers may attend meetings and become familiar with 
the operations of the organization. Members are free to invite competitors, 
who are not members, to attend meetings of the Association. 

“Nothing in the plan or operation of the Association shall be understood or 
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them are closely connected with the open price plan: (a) to pro- 
mote publicity in the transaction of business, (b) to devise a scien- 
tific system of cost accounting, (c) to introduce the open price 
policy. Other purposes are not peculiar to open price associations 
and may be attempted by organizations having nothing to do with 
costs or prices. 

Membership. The membership of open price associations may 
include firms located in all parts of the country.^® More often 
members are drawn from a smaller area, a large section,^® or a 
single state,®® while some associations are confined to firms in a 
small locality. Nevertheless, for successful operation it is impor- 
tant that territory be sufficiently limited to permit ready exchange 
of information and meetings of members at frequent intervals. As 
a consequence, associations whose membership covers a wide area 
have found it advisable to divide into smaller sections.®^ Also, 
where there is much specialization among members of a large or- 
ganization, sub-grouping of members may be made upon a product 
basis, as in the case of the Tanners Association. 

Membership in open price associations is ordinarily open to any 
firm, corporation, or individual in good standing engaged in the 
particular line of business in the territory covered, which will 
agree to comply with the provisions of the constitution and by- 
laws and other rules of the organization, and to pay the required 
dues and fees. Where trade associations have taken up the work, 
membership in these is usually a prerequisite for participation in 
the open price plan;®® but membership in the former is in most 

construed as directly or indirectly restraining the freedom of any member 
to at all times quote such prices and terms as he pleases, each member being as 
free to compete for business as he would be if the Association did not exist.” 

Hardwood Manufacturers Association of America, National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, Leather Belting Exchange. 

Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society, Pressed Metal Association, 
Optical Manufacturers Association. 

^oE.g., Ohio Millers State Association. 

31 Local associations at Fall River and New Bedford, Mass. 

82 The Leather Belting Exchange divides its members into Eastern imd 
Western groups. Spaulding, p. 5. 

The members of the American Faced Brick Association participating in the 
open price plan are subdivided upon what is nominally a product basis, 
according to varieties of brick, but for practical purposes is also roughly 
geographical, because of the difference in the varieties produced by different 
sections. 

^^E.g., Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association. 
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cases unrestricted. Application to the secretary, agreement to 
abide by the constitution and by-laws, and the payment of dues 
satisfy the requirements for admission to membership in the Ohio 
Millers State Association.^^ Unanimous election is required for 
entrance into the American Tack Manufacturers Association.®® 
To become a member of the Cotton Finishers Association, a con- 
cern engaged in the trade must be proposed for membership by a 
member, be approved by a majority of the executive committee, 
and be elected by a majority of members.®® Since it is to the 
advantage of open price associations to have as complete a mem- 
bership as possible, restrictions upon membership are practically 
non-existent. To defray the expenses, certain associations require 
the payment of an initiation fee in addition to periodical dues.®^ 
Others confine their financial requirements to annual dues and as- 
sessments which vary in amount according to the scope of associa- 
tion activity. The initiation fees are fixed in amount, but the 
annual dues are often graded according to the capacity of 
members.®* 

Members pledge themselves to give certain information regard- 
ing their business to the central oflSce and have the right to receive 
information so long as they live up to their part of the agreement. 
No penalties are imposed for failure to make reports except the 
withholding of information reported by other members. Outside 
of the agreement to give information and to pay dues, no obliga- 
tions are imposed upon the members of an open price association. 

3^ Constitution, Ohio Millers State Association, art. II, sec. 1. Section 2 
provides that firms or corporations other than those engaged in manufacture 
of flour or meal may become associate members, having all privileges of regu- 
lar members except voting. This is unusual. 

85 Articles of American Association of Tack Manufacturers, art. I. 

80 Constitution, National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, art. IV, 
sec. 1. 

87 For instance, the initiation fee required by the Pressed Metal Associa- 
iion is $50. 

88 The annual dues of the members of the Pressed Metal Association are 
based upon the volume of sales of metal stampings and range from $200 to 
$1,000 a year. The American Tack Manufacturers Association levies dues of 
5 cents per 100 lbs. The Ohio Millers Stale Association has a graded list of 
annual dues according to the daily mill capacity, from $10 for mills of less 
than 60 bbls., $15 for 100-200 bbl, mills, and higher for larger capacity. (Con- 
stitution, art. IV, sec. 1.) 

The Cut Sole Manufacturers Association requires a fixed an n util payment 
of $70 (By-laws, art. 5). In the National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, the dues vary from $100 to $200 per hot mill per year. 
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Meetings. Frequent meetings are an important feature in the 
operation of successful open price. Many of the associations 
hold monthly sessions,®” others at greater intervals.*® At these 
meetings, general business conditions and other topics are consid- 
ered, but it is to discussion of prices that greatest interest at- 
taches. Upon the basis of information which has come through the 
operation of the reporting system, members ask and answer ques- 
ions as to the details of past transactions, reasons for quoting 
prices, methods of figuring costs and the like. There is, of course, 
great danger that the discussion may consciously or unconsciously 
shift to future prices unless the members have been duly impressed 
with the importance of guarding against express or implied refer- 
ence to future prices. Many associations have adopted a policy 
of having competent counsel present at every meeting to keep the 
discussion clearly within legal limits and to pass upon the legality 
of any action. Some associations also make a practice of filing 
minutes of meetings with the Federal Trade Commission; or at 
least leaving them open to inspection by authorities. 

Officers. The officers of open price associations are the usual 
officers of formal organizations, such as president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer, with a board of directors or an executive 
committee, and occasionally both.*^ The attorney or counsel is 
classed as an officer in the American Tack Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.*® With the exception of the secretary and attorney, the 
officers are members of the association, serving usually without 
compensation. The duties of the president, vice-president, and 

30 The following hold monthly meetings: “Asbestos Textile Manufacturers 
Association, Colton r'inishers Association, Bridge Builders’ and Structural 
Society. Meetings of the Pressed Mctjil Association are held monthly in differ- 
ent cities covering the territory from Detroit to Boston in a year. The 
Leather Belting Exchange members meet monthly in two groups. The meeting 
of the Western Grouj) is held in Chicago; this is reheld in New York a week 
later. Every three months a joint meeting is held alternately at Chicago and 
New York. 

40 The Cut Sole Manufacturers Association holds eight regular meetings 
per year. In the American Tack Association, regular meetings are called by 
the secretary, ten days’ notice being given to members. 

41 Officers of the Pressed Metal Association are president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. The last two arc held by an acting commissioner. 
There is also an executive board. Cotton Finishers Association: president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and executive committee; American Tack 
Association: president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, attorney, executive 
committee. 

42 Agreement, American Tack Manufacturers Association, sec. 8. 
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treasurer are not different from those pertaining to such offices. 
On the other hand, the secretary is more often than not a paid offi- 
cial, not a member of the association. The duties of the secretary, 
when he has charge of the clearing of information will be described 
below in connection with the discussion of the reporting plan. 

The Central Office, A central office where reports are received 
from members of the association and from which information based 
thereon is distributed is necessary for the operation of an open 
price association. Three methods of providing this may be dis- 
tinguished. Certain associations such as the Bridge Builders’ 
Society, Cotton Finishers’ Association, and the Leather Belting 
Exchange have their own central offices in charge of salaried secre- 
taries.^® Under the second, the open price associations may ex- 
change information through the secretary of the trade organization 
where in some cases special bureaus or departments have been 
provided for the work. A third method is that of several organiza- 
tions reporting to a single office not connected with any one of 
them.^* This office may be in charge of an impartial individual or 
firm which undertakes to combine the work of several associations, 
no one of which is willing to maintain a separate office. 

The Reporting Plan. The reporting plan is the essential feature 
of any open price association. It is in this that associations differ 
most widely ; and it is the character of the reporting plan which in- 
dicates how far open price methods have been adopted by any asso- 
ciation. The reporting plan must, of course, be adapted to the 
nature and volume of each business and to the extent to which 
members are able and willing to cooperate in furnishing informa- 
tion to be passed on to competing concerns. Two general types 
of reporting plans may be distinguished. The first is that em- 
ployed in contract work, adapted to businesses in which it is 
customary to ask for and receive bids upon specific pieces of work, 
no two sets of specifications being alike. The plan of the Bridge 
Builders’ and Structural Society well illustrates this type.^® Each 

*3 The open price work of the Pressed Met«al Association is in the hands of 
a Boston firm of certified public accountants and industrial engineers, a repre- 
sentative of which has charge of the association office. 

^^The National Association of Brass Manufacturers combines with others 
in clearing through a Chicago office. The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
operates through the Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries (Chicago). 

Cf. United States v. U, 8. Steel Corporation. Transcript of Record, vol. 
II, pp. 797 et seq. Also New York Journal of Commerce , Nov. 11, 1915. Ref- 
erences to reports are made in the Iron Age, July 18, 1912; Jan. 20, 1916. Of 
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member of the society pledges himself to make reports to the 
central office. When a bid for a certain piece of work is made 
by any member, a copy is sent at once to the central office in charge 
of a paid secretary. These bids may be sent in open or sealed. If 
the bids are open, the information in the reports is exchanged at 
once between all competitors bidding upon the same contracts. If 
firms A, B, C, and D have made bids upon the structural ironwork 
of a New York office building, they send their reports to the secre- 
tary unsealed. The information is immediately interchanged, so 
that each firm knows what the others have bid. The firms that do 
not make bids get none of this information But if the firm D 
sends in its bid sealed, the information as to its bid is withheld from 
the other bidders until after the contract is closed. Likewise in- 
formation as to the other bids is withheld from D. The practice 
of making sealed bids was used quite frequently by m.embers during 
the early stages of the organization, but the members of the 
structural society soon gave it up as unnecessary. After putting 
in one bid, any firm is free to revise its bid after seeing the others, 
as radically and as often as it pleases. Nevertheless, the practice 
of revising so late as to prevent others from doing likewise is dis- 
couraged. Upon the basis of these daily reports of contracts and 
bids and other information secured from members, the secretary 
compiles statistics as to the totals of contracts, tonnage and rela- 
tion to capacity, in addition to the frequent reports upon sales and 
contracts.*® 

interest is also a reference to the method of submitting bids, Iron Age, July 1, 
1915, p. 57. Upon reporting plans in general, cf, Eddy, pp. 122 et seq. 

4«The reporting plan of the National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics is similar because the work is usiiaUy done on contract. At the be- 
ginning each member sent in prices then in existence with names of customers, 
terms, and conditions. Each member reports daily as soon as made every 
quotation, verbal or written, giving the name of the customer, description of 
work, quantity, terms, discounts, and all inducements, direct and indirect, 
offered to secure the order or contract. Each week each member files with the 
secretary, on a specially prepared blank, statistical information as to the 
quantity of orders, in pounds or yards, and the number of days’ work ahead. 
This information is classified by the secretary, who makes daily and weekly 
reports to the members, sending to each member, however, only that informa- 
tion which concerns the branch of the finishing trade in which he is engaged, 
unless specially requested to do otherwise. An exception to the general pro- 
cedure is made ^‘whenever the bidder pursues a policy followed by the govern- 
ment and other public bodies of asking for bids to be submitted at a given 
date and opened at a given hour,” in which case the Finishers Association will 
interchange no information until after the date and hour fixed by the customer. 
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The procedure is much the same in the Pressed Metal Associa- 
tion.^^ When in response to the requests of a manufacturer a 
member of the association makes a quotation upon the basis of 
costs, including a certain rate per thousand for the stamping and 
an initial charge to apply on the cost for manufacturing the dies 
and tools necessary to produce the part, a copy of the quotation, 
which is usually in the form of a letter, is forwarded to the corn- 
er The following are typical forms used by members of certain open price 
associations for reporting bids made and contracts awarded. A third form is 
also given for a secretary’s report of quotations. 

KEPORT OF BID TO COMMISSIONER 

XYZ ASSOCIATION 

FOR INTERCHANGE AMONG MEMBERS REPORTING BIDS ON .lOB SHOWN BELOW 

19.... 

John Smith, Commissioner 
Dear Sir: 

We herewith report our ' bid, submitted 

(original or revised) 

on 19 (our submission No ) 

(date bid submitted) 

to for 

(to whom submiited) (name ok customer) 

on at 

(name of job) (location of .job) 

in the amount of $ 

(amount of bid) 

for furnishing 

(general nature of equipment) 

as per plans and specifications of 

consisting of elevations of special wmrk, Nos 

and elevations of stock work. Nos 

Bids on above job are .to be opened on 19 

Remarks: 

(if bid is only on part of contract, or there are any other 
qualifying conditions, I‘LEASE so state.) 

You are authorized to interchange copies of the foregoing among all mem- 
bers of the XYZ Association reporting to you a bid upon the above named job. 

Notice: We have also submitted the following alternate bid on the above 

named job, as per plans of 

consisting of elevations of special work. Nos 

and elevations of stock work. Nos 

in the amount of $ copies of which you are 

authorized to interchange only among those likewise reporting alternate bids, 

Yours very truly. 


By 

Date received by commissioner. 

Job No 
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missioner’s office, where all bids are arranged in a file according to 
names of prospective customers. If no other members quote the 
same prospective customers upon the same parts within two 
months, it is assumed that no competitive quotation was made. As 
soon as the records show that two members have quoted on the 
same parts, a report is made out on the form provided for the 
purpose, showing the names of members quoting, part number 
quoted on, rate per thousand for parts, and the charge for tools. 
A copy of this report is mailed to both the members quoting, but 
is not mailed to other members. If a third or fourth or fifth quota- 
tion is received, new quotations are added to the report already 
made out, and a new report is mailed to all members quoting on 
that part. If one of the members secures the order, he so notifies 
the commissioner’s office. At the regular monthly meeting of the 
association a statistical report is read showing the number of 
quotations which have been reported, the number which are compe- 
titive, and the number which have been closed. 


EEPOET OF CONTRACT AWARDED 

XYZ ASSOCIATION 

FOB INTERCHANGE AMONG MEMBERS REPORTING BIDS ON JOB SHOWN BELOW 

19.... 

John Smith, Commissioner 

On the day of ,19 

we closed the following contract, covering our bid reported to you under date 

of 19...., our submission No : 

Name of contractee or customer 

Location of job 

General nature of equipment 

As per plans and specifications of 

Consisting of elevations of special work, Nos 

And elevations of stock work Nos 

Net seUing price $ < 

Terms of payment • 

Time delivery to be made 

Allowances given, or other qualifying conditions 


You are authorized to furnish duplicate copies of the foregoing to all mem- 
bers of the XYZ Association who reported bids to you on the above named job. 

By. 

Date received by commissioner. 


Job No. 
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The second type of reporting plan is that used in businesses in 
which goods are sold to jobbers and retailers and in which trans- 
actions are closed currently for quantities of goods which may be 
more or less closely graded and standardized. Great differences 
exist between associations with respect to the amount of detail and 
the frequency of reports by members to the central office. In the 
most extreme form, all particulars as to the day’s business would 
be forwarded daily to the central office by each member. The 
recently adopted plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers Associa- 
tion approaches this very closely.^® A sales report must be made 


A.B.C. ASSOCIATION 
Sechetauy’s Repoet of Quotations 

Buyer X Automobile Co. Date $/2oli7 


Article j Quantity 

Member j 

Member 2 

Member 3 

Closed by 

! 

1 

1 

Part 1 

^6$ 50,000 

3/16 

3/18 

3/20 

Member 
No, 2 
at price 
quoted. 

S^. 30 /M 

: $st5-t 

* 23.00/M 
$6oo.T 

23.40/M 

$7oo.T 


Remarks 

Member j — Delivery ^ to 8 weeks 

Material O, H, H, R, Steel 

Member 2 — Delivery 8 to 12 weeks 
Material ditto 

Member y — Delivery 4 to 8 weeks 
Material ditto 

T — ^Tool Charge S — Service Charge D — Delivery 

*8 In the plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers Association, which went into 
operation March 1, 1917 , six different reports are to be made by the members: 
production reports, sales reports, shipping reports, stock reports, price-lists 
and inspection reports. The production reports are monthly reports made by 
each member of the grades and thicknesses, classified according to a scheme 
adopted at the time the open price plan was put into operation. These reports 
are summarized by the secretary and mailed to the members within fifteen 
days of the close of each calendar month. Shipping reports are to be made 
daily with the sales reports and include copies of invoices, special agreements 
as to terms, grade, etc. Each member reports monthly through the secretary 
the amount of stock of each grade, kind, and thickness on hand the first of 
the month. Totals are repdrted by the secretary to the members. Price-lists 
are to be filed by each member at the beginning of each month at the same time 
as the filing of the stock reports. Prices are to be made f. o. b. shipping point 
Every change in price must be filed with the association currently as soon as 
made. It is not compulsory for any member to follow the price-list or the 
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daily by each member to show all sales and cancellations made that 
day whether any business has been transacted or not. They are 
to be exact copies of orders taken and to include all sales, large or 
small, to include all special agreements of every kind with refer- 
ence to price, grade, or terms, whether the agreement is written 
or verbal. The secretary’s report to members upon sales, which 
is weekly, divides customers into two classes. Class A includes 
all wholesalers, retail yards, and all others who resell except ex- 
porters, and may include others by consent of members ; the names 
of these sellers and of customers and prices are shown. Class B 
includes all consumers who do not resell the stock as lumber, and 
also exporters ; but in reporting these sales, name of customer and 
place shipped are not to be shown on the secretary’s reports. 

The reluctance of members to furnish competitors with detailed 
information, the lack of adequate financial support, and the 
amount of labor involved in handling reports are responsible for 
the fact that most so-called open price associations do not carry 
out the open price plan fully. The divergence from complete open 
price methods may be small and unimportant or may be so great 
as to give rise to the question as to whether a particular organiza- 
tion should be classed among open price associations or not. In the 
reporting scheme of the Leather Belting Exchange which furnishes 
an example of the former, copies of all invoices are sent by mem- 
bers to the central office; but only those above sixty dollars are 
listed in the secretary’s report to members.^® It is said that there- 
by ninety per cent of the invoices are eliminated and the resulting 
reports are not materially affected as indicia of market conditions. 

changes which he reports to the association. Upon the basis of these price- 
lists the secretary reports to the members within the first ten days of each 
month a summary of prices asked by members, and any clianges are reported 
currently to all members by the secretary. Inspection reports are special re- 
ports established for the purpose of checking up grades of lumber which have 
been fixed by the committee as a basis for operating under the open price plan. 
The purpose is to furnish each member a basis upon which he can compare his 
prices with other members, thereby making the price reports more intelligible 
and accurate. 

*9 W. V. Spaulding, Experiences in Codperative Competition, pp. 6, 7. The 
National Association of Brass Manufacturers has a somewhat similar plan. 
Copies of all invoices are sent daily by members to the commissioner. The 
report of the latter upon the basis of information received gives the size, 
quantity, and kind of goods sold, the city in which the sales were made, and the 
prices at which the goods were sold. Customers’ names do not appear while 
sellers’ names are given in cipher, a key to which is furnished to members. 
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These give a transcript of data including length, width, thickness, 
weight discounts, and price of belting sold, but the buyer’s name 
does not appear and the seller’s name is designated by a code 
number known to the secretary only. If any member wishes more 
specific information concerning a transaction, he may secure it by 
application to the secretary who, without revealing names, corre- 
sponds with the seller. To give another instance, all members 
affiliated with the Information Bureau of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association send in each day an exact copy of orders 
taken. In the office of the secretary these are compiled into a 
daily report which contains all the information regarding orders 
except the name of the customer and the town in which he is 
located.®® 

Other associations illustrate more pronounced variations from 
the details of the plan of organization as outlined by Mr. Eddy. 
Members of the Optical Manufacturers Association, having in- 
itially filed lists of prices, notify the secretary immediately of 
any change, and also submit weekly reports as to the amount of 
business transacted, from which the secretary’s monthly sum- 
maries of business are compiled. The Ohio Millers State Associa- 
tion requires only a weekly report of selling prices of flour and mill 
products, buying prices of wlieat, and information as to stocks 
of wheat and flour, all of which is combined with comments among 
general conditions and reported to members. The monthly reports 
of the Asbestos Textile Manufacturers’ Association give detailed 
statistics as to the amounts of sales, stocks, orders filled, orders un- 
filled, high, low and average prices both for orders and sales. Indi- 
vidual transactions are not reported. 

The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers furnishes an in- 
teresting as well as a highly unusual example of an association 
which has attempted to carry the open price methods into the 
reselling of its products by jobbers and representatives. Members 
notify the central office of any changes in prices from lists pre- 
viously filed as applying to distributors ; such changes are immedi- 
ately reported to other members. In order to secure current 
reports upon the fluctuating prices in the larger cities between 
jobber, dealer, and consumer, local associations have been organ- 
ized in important centers, which comprise branch houses, repre- 

60 That is, the state in which the sales are made, rate of freight from ship- 
ping point, name of selling firm, and each item with the amount and delivered 
price as well as the price f. o. b. miU. 
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sentatives and jobbers directly representing the manufacturer. 
These local organizations exchange information through their local 
directors office — all prices which they quote as well as a weekly 
sales report which gives all details of sales except the buyer’s 
name. The local reports are dispatched to the oflSce of the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers and forwarded promptly to 
each member.®^ 

Legal Status of Open Price Associations 

The legal status of open price associations operating along lines 
proposed by Mr. Eddy has as yet not been definitely determined by 
pronouncement of the courts or legislative enactment. Propo- 
nents of the plan declare that open price methods are in full 
conformity with both federal and state laws. It is said that a 
number of associations have submitted their constitutions and 
by-laws to the Department of Justice and to the Federal Trade 
Commission ; some have gone so far as to file minutes of meetings 
with the latter body. In every case, however, the attitude of 
officials has been strictly non-committal neither affirming nor 
denying the legality of open price organization. Opinions as to 
the status must therefore be derived from a composite study of the 
legality of the essential features and operation of open price asso- 
ciations. The only case in which a good example of such organiza- 
tion has been brought before the courts was incidentally in the 
suit to dissolve the Steel Corporation when testimony was taken 
upon the Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society. In the final 
opinion nothing was said specifically concerning that association 
but in speaking of the “Gary dinners” certain statements were 
made which seem to have a direct bearing upon open price 
methods. 

The legal propriety of associations of competitors for certain 
purposes is unquestioned. Trade associations being nothing more 
than individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in a particular 
line of trade and acting under some kind of a formal organization 
are not obnoxious to law.®^ The purposes for which associations 
may legitimately be formed are numerous, including social inter- 
course, protection against insolvent debtors, publication of statis- 

81 cy. program New England Builders’ Supply Association, Feb. 90, 1917, 
p. 43. 

62 Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, Report of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, dated March 15, 1915, p. 714. 
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tical data, etc. The exchange of information as to actual sales 
and prices received or quoted appears to be a legal purpose for 
an association provided such statistics truthfully represent current 
prices based upon actual sales or offers to sell or buy. But as has 
been stated in one case, if prices are misrepresented with a view 
to boosting the prices of any items, such action will be condemned 
by the courts.®* 

There seems to be no legal objection to cooperation of competing 
concerns in the introduction of a uniform cost accounting system. 
The Federal Trade Commission recommends the extension of cost 
accounting and is willing to lend its aid in devising a suitable uni- 
form system. But the adoption of uniform cost accounting and the 
exchange of information with regard to costs may be used as a 
means of fixing prices by indirection, perhaps in accordance with 
the highest costs as was the case with some of the farm machinery 
trade associations.®^ This is an abuse of the discussion of costs 
and not a fundamental objection to the open price plan. 

Meetings of competing firms to discuss business conditions 
including prices are not illegal provided the result does not amount 
to an agreement to fix prices. The government, in the original 
petition to dissolve the steel combination, concedes this by stating, 

88 The efforts of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association to raise the 
price of lumber were declared unlawful. Although the association disclaimed 
any effort to raise prices, in the system of published current prices compiled by 
the secretary from reports of members, only the higher prices were given. 
The result was that prices constantly advanced and that * Vhile a rigid adherence 
to the price fixed was in the nature of things well nigh impossible, yet the 
prices charged revolved about the prices fixed like planets in their orbits re- 
volve about the sun.” A writ of ouster was suspended upon the condition 
among others that the respondents would in the future sell lumber in free 
and open competition, and that they would not be a party to the pidblication of 
any price current except such as gave honest information with respect to 
actual and bona fide sales of such products and the prices paid therefore. It is 
to be noticed also that this decision sanctions the collection and dissemination 
of such information as is desired for the operation of the open price plan. 
Cf. Trust Laws and Unfair Competition, pp. 719, 720. State v. Arkansas Lum^- 
her Co. et al, 169 S. W. 145, 176, 177, 179. 

^^Farm Machinery Trade Associations, Report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, dated March 15, 1915. The National Association of Wagon Manufac- 
turers, the National Plow Association, and the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association were all very active in furthering the adoption of a uni- 
form cost accounting system but their methods differ from those of well 
directed open price associations in that they discussed and recommended 
future prices. Report, pp. 23 et seq,, 45, 46 et seq. Cf. also the discussion of 
the significance of the cost system in relation to selling prices, pp. 54-55. 
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‘‘It is not hereby alleged that merely assembling and mutually 
exchanging information and declaration of purpose amount to an 
agreement or combination in restraint of trade.”'^'^ And in the 
opinion even more specifically the right to discuss prices is affirmed. 
However, a distinction is implied between past and future prices. 
Discussion and declaration of intent as to future prices may have 
the result of an agreement as to prices. But the open price plan 
contemplates neither of these ; it provides only for a discussion of 
prices already quoted. Compliance with the association agree- 

United States v. United States Steel Corporation et al., District Court, 
District of New Jersey, June 3, 1^15, 223 Fed. Rep. 55 et seq. Speaking of the 
Gary dinners. Judge Buffington says (pp. 154, 160): 

“We may begin the discussion by quoting the Government’s concession in the 
original petition — ‘It is not here alleged that merely assembling and mutually 
exchanging information and declaration of purpose amount to an agreement 
or a combination in restraint of trade.* With this concession we are in full ac- 
cord. In these days every large business has its societies and associations, and 
these meet periodically to exchange information of all kinds, to compare ex- 
periences, to take notes of improvements in machinery or process, to discuss 
problems, and generally to profit by the interchange of ideas and the study of 
observed facts. When the business is manufacturing of course all this has a 
bearing on the subject of prices, and these conferences may therefore consider 
that subject specifically. It is probably unusual, however, to find such a 
meeting a declaration of intention to charge such and such prices, although a 
mere declaration to that effect could hardly be regarded as unlawful. Free- 
dom of speech and freedom of action are justly prized in American society, and 
no legislation forbids men to come together and speak freely to each other 
about every detail of their common business. But at this point we approach 
debatable ground, for an individual is permitted to do some things that arc 
denied to an association of individuals, and where, at a meeting of many 
persons, such action is taken whose legality is afterwards called into question, 
the decision may be vitally affected by ascertaining the fact whether such 
action was really taken by each individual acting for himself, or whether those 
present were in fact pursuing a common object. . . . The final test, we think 
is the object and effect of the arrangement, and both the object and effect 
were to maintain prices, at least to a considerable degree.” 

Mr. Eddy analyzes the bearing upon open price associations of this decision 
as follows: 

“1. The fundamental proposition of the open price policy, namely, the right 
of men to meet and exchange information regarding prices that have been 
made, Is approved. 

2, The attempt to go farther and discuss prices to be made is disapproved. 

S. The court explicitly recognizes the radical distinction between the analysis 
of past prices and the discussion of future prices. 

4. The only fault found with the Gary dinners is that those present made 
announcements of intentions regarding prices.” 

Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, Nov. Id, 1915. 
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ment involves simply the giving of certain information. Still, it 
must be recognized that when competitors meet informally and 
frequently as they do in many open price associations, the danger 
is always present that implied or express consideration of fu^re 
prices will not be completely avoided. Larger associations guard 
against this by having counsel present at every meeting whose duty 
is to warn the meeting when debatable ground is being approached. 
Nevertheless, from various sources it has been learned that in a 
number of so-called open price associations, price fixation is car- 
ried on either because of the ignorance of the members of what they 
can legally do, or through deliberate intent to evade the law. Need- 
less to say, such associations depart from the open price policy in 
so doing and the open price organization is simply a cloak for 
illegal action. 

In the last analysis, the legality of this form of organization will 
depend upon its effect upon public welfare. No matter how legal 
the type of organization or how innocent the purposes may be, if 
its actions result in restraining the rights of co-members or others, 
such actions will be condemned by the courts. If open price 
methods are rightly employed, the results will in all probability be 
such as would receive the approval of the law. Open price 
methods need not result in direct or indirect fixation of prices 
inimical to public policy. 

Conclusion 

The open price association is of too recent origin and other in- 
fluences during the past few years have been too numerous and 
confusing to permit a study of the price movement in industries 
affected to have any value. A priori one would expect that the 
interchange of information placing in the hands of each seller the 
same market data, the accuracy of which is unquestioned, would 
have a tendency to stabilize prices. That this has been an actual 
result is asserted by members and officers of open price associations. 
Stability of prices is desirable ; but only if the level is not unrea- 
sonably high. There seems to be no reason to believe, if associa- 
tions confine their activities to study and discussion of past trans- 
actions, that the level of prices would be raised to an extent which 
could be said to be injurious from the standpoint of public 
policy.®® 

BA It is conceivable that by long association the competitors in a given line 
might be led to regard as normal or desirable a higher margin of profit than 
that to which they had been accustomed; and in making prices individually 
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There are advantages both to consumer and producer of the 
spread through cost accountancy of a knowledge of costs of pro- 
duction. Study and comparisons of costs make for an increased 
efficiency resulting eventually in higher profits to the producer 
or lower prices to the consumer, perhaps both. Price cutting 
due to ignorance of costs is eliminated, to the immediate benefit of 
producers and to the ultimate good of consumers. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that in a well-developed industry, the costs of 
production in competing plants will not show great variations and 
that when prices are made upon the basis of costs ascertained by a 
uniform system, differences will often be less than before, although 
competition is not restrained. 

Information as to competitors’ business affairs, actual sales and 
transactions, does not prevent the free play of competitive forces. 
Each concern is as anxious to sell and to increase its sales as before 
and is as free to quote whatever prices it desires to secure its 
object. Such knowledge is little different in character from the 
information given out by our stock or produce exchanges as to 
bids, offers, and actual transactions; in fact, the furnishing of 
this information is an important and legitimate function; yet no 
one would deny the existence of a competitive market in wheat or 
cotton. 

The open price association as an organization which endeavors 
to increase the profitableness of an industry by placing informa- 
tion as to past transactions at the command of members for con- 
sideration and analysis in individually deciding upon future prices 
has, therefore, potentialities both beneficial and injurious to public 
welfare. The cooperation of competing concerns in securing and 
distributing this information appears to be legal as Wiell as eco- 
nomically desirable. Yet the open price organization is peculiarly 
susceptible of abuse. Whether the advantages of the new type of 
association will outweigh the disadvantages in actual operation is 
a question to be answered when the fund of experience and amount 
of reliable data available is greater and more conclusive than at 
present. 

H. R. Tosdal. 

Boston Unhersity. 

act so as to bring this about. In the absence of some basis for monopoly* this 
condition of higher than normal return would not continue indefinitely. New 
competition would be attracted and eventually the rate of return would be 
restored to normal 



RAILROAD EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 

At the present time railroad extension and improvement is more 
a financial than a technical problem. The high operating eflSiciency 
of the best of our railroads is one of the most notable achievements 
of American industry and the low efficiency of the worst of our 
railroads is due to lack of money rather than to lack of able men or 
the proper equipment. A railroad, by its very nature, must be 
continuously expanded and improved, otherwise it cannot keep 
pace with the social and economic demands put upon it. This 
cannot be done from earnings alone — except the carriers be allowed 
to charge excessive rates — so that railroads must come into the 
market continually for new capital. Then they must compete 
with other kinds of enterprises for a portion of the available sav- 
ings fund, and they can succeed in this competition only if fortified 
hy a good credit. In consequence of this continual need for new 
money the carriers have tried one device after another to reach 
the investing public with a kind of security, the issue of which 
shall not be hampered by previous promises and limitations, and 
which may command a ready and dependable market in competi- 
tion with other forms of corporate securities. One of these devices 
is the equipment mortgage obligation — ^usually called equipment 
obligation. 

Broadly speaking, an equipment obligation is a loan of money 
based on a direct lien on a specific lot of rolling stock. But, as a 
class, such obligations cannot be defined precisely because of the 
varying conditions usually required to render this lien direct and 
explicit, together with the cumbersome restrictions necessary to 
maintain a reasonable equity behind a lien on heterogeneous prop- 
erty forever in motion and susceptible to rapid depreciation. 
Equipment obligations are peculiar in form, in security, and in 
economic position. They may be bonds similar to other railroad 
bonds, they may be certificates of participation in a Contract to 
purchase and hold a specific lot of rolling stock, or they may be 
shares in a permanent association. They are secured by tangible 
property, yet a kind of property which is movable from place to 
place and declines in value more rapidly than any other used as a 
basis of corporate obligations. They rest on the general credit 
of the corporation using the equipment, yet this general credit has 
little to do with determining their investment position, which is 
as a whole stronger than that of any other form of corporate 
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security. Their legal status has never been fully determined by 
the courts, yet their legality has never been seriously questioned 
and they have been given priority over first mortgage bonds in the 
ultimate test of relative strength. With all these contradictions, it 
is clear that only the most general statements can be rigidly ap- 
plied to the group as a whole, and that innumerable exceptions 
and modifications crop out as attempts are made to draw definite 
and straight lines of demarcation. It is clear, too, that equipment 
obligations constitute an extremely complex, but fascinating group 
of corporate securities. 

The first recorded instance of anything like the modem form of 
equipment obligation was in 1845. The Schuylkill Navigation 
Company contracted for the purchase of barges to be partly paid 
for from borrowings. The construction of the barges was to be 
under the control of the board of managers of the company but 
*‘the ownership was to be vested in three trustees, to be held as 
security for the payment of the loan.”^ After the board of mana- 
gers had built the barges, they transferred them to the trustees 
who, in turn, leased them back to the navigation company.* 

The modem form of car trust association is to be traced to the 
Railroad Car Trust of Philadelphia created in 1868 for the 
purpose of furnishing equipment to the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company. The idea arose, according to Rawle, in the mind 
of the president of the road, but the legal details, extremely per- 
plexing in their bearing, were worked out by one Charles Gibbons, 
a Philadelphia attorney.* Presumably their origin is to be at- 

1 F. Rawle in American Bar Ageociation Report, vol. VIII (1895), p. S22, 

2 This case seems to have been sporadic although almost identical in form 
with the issue of equipment obligations at the present time under the so-called 
Philadelphia plan. In this Schuylkill Navigation case, cars as well as barges 
were afterward included and the trustees issued bonds bearing interest and 
payable in ten annual instalments. The plan was subsequently modified to 
permit the trustees to sell the equipment and redeem the bonds with the 
proceeds. For description of early forms see F. Rawle, American Bar Asso- 
ciation Report, vol. VIII (1885), p. 977. 

sin February, 1896, Mr. Oliver Adams, writing to the Oommoreial and 
Financial Chronicle (vol. LXII, p. 959) regarding the death of his father, 
William Adams, which occurred in England on January 31, 1896, said, *Tn 
1873 he, in conjunction with myself, inaugurated the system of equiping 
railways in the United States with rolling stock on what is now known as 
the car trust plan.” Although Mr. Adams did much to further the idea he 
cannot be considered the first in the held. Cited also Com, J Fin, Ohron,, 
voL LXXXI, p. 1760. 
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tributed to the efforts of this lawyer to surmount a legal obstacle. 
The Pennsylvania courts would not allow that a “conditional sale” 
of the moving equipment by the trustee to the road should serve as 
the basis of an obligation as against a third party.* That is, the 
trustee could not hold unquestioned title to the equipment, even 
though the title remained in his name, if he sold it to the road on 
the usual instalment plan.*^ Accordingly he adopted the legal 
subterfuge of holding absolute ownership of the equipment until it 
had been entirely paid for by the road. Such a legal subterfuge 
has proved sound, provided it involves no intentional deceit nor in- 
justice. As advanced by the Supreme Court, long ago in one of its 
few adverse decisions : ‘‘Contracts by which railways, insufficiently 
equipped with rolling stock of their own, lease or purchase, under 
the form of a conditional sale, such equipment from manufacturers 
are not of uncommon occurrence, and when entered into bona fde^ 
for the benefit of the road have been universally respected by the 
courts.’” 

4 Early case, Lehigh, etc. v. Field, 8 Watts and Sergeant 232. 

» Pennsylvania is probably the only state which does not permit the “condi- 
tional sale” to form a proper basis for security of a lien on equipment. 
Although this anomaly has proved very annoying to the railroads and their 
attorneys, the circumventions adopted by lawyers to avoid it have given rise 
to the strongest known form of equipment obligation. This wiU be described 
in detail presently as the so-called Philadelphia plan. 

• It is very important that the equipment trust be 6ona fide. Important de- 
cisions adverse to equipment obligations have brought out the fundamental 
principles that there shall be no direct or constructive fraud attendant upon 
their issue. The entire, proceeding must be clear and nothing must occur to 
give rise to the implication that some creditors are in danger of being 
defrauded. Under no circumstances must directors of railroads become par- 
ties in such manner that they may profit individually. Sec Drury v. Cross, 
T4 U. S. 7 Wall. 299; Twin Lick Oil Co, v. Marburg, 91 U. S. 587; Wardell v. 
U. P. Rd, Co., 103 U. S. 651. One of the most interesting of the adverse cases 
showing constructive fraud in a variety of lights is McOourkey v. T, and O. C. 
Ry., 146 U. S. 536. It actually shows the strength of the equipment obliga- 
tions issued under the form of the Philadelphia plan because it involved the 
admission, by every member of the Supreme Court, that such obligations, 
when issued homi fide, were legal. Furthermore, although the entire evidence 
showed that the form of the lease was resorted to in this case merely as a legal 
subterfuge to cover up actual fraud — ^never has there been a clearer case of 
attempted fraud — ^the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and one other dis- 
sented on the ground that even constructive fraud did not invalidate the prior- 
ity of the equipment trust lien in favor of a third party. 

f McOourkey v. T. and O, C. Ry., 146 U. S, 551 (1892). A careful summary 
of the court decisions and legal opinions down to 1885, when the fundamental 
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Although conceived in the beginning as a means of enabling new* 
or impoverished roads to acquire equipment when their own bor- 
rowing capacity was small, equipment obligations are now used by 
the strongest roads in the country as a means of borrowing to 
better advantage than through the issue of general mortgage 
bonds. The growth of their use was slow at first because associated 
with emergency financing. By 1890 the total outstanding volume 
of equipment obligations was less than $50,000,000 while in 1899 
the amount had declined to approximately $4!^,000,000.® Due 
largely to the use of the equipment loans by the strongest roads in 
the country the total of such obligations rose with great rapidity 
from 1902 to 1905 — from less than $90,000,000 to approximately 
$200,000,000.^® Since then the practice of financing separately 
the purchase of equipment has become so common that at the 
beginning of 1915 the United States and Canadian roads had out- 
standing over half a billion dollars of equipment obligations,^^ 

attitude of the courts was being shaped is given by Rawle, op. ott., p. 977. 
The legal phrases were carried down to 1894 in Car Trusts in the United 
StaUs, by Gherardi Davis and G. Morgan Browne, Jr. For important de- 
cisions note particularly 17. 8, v. N, O. JBd. 79 U. S. 19 Wall 369; Fosdick v. 
8chall, 99 U. S. 935; Meyer v. Western Car Co,, 109 U. S. 1. These cases have, 
apparently, established the fundamental law of equipment obligations. Their 
strength, from the legal point of view, is shown by the fact that there are 
few if any important recent Supreme Ck>urt decisions dealing with the legal 
status of this form of security. Although a multitude of railroad failures have 
involved the adjustment of equipment obligation claims, the law upholding 
their strength has been so firmly established that it has not been thought worth 
while to carry to the court of last resort a point of possible difference. 

« Stated directly as late as 1894 by Davis and Browne, op. Ht,, as the chief 
reason: ‘‘Inasmuch as a very large number of railroads are not, at the time 
of their organization, in a condition to purchase a sufficient amount of rolling 
stock outright, and as, at the same time, manufacturers and owners of rolling 
stock would often hesitate to accept the obligation of a railroad of perhaps 
doubtful future, even when secured by collateral, in payment for cars and 
engines, some other security or means of protecting the manufacturer became 
necessary.” 

sin 1890, $49,478,915 and in 1890, $49,058,348. These figures are those of 
the I. C. C. adjusted by the editor of the Commercial and Finanoicd Chronicle 
(voL LXXXI, p. 1760). They include the Canadian Pacific but not the 
other Canadian roads. The equipment obligations of the Canadian Pacific 
alone amounted to approximately $9,000,000 for both years. 

10 Com, 4: Chron., voL LXXXI, p. 1760. Same basis of computation as 

described in preceding note. 

iiCoggeshall and Hicks, New York bankers, computed with great care the 
outstanding equipment obligations as of Dec. 9, 1914, as $519,000,000. Free- 
man and Co., New York, have also published a detailed manual giving the 
outstanding trusts, as of Jan. 9, 1917. « 
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an amount over twelve times as great as that of 1899.^* The prac- 
tice, having been firmly established among steam railroads, has now 
been extended to other carriers — ^particularly electric railroads. It 
should be said, however, that there is still a general prejudice 
against the use of equipment loans by electric roads and their use 
is even now an indication of poor credit.^® 

There are various reasons that have led railroads to use equip- 
ment obligations, but two are of especial importance — economy 
and the avoidance of the ^‘after acquired property clause.” Sub- 
ordinate reasons call for little comment as the present rapid in- 
crease of equipment loans never would have occurred had the rail- 
roads not found it possible to borrow cheaper in this way than by 
the issue of junior securities. 

Most railroads long ago have mortgaged, to the full, their main 
lines, so that the only available basis of credit remaining is an in- 
ferior lien. The securities based on this inferior lien would natur- 
ally command a low market price — another way of stating the fact 
that the new money obtained from the sale of these junior securi- 
ties would cost the road a high rate of interest. When at first the 
issue of equipment obligations was looked upon as a sign of weak- 
ness investors avoided them as an inferior makeshift security. The 
rates paid by the carriers were, therefore, no lower than what would 
be paid on the junior securities.^^ But gradually banks and in- 
vestors realized that equipment obligations constituted a special 

12 The following table shows the growth in the amount of outstanding equip- 
ment obligations, among some of the stronger roads. (Even thousands.) 

1900 1905 1915 

Pennsylvania $11,572,000 $40,000,000 $40,130,000 

New York Central 0 2,462,000 51,802,000 

Southern Railway 2,430,000 13,470,000 17,134,000 

Norfolk & Western 1,154,000 6,800,000 12,500,000 

A few strong roads have discontinued the practice. 

Union Pacific 2,257,000 0 0 

Northern Pacific 3,000,000 140,000 0 

Atchison 481,000 400,000 0 

With one road the amount seemed to vary with its cr^it. 

Missouri Pacific 

(including Iron Mountain) 1,043,000 12,970,000 7,397,000 

13 Such instances are the three issues by the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road and the recent (Sept, 1916) one by the Connecticut Company. 

i*The early equipment obligations were Issued almost exclusively to give 
new or impoverished roads equipment, and the low credit of the road was car- 
ried over to the equipment obligations. All issued before 1885 bore high rates 
of interest. For illustration, the Ohio Central Car Trust created in 1880 bore 
8 per cent interest. Rates as high were by no means uncommon prior to 
1885. 
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class by themselves to which the ordinary canons of railroad credit 
did not apply. The strength given them by the early court de- 
cisions has, too, so increased the demand for them that the rates 
at which equipment 'issues are taken by the public now compare 
favorably with those of any other single class of corporate 
securities. 

This low rate of yield for equipment issues is shown empirically 
by comparing their average yields with that of the senior and 
junior issues of the same road.^® To accomplish this comparison, 
the average yield of all equipment issues of a single road, that com- 
manded a general market, was computed.^® This average is the en- 
try in the first column. (P. 360.) The yield for the senior bond is- 
sues of the same roads was computed by averaging the yields on all 
the first mortgage, main-line bonds. In some cases not more than one 
or two issues could be used, but as these command a wide general 
market they indicate clearly the position of the road’s fundamental 

IS In the actual computation I made a more or less random selection of 
six roads typical of each of four grades of railroad credit: Class A, roads of 
very strong credit; Class B, roads of medium credit; Class C, roads of poor 
credit; and finally Class D, roads in the hands of receivers. The spring of 
1916 was selected as, on the whole, the best time to use as the basis of the 
calculation, and March 16, 1916, was chosen arbitrarily as the day to use as 
the basis for bond prices. The reasons for selecting this time were as follows: 
Some recent date should be chosen, or else one considerably antedating the 
European war, in order to minimize the influence of international factors on 
railroad credit. During the spring of 1916 many roads were in the hands 
of receivers, but these same roads were enjoying some degree of prosperity, 
so that their credit was not regarded as hopeless. Subsequent to the spring of 
1916 plans for the reorganization of several of these roads had been published 
so that the market values of their various securities depended more on the 
treatment at the hands of reorganization committees and only incidentally 
upon their fundamental credit position. Furthermore since the middle of 1916 
there have been on the one hand so many short-time foreign loans that the 
attention of banks has been directed away from all domestic short-time securi- 
ties and, on the other hand, a plethora of gold has very much befogged the 
judgment of bankers regarding their security investments. Banks are large 
customers of railroad equipment obligations. On the whole, therefore, eco- 
nomic and monetary conditions seem to make the spring of 1916 a better time 
to select for a comparison of railroad credits than any time since. 

Although these issues are not regularly quoted in the exchanges this com- 
putation was relatively simple. Three investment houses in New York make 
a specialty of these issues. From one or all of these it is possible to obtain 
a “bid” on practically every equipment issue and a firm “offer” of a great many 
issues. Furthermore half a dozen brokers are more or less specialists in 
“equipments” and their “subject offers” afford a close market No distinction 
was made between ‘‘Philetdelphia plan” certificates and equipment bonds. 
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credit. The junior or general credit of the road was computed in 
the same manner from the average yield on the refunding and the 
general mortgage bonds^^ and the debentures — if any — ^but without 
reference to the guaranteed issues.^® 

Summarizing these results, therefore, it appears that the average 
investment yield for solvent roads was 4.31 per cent for the equip- 
ments, 4.61 per cent for the senior mortgage bonds, and 5.^9 per 
cent for the junior or general credit bonds. The economy of bor- 
rowing through equipment obligations is apparent. It is also 
apparent that the equipment obligations of insolvent roads main- 
tained a credit hardly second to that of their underlying first 
mortgage bonds. This conclusion is in accordance with the actual 
practice of railroad administration. A road which cannot sell 
bonds can always sell equipment obligations and that at rates 
which make the borrowing in no sense a burden. Even when re- 
funding and debenture bonds can be sold easily it is ordinarily 
more economical for the management to issue equipment obliga- 
tions, to cover such expenditures as must be made for new rolling 
stock.^® 

The second advantage concerns the ^‘after acquired property 
clause.’’ Bridges, terminals, and branch lines are frequently built 
by subordinate corporations so that the new property may not 
pass, automatically, under some old mortgage which contains a 
clause to the effect that all property subsequently owned by the 
road becomes subject to it. In the same way, the trustee of an 

17 In several cases first mortgage bonds on unimportant branch lines were 
considered as general credit obligations. Ck)nvertible issues of all kinds were 
omitted. 

i®The practice of some statisticians of using the guaranteed issues of a 
road as a basis of computing its general credit is misleading. Besides the 
anomalous character of a guarantee — as shown hy the Western Pacific case 
on the one hand, and the Ozark and Cherokee Central case on the other — the 
value of a guaranteed bond rests, in the minds of investors, much more on 
the value of the property than on the guarantee. Take the Southern Pacific, 
for example, a system prolific in guarantees. Its general credit, based on tlie 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass 1st 4s would be 7% per cent on the Houston 
and Texas Central 1st 5s, 4% per cent— both guaranteed branch line roads. 
The guaranteed and the unguaranteed Houston East and West Texas 1st 5s 
seB on exactly the same basis. 

i»It stands to reason that money cannot be borrowed on equipment and 
used for other purposes. In the old Ohio Central case (146 U. S. 536), one of 
the few instances of the abuse of equipment obligaHons, over a quarter of the 
total money borrowed on the equipment was used to purchase a coal property 
and to pay off previous indebtedness of the road. 
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equipment obligation, retaining title to the rolling stock holds it 
back from the lien of any such prior mortgage,*® and makes it 



Avcra/»f* 
yield i/t 
equipment 
obligations I 

Average 
yield of 
premier 
securities 

Average 
yield of 
general 
credit 
securities 

Class A, Roads of very strong credit 




Pennsylvania 

4.05 

4.049 

4.354 

Chicago & Northwestern 

4.10 

4.949 

4.507 

Norfolk & Western 

4.10 

4.197 

4.54 

Atlantic Coast Line 

4.19 

4.393 

4.87 

Delaware & Hudson 

4.15 

4.08 

4.41 

New York Central 

4.30 

4.946 

4.698 

Average 

4.137 

1 

4.188 

4.536 

Class B, Roads of medium credit. 




Southern Pacific 

4.15 

4.575 

4.966 

Baltimore & Ohio 

4.17 

4.516 

4.865 

Central of Georgia 

4.95 

4.59 

4.96 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

4.30 

4.40 

5.399 

Hocking Valley 

i 4.30 

4.79 

4.87 

C C. C. and St. Louis 

4.35 

4.95 

5.35 

Average 

4.953 

4.613 

5.067 

Class C, Roads of poor credit 




Chesapeake & Ohio 

4.80 

4.60 

5.18 

Southern Railway 

4.35 

4.993 

6.04 

New York, Ontario & Western 

4.40 

4.95 

5.45 

Seaboard Air Line 

4.40 

4.987 

6.10 

St. Louis Southwestern 

4.90 

5.10 

7.40 

Chicago & Alton 

4.90 

5.70 

7.50 

Average 

4.54 

5.04 

6.98 

Average for solvent roads 

4.310 

4.614 

5.994 

Class D, Roads in hands of receivers. 




Chicago, Rock Island A Pacific 

5.05 

4.97* 

t 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

5.30 

5.40 


St. Louis & San Francisco 

5.35 

4.95 


Missouri Pacific 

5.40 

4.70 


International & Great Northern 

i 5.70 

6.75 


Pere Marquette 

6.00 

8.90 


Average 

5.47 

5.83 



*The yields computed for the premier securities of roads in the hands of 
receivers are not as reliable as the previous calculations, because based only 
on one or two separate securities. These are, however, the old underlying first 
mortgage bonds on the main line trunk stem. Such securities have their 
values but little affected by the receivership of the whole system. 

fThe general credit securities were in default and no computation of in* 
vestment yield is possible. They were quoted all the way from i4 per cent of 
par for the debentures of the Rock Island road down to 6 per cent of par for 
the debentures of the Pere Marquette. 

20 Leading early case United States v. N, O, Railroad, T9 U. S, 19 Wall. 399. 
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possible to use the rolling stock as the basis of its own purchase 
money loans. 

In addition to these two main reasons there are» as has been said, 
others which sometimes influence the issue of equipment obligations. 
The tax laws of a state may subject bonds to a personal property 
tax, while the equipment certificates, being certificates of part 
ownership in physical property, escape. Again the bankers of the 
road may believe there is a better demand for the road’s obligations 
with banks than with private investors, and equipment obligations 
are especially favored by banks. Still again the car and locomotive 
manufacturers are often willing to accept an equipment obligation 
in part or for nearly the whole payment of railway purchases on 
cheaper terms than the railroad can obtain by selling its own bonds 
and using the proceeds to reimburse the manufacturers. This is 
especially true at a time of slack business activity combined with 
high interest rates. 

In substance, all equipment obligations are direct liens on rolling 
stock, but as now issued they may be divided into two great classes 
— those issued under the Philadelphia plan of a lease and those 
issued under a direct mortgage, sometimes, without reason, called 
the New York plan. As the Philadelphia plan is at once the most 
individual and the most complex, giving rise to the strongest kind 
of railroad obligation, it will be described first in considerable 
detail. 

The Philadelphia plan^^ of issuing equipment obligations, as it 
has now been crystalized into more or less regular practice, consists 
of a device whereby the railroad makes an initial payment towards 
the purchase of a definite number of cars or locomotives, but does 
not acquire the title to the property until it has met the unpaid 

81 Certain specific reasons explain the association of equipment obligations 
with Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. (1) They originated among Pennsylvania 
corporations. (3) The conditional sale is not a legal basis for. a direct equip- 
ment obligation. (3) Car trust certificates, although having mortgage bond 
security, yet as certificates of part ownership in physical property, have been 
considered non-tcucable when held by Pennsylvania holders. (The best legal 
opinion now is that this question has never been finally adjudicated.) 
(4) The location in Pennsylvania of large equipment companies. (5) The 
example of the Pennsylvania Railroad, although this reason has been effective 
only a short time. 
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balances.^^ The road uses the equipment under a lease but never 
obtains even conditional ownership until it has paid the entire 
purchase price. The procedure is made clear by observing the 
steps of a typical case. A railroad desires to acquire some new 
cars. It enters into a contract with the manufacturer, who builds 
the cars according to the specifications of the road. When the 
equipment is ready for delivery, the road then enters into an elab- 
orate agreement with some individual, a trust company, or associa- 
tion created for the purpose, under which the latter shall acquire 
and pay for the equipment nearing completion and lease it to the 
road.*® The individual, trust company or association becomes the 
actual and legal owner of the equipment, not merely the trustee. 
About one tenth of the necessary money is supplied by the road 
and the other nine tenths is obtained from bankers and ultimately 
from investors through the sale of participation certificates based 
on the security of the equipment itself and the pledge of the lease. 
This lease involves at least five provisions.*^ First the railroad 
or lessee promises to pay the owners or lessors each year an 
amount of money necessary to meet all the interest on the notes 
or participation certificates then outstanding together with a 
certain instalment on the unpaid portion of the entire issue. 
Secondly, the railroad promises to keep the equipment repaired 
and insured, and also to replace any cars burnt or destroyed. 
Thirdly, the railroad promises to put a name plate on each 
car describing it as the property of the owner or lessor and 
to use no lettering so as to imply that the road is itself the 
actual and legal owner of the rolling stock. Fourthly, the road 
promises that, in case it fails to meet any part of its obligation, 

22 The best and clearest account of the course of the procedure is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, an editorial in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, toI. LXXXII (1906), p. 839. 

28 In Tcry rare cases there is no trustee, the manufacturing company leasing 
the equipment directly to the road — as in St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. 
Series M (1907) the Pullman Company leased the cars directly to the road. 

24 The Committee on Railroad Bonds and Equipment Trusts of the Inrest- 
ment Bankers Association found that trustees had been negligent in insisting 
that the provisions of the lease be fully lived up to. The committee suggested 
certain reforms. Chamberlain gives an outline of these in a recent popular 
article. He also summarizes certain clauses that should be present in an equip- 
ment trust agreement. Moody* s Magazine, voL XVIII, p. 135. The suggestions 
on the part of the committee are excellent, but its effects are likely to be frus- 
trated by one difficulty — ^Who shall pay the trustee for continuously checking 
up its trust? 
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especially if it fails in its payments, it will assemble at one point 
the entire equipment covered by the lease and deliver it over to the 
lessor or owner. Lastly, the lessor agrees that on the payment of 
the last instalment it will execute a bill of sale to the road convey- 
ing to it the title of the rolling stock. From this description it is 
clear that the whole purpose of the agreement is to avoid giving 
the railroad even a semblance of a title to the equipment while it is 
using it but at the same time provide an arrangement which shall 
enable the road to pay gradually for it and ultimately to own it. 
The security is never the credit of the road but the merchantable 
value of the rolling stock itself ; yet the road has the full and free 
use of the rolling stock while it is paying for it as if it were its own. 

When equipment obligations are not issued under the Philadel- 
phia plan the railroad acquires the rolling stock and then deeds 
it in trust to a trustee as in any other mortgage. Or the trustee 
acquires the equipment directly and delivers it to the road under a 
conditional sale agreement. Such obligations, being based directly 
on the credit of the issuing road, with the collateral pledge of the 
equipment, are called equipment bonds.^® They are an outgrowth 

26 Unfortunately the nomenclature on this subject is by no means clear. The 
railroads and especiaUy the investment bankers have seemingly sought to befog 
the public mind. If issued under the straight Philadelphia plan, the obligation 
is not that of the railroad (although it may be and is often guaranteed by the 
road), but merely of the trust estate of the equipment. The trustee may be 
represented by a private person, a trust company, a car manufacturer, an 
association, or all these acting together. The point is, the certificate is the 
right to participate in certain property held under trust, which includes 
(1) the equipment, (9) the legal instrument or lease under which the owners or 
trustees look forward to the final sale to the railroad. An equipment bond, 
on the other hand, is merely the promise of the road to pay the bearer or 
registered owner a certain sum, a promise resting on the pledge of equipment 
with a trustee. An “equipment bond” is not issued under the Philadelphia 
plan, except by the use of a misnomer. There have been and are today many 
attempts to combine the two ideas, but, on analysis, it will appear that the 
obligation is reducible to one or the other class. The term “equipment note” 
is sometimes used, and may refer either to the Philadelphia plan certificates 
or to the bond. Also various roads “have tried to combine the two forms by 
acquiring the equipment, deeding it to a trustee, and then leasing it. This is 
an unfortunate subterfuge. Some roads, too, have issued an out and out 
equipment bond, but have sought to give it the appearance of a Philadelphia 
plan certificate by bringing in the lease idea. An editorial in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle (vol. LXXXII, p. 361) succinctly reviews the confu- 
sion in names, and attempts to clarify the essential differences in form. The 
statement given there is the clearest in print. 
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of the original Philadelphia car trust certiBcates^^ and represent a 
distinct emasculation of the strength of the earlier obligations. 
The road has some kind of a provisional title to the equipment*^ 
whereas in the Philadelphia plan it has not the slightest semblance 
of a title. Therein lies the strength of the Philadelphia form of 
obligation.^^ Except in legal details the two methods of issue are 
based on the same idea — a mortgage on equipment to be liquidated 
by the road through instalment payments. 

The issue of equipment obligations seems to be a matter of indi- 
vidual policy among the roads. Before 1892 it could be said with 
considerable show of evidence that their issue was, with a single 
exception, confined to weak roads, but since 1900 roads of the 
strongest credit have resorted to this means of borrowing. Among 
the strong roads, the Pennsylvania had in 1915 over $40,000,000 
of equipment obligations, and the New York Central over $50,- 
000,000.*® On the other hand the roads under the management of 
J, J. Hill had not a single dollar of equipment obligations®® nor 
had the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, nor the Union Pacific 

The extensive issue of straight equipment bonds, without even the form of 
the Philadelphia plan, is comparatively recent. It is to be traced to the 
adoption of the use of equipment loans by the roads of strong credit, outside 
of the Pennsylvania system, and would not go back more than ten or twelve 
years. It is true that some of the coal roads were using equipment bonds 
before 1890 but the instances arc rare. There were probably no straight 
equipment bonds prior to 1885. 

27 Even then under the conditional sale, except in Pennsylvania and possibly 
one or two other states, the title is considered to remain with the trustee. One 
of the latest decisions covering this point states: “The title to the equipment 
sold under the contracts here involved remained in the vendors until fully 
paid for. The interest of the railroad companies and their mortgages was but 
an equitable interest, and subject to the terms of the conditional sale.” Metro- 
politan Trust Company v. Railroad Equipment Company, 108 Fed. 918 (1901). 

An excellent illustration of the difference of strength in the two kinds of 
issues is afforded by the reorganization of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
There were at the time of the failure two groups of equipment obligations: 
(1) Equipment mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1888, $4,114,000 outstanding. 
These were not issued under the regular Philadelphia plan. (9) Car trust 
obligations, various issues and maturities, $3,195,000 outstanding. These were 
issued under the Philadelphia plan in its simple form or with certain unimpor- 
tant modifications. In the reorganization, the equipment bonds were disturbed, 
the holders receiving new bonds and stock, whereas the car trust obligations 
were paid in cash, although it required over half the $5,555,000 of money raised 
for immediate needs. Plan given in Com. i Fin. Chron., voL LXII, p. 841. 

29 See note 19. 

20 Except about $1,400,000 of the Colorado and Southern. 
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railroads. Among the roads of weak credit the St. Louis and San 
Francisco was overloaded with equipment liens, whereas the West- 
ern Pacific and the Boston and Maine, weak roads in opposite 
parts of the country, had no equipment obligations. Nor can 
there be any sectional generalizations, although the far-western 
roads as a class show the least inclination to issue such obligations 
and the coal roads in eastern trunk line territory perhaps tlie 
most. Yet, when all is said, the question is reduced to the specific 
financial policy of individual roads. 

The physical equipment itself that is covered by the lien is 
usually diversified.^^ It covers in the great majority of cases, 
both locomotives and cars.®^ When issued to cover a single class 
of equipment this class is usually of the standard form used in large 

81 Of the 330 separate equipment issues of American Railroads existing at 
the beginning of 1915 only 78 or 3'4) per cent were mortgages on one kind of 
equipment alone, the remaining 343 issues or 70 per cent covered more than 
one kind. In making this and some of the later statistical computation the 
writer has made liberal use of the very valuable publication of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York entitled Railway Equipment Ohligatione, 

32 The following are two typical equipment trusts. They have been selected 
at random merely by way of illustration. 

Mobile and Ohio R. R. Co. Equipment trust scries “K,” 4% per cent inter- 
est. Dated March 1, 1913. Due $33,000 each March 1, and $33,000 each Sept. 
1, 1933. Equipment cost $500,615. Obligations issued $450,000. 

Security: 4 Pacific locomotives, 3 Mikado locomotives, 6 steel passenger 
cars, 4 steel underframe mail and baggage cars, 1 steel underframe express 
car, 334 steel gondola cars, 50 steel underframe automobile box cars. 

Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. Equipment bonds series “A”, 5 per 
cent interest. Dated .June 3, 1913. Due $335,000 to June 1, 1933. Equipment 
<.*ost $7,336,430. Obligations issued $6,500,000. 

Security; 30 freight locomotives, 4 Pacific type locomotives, 36 steel under- 
frame passenger cars of three types, 3 steel imder frame baggage and mail 
cars, 8 steel underframe baggage cars, 5 steel postal cars, 3,000 all steel 
hopper and gondola curs, 39,000 freight and gondola cars of eight types, 
80 cabooses. 

An extreme case of diversification is represented by Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Company’s equipment 5 per cent notes, series “H.” 
Dated July 1, 1913. Due $441,000 semi-annually to July 1, 1933. Equipment 
cost $5,531,348. Obligations issued $4,410,000. 

Security: 35 Mikado type locomotives, 30 six- wheel switching locomotives, 
30 Pacific type locomotives, 3 mountain type locomotives, 1,500 steel under- 
frame box cars, 500 steel gondola cars, 50 caboose cars, 18 steel chair cars, 
30 steel coaches, 5 steel three compartment passenger cars, 7 steel smoking 
cars, 10 steel baggage cars, 8 steel dining cars, 4 steel horse express cars. 
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quantities by different railroads.®^ The cost of the equipment is 
usually 10 per cent in excess of the original issue although the 
stronger roads such as the Pennsylvania®* and the subsidiaries of 
the New York Central®® have issued notes for the full purchase 
price of the equipment. In very rare cases an equipment trust has 
been formed to cover rolling stock already used, so as to give tlie 
road money to make repairs.®® 

It is extremely difficult to form an accurate idea from the out- 
side of the real cost and value of the equipment covered by any 
issue, unless it is of one standardized pattern.®^ The provision in 

33 steel gondola cars are most frequently used when the issue covers only 
a single form of equipment. There were in 1916 approximately 21 equipment 
issues covering these cars alone. 

34 Of a total of nine scries of equipment issues of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
outstanding April, 1915, all were originally issued for the full value of the 
equipment acquired. 

For example Kanawha and Michigan Railway, Equipment Car Trust of 
August 15, 1906. 

3« The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad equipment notes of 1914!. The 
issue is explained, of course, by the low credit of the road. This trust was 
created when ^,000,000 was borrowed to repair 1763 coal cars. It is 
unusual in bearing 6 per cent interest and maturing in three years. The 
borrowing was excessive as new cars could have been bought for less money. 
This railroad and its predecessor have afforded the case c6Ubre of equip- 
ment issues. See note 63. 

87 The following table gives a few averages of the cost of standard equipment. 
The averages are deduced from a random selection of different equipment 
issued covering a single class of rolling stock; they include practically all of 
each type outstanding between Nov. 1, 1914, and Feb. 1, 1917. 


Kind of 

Number of 

Total num- 

Total 

Cost per 

equipment 

Series 

her of pieces 

cost 

unit 

Locomotives (not special 





Steel imc^er frame boxcars 

17 

473 

$8,212,443 

$17,362 

1 

30,636 

35,067,383 

1,112 

Steel underframe refrig- 
erator cars 

6 

3,525 

6^85,055 

1,782 

Steel gondola cars 

8 

10,500 

12,491,946 

1,182 


It is difficult to check these figures by the actual contracts. A writer in the 
Annalist estimates the average net cost of a standard '40 ton steel underframe 
box car for the eight years from 1908 to 1916 to be $947, with extremes from 
$844 to $1,200. The average in the above table of $1,112 seems to indicate 
excessive prices paid or else inflation of the costs. Owing, however, to the 
extreme variation in demand, there is a remarkable difference of cost of the 
same equipment according to the time of purchase. This subject is ably 
discussed with statistics in the Annalist, vol. VII (Jan. 24, 1916), p. 116. 
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the lease agreement that is of most real consequence is that dealing 
with the rapidity with which the total loan is to be paid. Under 
all circumstances, railroad equipment wears out rapidly and is 
growing obsolete constantly.^® Were there no means of fully 
maintaining the equity behind an equipment lien, therefore, it 
would be the weakest kind of corporate security. But it is the 
strongest; for by making it obligatory on the part of the road 
to pay off the obligations faster than the equipment wears out, the 
equity to the note-holders is not only maintained but increased. To 
achieve this result, certain definite presumptions must be made, the 
most important of which is the true rate of depreciation.®® For 

It is usually contended by railroad engineers that obsolesence is greater 
with locomotives than with any other form of equipment. While this may be 
true, it should be remembered that an obsolete locomotive can be used on 
branch lines and for company work whereas obsolete freight cars are un- 
economical however employed. Obsolete passenger cars are even worse because 
besides being inefficient, they usually tend to create ill feeling in the minds of 
the patrons of the road. 

In the opinion of the present writer that class which suffers least in value 
through use — ^both physical depreciation and obsolesence — is the steel under- 
frame tank car for the transportation of petroleum products. 

39 The depreciation of rolling stock has been the subject of many elaborate 
studies. Unfortunately, these have led to no unanimous conclusion. The 
Master Car Builders Association estimates for cars as follows; wooden bodies 
and wooden underframes 6 per cent annually; wooden bodies and steel under- 
frames per cent; metal bodies, steel underframes and trucks 5 per cent. 
This basis was taken by the statistician of the Guaranty Trust Company in 
figuring margin of safety for equipment obligations. See Railway Equpiment 
Obligations (third edition), p. 9. Chamberlain uses rough estimate of 15 to 00 
years as the life of equipment. See Principles of Bond Investment, p. 309. 
The Pennsylviuiia road has used 3 per cent for freight cars and 4 per cent 
for locomotives. Rates have varied. See T. R. Lill, Jour, Account,, Jan., 
1917, p. 1, giving statistics. Now, w'hile it is perfectly true that the de- 
velopment of steel construction, particularly the steel underframe, has very 
much increased the serviceability of the car it is not clear from records 
that the salable life of the car is any longer. The investigations of the 
Master Car Builders Associations and the various studies that have ap- 
peared from time to time in the railroad periodicals have assumed the 
existence of, and have sought to determine a theoretical period of usable 
life for railroad rolling stock. Such a computation is not sufficient for 
the equipment bondholder because, from his point of view, the value of 
rolling stock is not its theoretical usable value, but its salable value. The 
two criteria are essentially different, A car may have a theoretical life, based 
on an arbitrary depreciation constant, long after it ceases to have a secondhand 
sale value. It may be held in reserve for freight congestions when it cannot 
be sold-~except at the very time of the freight congestion. Moreover, the 
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the purpose of valuing the equity behind the equipment obligations 
it is necessary to base the calculation on the sale value of second- 
hand equipment. We may assume that the equipment declined 
about 85 per cent in value during the first 13% years, at which 
time it has a scrap value of about 15 per cent of cost, and that the 

constants worked out by the manufacturers are based on mere decline in 
physical value through use, and presume only an arbitrary and slight, if any, 
constant of obsolescence. Furthermore, the annual cost of repairs increases as 
the car ages, so that there comes a time when it is cheaper for a road with 
credit to “scrap” the cars than to meet the constantly increasing cost of repairs. 
In fact, after a time, the value of the car becomes a kind of constant scrap 
value, the use and sale value being functions of the repair charges. From these 
theoretical considerations and such figures as the writer is able to gather from 
practical railroad men, he is of the opinion that collections of mixed equipment, 
such as are cited on a previous page, consisting of ordinary locomotives to 
about a third of the total cost and the other two thirds standard cars readily 
usable by other roads, has a salable life of about 13% years. At the end of 
this time it has a scrap value of about 15 per cent of its original cost. This 
scrap value suffers only slight diminution during the next live to ten years, 
provided sufficient sums are annually spent in repairs to take care of the 
obvious decays and breakages. For purposes of computation, we may assume, 
therefore, that the equipment declines 85 per cent in value during the first 
13% years of its life. The decline in salable value appears to be more rapid 
during the first three years of the equipment’s use and less rapid during the 
last four or five years, than an arithmetically regular decline would imply. 
The first year, this decline is fully a half more than what the average of the 
period would be, whereas the decline during the last year is only about a half 
that of the average. From the fourth to the eighth year, the decline is the 
average. If these assumptions are approximately correct, we may construct a 
table showing the percentage of original cost represented by the decline in 
salable value for each year. It would be something like this: 


1st 

year 

decline 

Per cent 
9.5 

8th 

year 

it 

decline 

Per cent 
6.3 

2d 

(( 


6.4 

9th 

it 

6.3 

3d 

(i 

it 

7.4 

10th 

it 

it 

6.3 

4th 

(i 

it 

6.3 

11th 

it 

ft 

6.3 

5th 

« 

it 

6.3 

19th 

it 

ft 

5.4 

6th 


it 

6.3 

13th 

it 

ft 

3.2 

7th 

it 

a 

6.3 

14th 

it 

ft 

1.1 


15th “ scrap value 15 

per cent of cost 

It should be remembered that any such computation is inexact and at best a 
mere guess. It is, however, much more accurate for the purposes of judging 
the secondhand sale value of equipment, than that of the Master Car Builders 
Association, which concerns itself merely with usable value based on material 
depreciation. On the other hand, general economic conditions may entirely 
upset these estimates. If the equipment is bought just before a general 
business “boom,” it is entirely possible that the subsequent rise in the initial 
cost prices of equipment and the necessities of the other roads might create a 
situation such that year-old cars could be sold for more than they cost. It is 
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decline is most rapid at first. Under such circumstances, the rela- 
tive equity behind an issue of ten years serial equipment bonds can 
be shown by a table. The computation assumes that the equip- 
ment cost $1,000,000 of which 10 per cent or $100,000 was paid 
before the equipment was received and that 10 per cent of the 
balance sl)all be paid the first of each year following.*® 


Beginning of 
year immediate- 
ly after instal- 
ment paid 

Volume of 
certificates 
outstanding 

Percentage 
of deprecia- 
tion of origi- 
nal cost dur- 
ing preced- 
ing year 

Money value 
of deprecia- 
tion during 
preceding 
year 

Value of 
equipment 

Equity be- 
hind out- 
standing cer- 
tificates 

Percenbige 
of value of 
equipment 
represented 
by outstand- 
ing certifi- 
cates 

1 

$900,000 

0 

0 

$1,000,000 

$100,000 

(Per cent) 

90 

9 

810,000 

9.5 

$95,000 

905,000 

95,000 

89 

3 

790,000 

8.4 

84,000 

891,000 

101,000 

87 

4 

630,000 

7.4 

74,000 

747,000 

117,000 

84 

5 

540,000 

6.3 

63,000 

684,000 

144,000 

79 

6 

450,000 

6.3 

63,000 

691,000 

171,000 

! 79 

7 

360,000 

6.3 

63,000 

558,000 

198,000 

64 

8 

970,000 

6.3 

63,000 

495,000 

995,000 

54 

9 

180,000 

6.3 

63,000 

439,000 

959,000 

42 

10 

90,000 

! 6.3 

63,000 

369,000 

979,000 

94 

11 

directly after 
payment of last 
instalment 

0 







Certain inferences may be made from a study of these figures. 
The most obvious is that the equity behind the outstanding certifi- 


quite true that a standard steel underframe box car, bought in January, 1915, 
could be sold in January, 1916, after a year of reasonable use for more than 
it had cost; it is even probable that this same car could be sold January, 1917, 
after two years of use, for what is had cost. Of course just the reverse is true 
if the equipment is bought at the height of a boom period. 

^0 Similar calculations of the equity behind equipment obligations at varying 
periods of their life have been made by other writers using slightly different 
assumptions for the rates of depreciation. Two such calculations have received 
publicity, in neither of which do the general results differ from the computa- 
tion here given. The Guaranty Trust Company’s calculation is based on the 
Master Car Builders Association’s figures for depreciation cited in a previous 
note. It shows a larger proportionate equity during the first few years of the 
equipment trust. Chamberlain explains die same principle (op. cit, p. 809) by 
means of a diagram but is somewhat vague and unscientific in the use of his 
depreciation constants, though more exact than the computation here given in 
the use of semi annual rather than annual instalment payments. His diagram 
shows at a glance, much better than figures, the principle of increasing equity 
behind the equipment obligations. 
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cates increases as each instalment is paid in spite of the deprecia- 
tion of the equipment. In other words, the railroad obligates itself 
to pay off its certificates more rapidly than the security behind 
them declines in value. Herein, as was said before, lies the 
strength of equipment issues. The second inference is that the obli- 
gations have least strength, from the point of view of equity, im- 
mediately after their issue; and those that mature late have a 
constantly increasing strength the longer they are outstanding. 
The strongest equipment obligations obtainable are those of the 
last instalments of some old series purchased a year or so before 
its maturity. The figures given in the preceding table show too, 
that an issue of equipment obligations having more than ten years 
to run, or one that is paid off in more than ten annual instalments, 
or is issued for the full value of the equipments does not in itself 
afford substantial security. It is true that some of the roads with 
very strong credit issue securities of this sort that are called 
equipment obligations, but these, in reality, rest much more on 
the credit of the road than on the equity behind the equipment.^^ 

All the equipment obligations of the Pennsylvania Railroad are of this 
class, because issued for an amount equal to the total cost of the equipment. 
So also are the series A, B, and C of Chicago & Northwestern Railway. The 
four great equipment trusts of the New York Central lines arc of this class 
because they mature in fifteen rather than ten years. That of 1913 is a 
conspicuous variation from type in that it is an “open end” mortgage. So 
also is the single issue of Delaware and Hudson equipment bonds in that it 
is protected by a sinking fund rather than instalment payments. 

The Bufl^alo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Equipment Trusts (series A, B, C) 
broke most of the canons in that they were issued for the actual value of the 
equipment purchased, ran for 20 years, carried a sinking fund of 5 per cent 
to 6 per cent, which could be invested in other equipment provided the obli- 
gations were not purchasable at par. 

A practical illustration of the necessity of insisting that the equipment obli- 
gations shall be issued in strict conformity to established practice is that of 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad 5 per cent equipment bonds, issued in 
1909 and payable in instalments of different amounts until 1999. They were 
therefore irregular in having double the life established by conservative prac- 
tice. A receiver for the road was appointed in 1908. He continued to meet 
the sinking fund instalments until January 1, 1915, when he defaulted, and 
on July 1, 1915, defaulted on the interest. In the spring of 1916, the time at 
which the previous comparisons were made, the road’s underlying first mort- 
gage bonds commanded a ’4.99 per cent credit, notwithstanding the receivership. 
In a previous note it was pointed out that ordinarily the value of equipment 
obligations is affected but little by receivership. Yet, in this case the certifi- 
cates yet unpaid declined to only 60 per cent of par, at which price they were 
selling on a 15 per cent basis — ^provided one assumed their payment at ma- 
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It is quite common for the railroad using the equipment to guaran- 
tee the car trust certificates covering the equipment it leases. 
Almost all ordinary equipment bonds issued under the New York 
plan are guaranteed, although it is questionable whether or not this 
adds to their fundamental security. When the issue is irregular in 
some conspicuous respect it is almost always guaranteed by the 
operating road. Likewise when an equipment trust is created for 
one or more small subsidiaries it is usually guaranteed by the 
parent.^^ In some cases, the notes arc guaranteed by the manu- 
facturing company from which the equipment was purchased.^^ 
Frequently the entire issue is subject to redemption by the railroad 
company,^* and sometimes the equipment may be withdrawn from 
time to time.^® Very rarely the equipment security is reinforced 
by the deposit of bonds with the trustee.^® 

The final test of any security is its position in case of the failure 
of the enterprise on whose credit it is issued.^^ Judged by this test, 
equipment obligations are among the stpngcst, if not the strongest 

turity. Owing to the long period during which the road had been paying for 
the equipment, the value of the rolling stock had declined to less than the 
face value of the outstanding certificates; hence the receivers might regard 
the payment of the certificates as of doubtful expediency. See note 55 for 
outline of final settlement. 

42 The four great issues of the New York Central lines arc guaranteed 
principle and interest by the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, the “Big Four,” the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and the Toledo & Ohio Central railroads. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, Equipment Trust, Series A, are 
guaranteed, principle, and interest, by two independent corporations, the 
Rock Island and the Colorado & Southern roads. 

48 The equipment notes of the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railroad 
of 1910 are guaranteed by the American Locomotive Company through 
endorsement on each note; those of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
(Series L, 1907) by the American Car and Foundry Company. An extreme 
case is where an equipment issue of a small road is guaranteed by the inter- 
ests behind it. (St. Louis, Troy and Eastern, issue of June 1, 1915.) 

44 Of the three hundred odd issues outstanding January 1, 1917, 56 or 
about 25 per cent were subject to redemption. The premium varies from 1 
per cent to 2% per cent. 

45 An old issue of the Michigan Central, of 1906. 

46 Mexican Central Railway Company equipment and collateral bonds, 
First and Second Series, are sporadic cases of this. Reading equipment 44^ 
per cent bonds of 1901, additionally secured by the deposit of $833,000 Phila- 
delphia and Reading general 4s. 

47 A clear statement of this in an editorial in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, vol. LXXII, p. 1296. 
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form of corporate security. When they are issued according to 
the Philadelphia plan the courts have, almost without exception, 
considered the insolvent railroad only the lessor of the equipment, 
which is not therefore, covered by the bonds of the company,*® 
and of which the receiver does not become the trustee. Since the 
title never rested with the railroad corporation, and the property is 
movable, the real owner or the lessee has the power to take away 
the equipment if the railroad violates the contract under which 
the equipment obligations were issued. Knowing that the railroad 
cannot be operated without cars and locomotives and that it would 
be wasteful and inexpedient to sacrifice the equity remaining to 
the road, receivers have invariably*® continued the payments on the 
equipment trust interest and instalments. If necessary, receivers’ 
certificates, taking priority over mortgage liens, have been au- 
thorized to meet these payments. Nevertheless, at the time of 
reorganization the holders of outstanding equipment obligations 
have, in a few rare cases, been asked to refund their securities on 
an advantageous basis in still rarer cases they have been asked 

48 The important case of the Toledo and Ohio Central is no exception to 
this rule. The certificates in this particular case were not issued under 
the Philadelphia plan in its unequivocal forms. Some of the equipment was 
made in the railroad's own shop, some of it was owned first by the railroad, 
used, and then transferred over to the trustee. So that the United States 
Supreme Court interpreted the lease as a mere subterfuge to emasculate the 
lien of the general bondholders of the railroad. This they condemned. See 
146 U. S. 536. 

40 The exceptions of temporary lapse — Denver and Rio Grande; Detroit 
Southern; Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic; Pere Marquette — are so excep- 
tional as not to destroy the strength of the above statement. 

CO The two cases of the refunding of equipment obligations are the Denver 
and Rio Grande reorganization of 1886 and the Norfolk and Western reorgani- 
zation of 1896. The former involved an actual temporary, although not per- 
manent, sacrifice, and will be discussed at length in the succeeding note. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad reorganization of 1896, although involv- 
ing the refunding of certain equipment obligations did not imply even a 
temporary sacrifice. There were two classes of equipment obligations out- 
standing (sec note 98); those issued under the Philadelphia plan were paid 
in money, whereas the equipment mortgage bonds were refunded. For each 
$1,000 in equipment mortgage 5 per cent bonds, the bondholder received $1,000 
in new consolidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds and $480 in new preferred 
stock. He was compelled to undergo a sacrifice of 1 per cent in yearly in- 
come, but this was fully compensated for by the preferred stock bonus. Sub- 
sequently, with the success of the rejuvenated Norfolk and Western road, he 
had an increase in both income and principle. 
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to undergo what would seem like permanent sacrifices/’^ In con- 
tr Ast, however, to these rare exceptions, it may be said that in prac- 

51 The notable case is that of the Denver and Rio Grande reorganization of 
1886. As this is the only instance in the history of American railway finance 
ivhere the holders of equipment obligations issued under the Philadelphia plan 
were forced to suffer for a considerable period, the details are significant. The 
old Denver and Rio Grande had been built in the seventies, one of the numerous 
far-western lines built long l)efore its construction could be said to be in 
any way an economic necessity. In the depression of 1883 and 1884 it failed. 
Disaster also overtook its western extension, the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western. At the time of the failure there existed a comparatively small 
issue of first mortgage bonds, the interest on which had been earned unques- 
tionably. There were also approximately $3,500,000 6 per cent and 7 per cent 
equipment certificates on which the interest had not been fully earned. 
Besides this, there were two large issues of junior bonds and much worthless 
stock practically all owned in England and Holland. Some of the equipment 
had been used by the Denver and Rio Grande Western in a manner contrary 
to the spirit of the equipment trust. In the report of Pothonier and Parrish — 
an interesting example of a foreign report on one of our early, needless roads, 
built with foreign capital — it was stated: “It will be absolutely necessary 
to capitalize the rolling stock trusts on fair and equitable terms, or, failing 
this (the contracts being extinguished by foreclosure), to provide the necessary 
equipment on the basis of present low prices.” (Paragraphs in report quoted 
Com. ^ Fin, Chron,, vol. XL, p. 181.) The bonds of all issues, together with 
fhe stock, were largely held in England and Holland, but the equipment obliga- 
tions were held mostly in Pennsylvania. Judge Hallett had ordered the pay- 
ments of the principle of some of the equipment certificates postponed, and the 
holders had done little to object. Moreover, much of the equipment itself 
had been allowed to so depreciate as to have little more than scrap value. 
Some of the bondholders at the time contended that the reorganization com- 
mittee could then, in the depression of 1885 and 1886, buy better secondhand 
equipment for less than the par value of the obligations outstanding. At all 
events the trustees of the car trusts feared being forced to liquidate on the 
equipment. All these circumstances combined to make the position of the 
e^quipment obligations conspicuously weak. It is true that a plan if reorgani- 
zation was worked out in Philadelphia which involved the refunding of the 
equipment obligations into first mortgage bonds, but it was not acceptable to 
the foreign bondholders and its advocates dared not force the foreclosure of 
the car trusts. 

In the reorganization, the small issue of underlying first mortgage bonds 
was not disturbed. The bondholders reorganization committee first offered 
the holders of the equipment obligations consolidated (junior) '4 per cent 
bonds involving a reduction of from 9 per cent to 3 per cent interest, and 
some preferred stock. Finally, after considerable haggling, they received 17 
per cent in cash and 190 per cent in consolidated (junior) 4 per cent bonds 
for the remaining 83 per cent face value of their equipment certificates. 
(Total car trusts $3,476,000, cash payments $600,000.) The old 6 per cent 
car trust certificates received in addition 90 per cent in new 5 per cent non-» 
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tically all of the reorganizations of American railroads,®^ the 
equipment obligations were either paid in money®^ or else assumed 
directly by the new corporation succeeding to the property of the 
old one.®^ In only one instance in the recent history of railroad 
finance has a reorganization committee forced the holders of equip- 
ment obligations to accept a compromise and in this instance the 
bonds were issued under an unusual and weak agreement,®® and in 

cumulative preferred stock and the old 7 per cent car trust certificates 30 
per cent in the same security. 

This reorganization of the Denver and Rio Grande was in 1885 and 1886. 
The Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, reorganized in 1916, had a similar 
financial structure — a small, strong, fully secured first mortgage issue, a large 
volume of equipment obligations and a host of junior bonds, notes and stocks. 
As in the earlier Denver and Rio Grande case, the first mortgage bonds were 
undisturbed, but in this later case the equipment obligations were practically 
all paid in money, although the whole mass of junior securities was obliterated, 
and even receivers certificates were refunded into income bonds. This differ- 
ence in the treatment of equipment obligations in analogous situations in 1886 
and 1916 indicates the almost impregnable position they now occupy. 

52 Chamberlain gives a brief summary of some 28 cases of railway reorgani- 
zation in practically all of which the holders of equipment obligations suffered 
no hardship {Principles of Bond Investment, p. 300). The Guaranty Trust 
Company also cites a long series of reorganizations in which the equipment 
obligations were undisturbed {Railway Equipment Obligations, p. 11). 

53 A suggestive sentence bearing on this occurred in the analysis of various 
securities of the Missouri Pacific Railway issued by all the reorganization 
committees at the time of the receivership — “$3,867,000 equipment obligations 
maturing to Jiaie 30, 1918: The equities in the equipment securing these 
obligations compel provision for their payment in cash.” Analysis dated 
October 15, 1915, p. 3. 

54 A combination of the methods is shown by the St, Douis and San Francisco 
reorganization plan. The equipment obligations maturing before July 1, 1917, 
have been paid in money from assessments on stockholders ; sufficient prior lien 
(senior) bonds are reserved to refund those maturing after July 1, 1917, while 
in the meantime they are assumed by the new company. 

55 This was the case of the Wheeling and Lake Erie “equipment sinking fund 
gold bonds,” due 1922, described in note 41. They were unusual in running 20 
years and in being liquidated through a sinking fund rather than through in- 
stalment payments. After the interest had been in default a year, at the 
time of the reorganization of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, the 
reorganization managers agreed to pay the back interest and to pay 35 per cent 
of the face of the outstanding certificates in cash and to give new 4 per cent 
“secured sinking fund equipment notes” for the remaining 65 per cent. These 
new notes are secured by the old unmatured equipment bonds, which in their 
turn are secured by the equity in the equipment. The reorganized company 
agrees to buy and cancel one sixth of the new notes each year until the entire 
issue is redeemed. Considering the weakness of the conditions under which the 
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two instances only throughout the varied financial history of our 
American railroads have the equipment bondholders been compelled 
to assume possession and resell the actual physical equipment 
itself.^® But eve nin these instances the holders of equipment 
obligations suffered no loss, the underlying rolling stock being 
sold for enough to pay the outstanding certificates. This is a 
remarkable record for any class of corporate securities. It is 
even more remarkable, for the protection afforded to the bond- 
holder, than the record of municipal and state bonds. 

The strength of equipment obligations is evidence, too, of the 
importance of ‘‘use’’ value in measuring credit. Reduced to the 
simplest terms, the reason why railroad receivers and reorganiza- 
tion committees honor the equipment loan above all other forms 
of permanent debt is that the road cannot operate without its 
rolling stock and the owners can remove it physically from the 
possession of the road. Long ago the holders of first mortgage 
railroad bonds learned that their lien could be emasculated through 
the willingness of the Court to issue receiver’s certificates under the 
authority of the mandate of public necessity. They cannot re- 
move, physically, their road from the jurisdiction of the Court; 
they cannot even force the receiver to operate the line were he 

original bonds were issued, the reorganization managers were exceedingly 
liberal to the holders of the outstanding obligations. 

66 The case is of the Detroit, Toledo and I ronton. The road passed into 
the hands of receivers and the latter, finding the business inadequate for the 
total equipment and the equity of the road in a certain car trust relatively 
slight, decided to allow the holders of the trust to exercise their legal rights 
and take physical possession of the rolling stock. The trust certificates were 
practically all owned by two interests which bid in the equipment itself. 
Aside from interest on interest, the holders of the equipment obligations lost 
nothing, as the new owners were able to “peddle out” the equipment for more 
than the face of the certificates remaining outstanding. 

The other notable case is that of one of the issues of the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna Railway. This was a very unfortunate venture which, reorganized as 
the Wellsville and Buffalo Railroad, proved such a failure that it was closed 
Nov., 1916, and dismantled. The old Buffalo and Susquehanna Railway had 
four issues of equipment obligations. A, B, C, D. Three were assumed by an 
allied company, the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Corporation, which 
has now (April, 1917), paid all of them except $30,000 and these will be 
paid in August. The fourth equipment trust. Series B, was not assumed. 
After considerable negotiation the equipment covered by if was sold to a syn- 
dicate of Buffalo men. This syndicate subsequently sold the equipment, and 
in order to give a free title, deposited with the trustee a sum equivalent to 
the unpaid certificates and their interest to maturity. 
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disinclined. No matter what the road cost, no matter what its 
replacement value may be, they are helpless to enforce their lien. 
But the equipment bondholders can strangle the operation of the 
road by removing the equipment beyond the jurisdiction of the 
receiver. It is this necessity of its use that makes the rolling stock 
so substantial a basis for credit. 

Arthur S. Dewing. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 
Distributive Justice, The Right and Wrong of our Fresent Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. By John A. Ryan. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 44^. $1.50.) 

In Professor Ryan’s first book, A Livmg Wage, published in 
1906, he applied the principles of moral theology to the determi- 
nation of the minimum of justice in wages ; in tliis, his latest work, 
he applies the same principles to all four shares in distribution: 
rent, interest, profits, and wages. There is here practically no 
examination of the basis and justification of rights, but rather a 
series of deductions from generally accepted rules of justice. 
There is little dogmatism, however, in Professor Ryan’s admirable 
treatment of the subject; for, as he points out, neither the prin- 
ciples of industrial justice nor the constitution of our socio-eco- 
nomic system are simple, and it is impossible to give to ethical 
conclusions anything like mathematical accuracy. All that he 
claims is that his moral judgments are fairly reasonable and the 
proposed remedies fairly efficacious. 

The chief rules of distributive justice are the canons of equality, 
needs, efforts and sacrifices, comparative productivity, scarcity, 
and human welfare. Among these the primacy is given to the 
canon of human welfare, although Professor Ryan does not say 
that the other canons are derived from it, nor does he clearly trace 
the relationsliip between them. All have more or less validity, 
and any theory of distributive justice which runs counter to any 
of them is necessarily inadequate. 

The right to the ‘^workless incomes” of rent and interest is 
based chiefly on the canon of social welfare. The taking of rent 
is just, because private ownership is the best system of land tenure. 
The taking of interest is right, because it encourages saving and 
investing as opposed to spending and hoarding. Still, Professor 
gives a more hearty approval to rent than to interest-tak- 
ing, a position quite the reverse of that of most modem economists, 
who would protect and cherish the loan capitalist long after they 
had thrown the landowner to the wolves. 

Professor Ryan, as is well known, is no socialist, nor even a 
single taxer. Socialism is impracticable. The single tax system 
would be much inferior to private ownership of land. Private 
land ownership, therefore, is a natural right, based on its social 
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utility. However, it is a limited right, giving no claim to rent 
until the tenant of average efficiency on a normal holding has 
first obtained a decent living. The tenant’s claim to a decent 
living is based primarily on “needs,” but it is not effectual with- 
out a minimum of efficiency. Similarly, the right of other business 
men to living profits is conditioned upon efficiency. 

A more complicated case arises when the tenant employs agri- 
cultural laborers, who, because of their needs, are as much en- 
titled to a decent living as the tenant himself. Against whom 
then, is their claim valid? Professor Ryan offers a very ingenious 
solution of this puzzle. The right of the laborers to a decent liv- 
ing, based, as it is, on their worth and dignity as human beings, 
takes precedence, not only of the workless incomes of rent and in- 
terest, but also of any surplus profits over and above a decent 
living for the tenant himself. The tenant, as an employer, is one 
of society’s paymasters, and the laborer’s claim is valid primarily 
against him. He must, therefore, pay living wages, even at the 
expense of interest in his own capital. He has no right, however, 
to deduct interest from the loan capitalist from whom he may 
have borrowed, as the loan capitalist is under no obligation to 
lend to a borrower who cannot pay interest regularly. Nor may 
the tenant withhold rent from the landlord, as such a practice 
would be subject to grave abuse, and the landlord is under no 
obligation to forego his rent in order that the tenant may employ 
laborers. Besides, such withholding of rent and interest is quite 
impracticable, and could not be enforced. Therefore, the duty 
of paying living wages devolves upon the tenant, or any other 
employer. If the burden and responsibility is too great, he may 
go out of business, but while he remains he must pay living wages, 
even at the expense of surplus profits and interest; and, if he is 
landowner, at the expense of rent also. 

This is a nice point in casuistry, but the solution is not alto- 
gether satisfying. The employer may be society’s paymaster or 
agent, but he can hardly be expected to bear the whole burden 
without substantial support from his principal. If, accidentally, 
he operates with land and capital of his own, his obligation to pay 
living wages out of rent and interest is surely not greater than 
that of the mere landlord or loan capitalist, even though he may 
realize the obligation more keenly than they. Again, in case he 
could not shift the burden to the consumers, he might be justified 
in paying less than a living wage, especially if he were a poor man 
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whose profits yielded him no more than a decent living. Of course, 
he might evade the obligation by ceasing to employ, but the 
laborers’ condition could not be bettered in that way. Evidently, 
the case proves that the obligation to provide a decent living for 
all poor people devolves upon all who have superfluous incomes. 
It suggests, also, that the obligation is one of charity, rather than 
strict justice; unless we are to take the view that, in the last 
analysis, charity and justice are identical. 

Although Professor Ryan approves of the private ownership of 
land, he recognizes certain defects in the existing land system 
which call for reform. Among the measures which he favors are 
the leasing of timber and mineral lands, public ownership of urban 
lands, state loans to small proprietors, increment taxes, super- 
taxes on large holdings, and the gradual though partial transfer 
of other taxes to land, in order to absorb a large part of the future 
increment. All of these measures find their justification in the 
canon of social welfare and the canon of needs. Until all the poor 
have a decent living the right to worklcss incomes is suspended. 

Professor Ryan’s discussion of interest is exceedingly interest- 
ing. He shows how the medieval prohibition of interest taking 
was gradually modified to suit the changing economic conditions 
of modern times. At first arose the theory of “lucrum cessans,” 
then that of “praemiuin legale,” and finally the theory of “virtual 
productivity,” which was only “lucrum cessans” in another form. 
All the authoritative ecclesiastical declarations indicate that in- 
terest on loans is today regarded as lawful because a loan is the 
economic equivalent of an investment. This, as Professor Ryan 
well says, “is good logic and common sense.” The standard argu- 
ments of abstinence and productivity he considers unsatisfactory, 
and he finds the real justification of interest in its contribution to 
social welfare. He discusses at considerable length the question 
as to whether any particular rate of interest above zero is neces- 
sary, and arrives at no definite conclusion. Still, it may be that 
the suppression of interest would cause a considerable decline in 
saving and investment; and, assuming this, the state is justified 
in permitting interest, even as the Catholic Church has concluded 
to permit the taking of interest without definitely approving of it. 
Prom this conclusion, it is but a step to the position, which in 
effect Professor Ryan takes, that interest is justified as an essen- 
tial part of the system of private property, and that any particu- 
lar rate of interest is justified if it is a competitive and not a 
monopoly rate. 
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Professor Ryan appears to approve of the principle of compe- 
tition as an ideal regulator of interest, rent, profits, and the prices 
of commodities. When he comes to the question of just wages, 
however, he rejects the principle of competition because it takes 
no account of needs, efforts and sacrifices. And yet, before the 
Industrial Revolution, when laborers commonly sold their own 
products, there was no valid distinction to be drawn between a 
fair wage and a fair price. Even now, in the case of self-employ- 
ing workers, as many carpenters, blacksmiths, lace-makers, wood- 
carvers, fishermen, and the like, the only way for the laborer to 
obtain a decent living is to sell his wares at a fair price. The 
commodity, therefore, is not a mere thing, divorced from the pro- 
ducer, but a piece of materialized labor, the price of which is the 
wage by which he lives. As the pathetic Scotch song, “Caller Her- 
rin’,” puts it : “Wives an’ mithers maist despairin’, ca’ them lives 
o’ men.” If the competitive price, then, is fair, the wages also 
must be fair, whether they suffice for a decent living or not ; but if 
the wages are unfair, then the price which is their source must be 
equally unfair. 

However that may be, the attempt of Professor Ryan to de- 
termine just wages from a consideration of needs, rather than 
market value, or productivity, is not quite successful. Indeed, 
he well nigh abandons the canon of needs in admitting that pro- 
ductivity must be considered, and in supporting the claim to living 
wages by the argument that they will result in greater efficiency 
on the part of both employer and employee. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the classical economists did not sufficiently consider 
the laborers’ needs, and that reformers of the present day are 
abundantly justified in laying stress upon this long-neglected 
aspect of the wages question. 

When a decent living has been secured by all laborers, only the 
minimum of justice has been attained. Complete wage justice 
demands additional compensation according to the canons of ef- 
forts and sacrifices, productivity, scarcity, and human welfare; 
and if there is still a surplus in the wage fund, it should be equally 
divided among all the laborers. This is the “equitable minimum” 
which all employers should pay, after which business men may 
keep their profits, loan capitalists their interest, and landowners 
their rent, without any compunctions of conscience. Still, the 
workless incomes are debatable ground, a sort of no-man’s land, 
which the laborers may occupy, if, by superior organization and 
bargaining ability, they arc able to take possession of it. Here 
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we have a principle of force which docs not seem to be in harmony 
with Professor Ryan’s other theories, and it would be interesting 
to know what scope and limits he would assign to its operation. 

One might, perhaps, criticise other minor features of this ex- 
cellent book, but such criticism would not detract from its great 
merit as a logical and lucid exposition of a most important sub- 
ject, pervaded by a spirit of sweet reasonableness that charms 
even when it may not convince. If all the claimants to shares in 
distribution could have such a spirit there would be far less of 
conflict in the industrial world. Father Ryan is doubtless right in 
saying that the fundamental cause of industrial warfare is the false 
conception of life that prevails among both rich and poor. 

“The achievement of social justice requires not merely changes 
in the social mechanism, but a change in the social spirit, a refor- 
mation in men’s hearts. To this end nothing could be more im- 
mediately helpful than a comprehensive recognition of the steward- 
ship of wealth, and the duty of distributing superfluous goods.” 

J. E. Lb Rossignol. 

University of Nebraska. 
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Clark, W. E. Outlines of lectures on economics. (New York: W. E. 
Clark, College of the City of New York. 1916. Pp. 41. 25c.) 

Eisenman, C. Everybody's business. (Cleveland, O. : Burrows Bros. 
Co. 1916. Pp. 166.) 

A series of quotations from popular sociological literature, with 
running comment from the point of view of a philanthropically in- 
clined business man. 

G. B. L. A. 

Ely, R. T. and Wicker^ G. R. Elementary principles of economics. 
Revised edition. (New York; Macmillan. 1917.) 

Finn, J. J. Operative ownership; a system of industrial production 
based upon social justice and the rights of private property. (Chi- 
cago: Langdon & Co. 1916. Pp. SOI. $1.50.) 

Ingram, J. K. A history of political economy. New and enlarged edi- 
tion with a supplementary chapter by William A. Scott and an in- 
troduction by Richard T. Ely. (London: A. & C. Black. 1915. Pp. 
xix, SI 5. 7s. 6d.) 

This volume reproduces, apparently without change, the text of 
the second edition of Ingram’s well-known work, but is given a new 
interest by the contributions of Professor Ely and Professor Scott. In 
the introduction Professor Ely offers a helpful estimate of Ingram’s 
services to the science of economics, which will be useful to the 
younger generation of economists who have no direct, personal 
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knowledge of the conditions which produced Ingrain's book. Pro- 
fessor Scott’s supplementary chapter, of some sixty pages, gives an 
excellent account of the Austrian economists, and reviews more 
briefly the development of economic thought in other countries dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. It would be difficult, indeed, to refer 
the student to a better statement of the cardinal doctrines of Menger, 
Wieser, Bohm-Bawerk, and Sax. 

Ingram’s book was never a satisfactory history of economic 
science; and, as time passes, its defects become more and more 
evident But it served a highly useful purpose in its day, and in its 
present dress retains interest for all who would understand the forces 
that have shaped the development of economic thought. 

Charles J. Bullock. 

Leavitt, F. C. Elementary social science. (New York: Macmillan. 
1917.) 

Moret, J. Uemploi des mathematiques en economic politique. (Paris: 
Giard & Briere. 1916.) 

Pierson, N. G. Traite d* economic politique. Translated by Louis 
SuRET. (Paris: Giard & Briere. 1916. I'l fr.) 

Seligman, E. R. a. Principles of economics. Seventh edition, revised. 
(New York: Longmans. 1917. Pp. liv, 711.) 

Economic History and Geography 
The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the Trade, 
Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism Culminat- 
ing in the American Revolution. By Clarence Walworth 
Alvord. Two volumes. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 1917. Pp. 358; 396. $10.00.) 

This is not a history of the West. It is a study of the formu- 
lation of British policy toward the West, of the interaction of 
politics and finance that prevented the introduction of any one of 
three separate plans proposed. Dr. Alvord has here performed 
the double task of analyzing the complex political situation in 
London during the pre-Revolutionary period, and of describing 
at the same time the economic enterprises that aflTected ministerial 
plans. 

To the British ministers the disposition of the interior wilder- 
ness gained in 1763 was the vital phase of the American problem 
and not the disturbances in New York and Boston. Perhaps only 
regard for Massachusetts sensibilities prevented the book being 
called ‘‘The Western Origin of the American Revolution.” Why 
the British government failed with the problem is perfectly clear 
when one considers that this highly delicate task was undertaken 
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by a succession of ministries composed of hostile, selfish factions 
in league with powerful interests, and constantly threatened with 
disruption. In the midst of this confusion Lord Shelburne stands 
out as the British statesman who exerted the greatest influence on 
western America, not excepting William Pitt. 

Able as is the political narrative yet the most interesting, il- 
luminating chapters are those which discuss the rival capitalistic 
enterprises of land speculation and the fur trade (the only two 
lines open in the West to moneyed men), and the political manoeu- 
vering of each for the right to exploit the great interior in its 
own interests. For at this time there existed a close alliance in 
Great Britain between ^‘big business” and the governing class, 
resulting in a political immorality not unknown in the United 
States. 

After the treaty of 1763 and especially after the British occu- 
pation of the Mississippi Valley in 1766, there occurred a striking 
expansion of business activities concerned with the West. Ag- 
gressive Scotch merchants began to engross the fur trade of the 
northern area, though wisely continuing the superior French- 
Canadian methods; Philadelphia firms and other trading groups 
attempted to make the Ohio a greater artery of western trade 
than the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, but failed because the 
higher cost of land carriage to Pittsburgh was not offset by the 
better markets in the East. The economic mistake of not securing 
New Orleans in 1763 was now apparent, as that city remained the 
market toward which the commerce of the valley drifted. En- 
deavors to connect with the Gulf by a canal to Mobile failed. The 
importance of the trading groups of these days in trade, land 
speculation, and politics, is much greater, Dr. Alvord thinks, than 
historians have generally realized (vol. II, p. ^0^). 

During these same years the eighteenth-century craze for specu- 
lation seized on the Mississippi Valley as a source of quick for- 
tunes equal to those being made in the East Indies. Among tlie 
conspicuous “plungers” in land titles were Franklin, Washington, 
and Governor Dunmore of Virginia, whose western activities ap- 
pear beyond doubt due to a desire to win a large landed estate in 
America (vol. II, pp. 182, 194). Explorers and homesteaders 
were frequently only the advance agents of the speculator; “the 
Daniel Boones of the wilderness were only the pawns of some 
Richard Henderson.” Four fine maps based on John MitchelPs 
map illustrate the various colonial schemes for staking out the 
West. As a type of these plans and their connection with poli- 
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tics, a detailed account is given of the activities of Samuel Whar- 
ton, a Philadelphia business man of the Mark Hanna variety, in 
pushing his Vandalia project. A footnote says that a vast amount 
of material for a history of the acts of his company in America 
awaits a writer. 

The land speculators worked for a government policy of west- 
ward expansion, while the Scotch fur-trading capitalists fought 
for the opposite plan of preservation of wilderness conditions and 
Indian occupation, each side advancing the particular economic 
theory of colonial possessions which favored its private advantage. 
This opposition to expansion was abetted by the alarmed investors 
in colonial lands east of the mountains, and somewhat by Lord 
Hillsborough who feared the bad effect on his Irish estates of 
wholesale Irish emigration to the New World. The government 
decision in 1768 against colonization of the interior and the ex- 
tension of Quebec boundaries in 1774 to include the West, was a 
triumph for this latter group of interests, largely through their 
influence with the Scotch members of Parliament whose support 
was very necessary to every ministry. In fact, the Scotch fur- 
trading influence seems to have been a very real factor in shaping 
British policy towards the old Northwest for fifty years (vol. I, 
p. 107 ; vol. II, pp. 24-^5). 

The admirable bibliography at the end is at once a rare ex- 
ample of patient, profound scholarship and a treasury of infor- 
mation for research workers. Footnotes and index are of the 
same high character. The typographical excellence of the volumes 
deserves mention. 

Amelia C. Ford. 

Milwaukee-D owner College, 

Cotton as a World Power, A Study m the Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History, By James A. B. Scherer. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 452. $2.50.) 

This volume is divided into seven books and seventy-five chap- 
ters, of which the shortest contains only twenty lines. In the first 
book are briefly described the earliest cultivation and manufac- 
ture of cotton in the Orient, and its transition to Europe, and 
finally to England. In the second book ten chapters are devoted 
to the Industrial Revolution and its results, much of this material 
being biographical rather than technical as might have been ex- 
pected from the president of a college of technology. In book 
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three the scene shifts to the United States, and the invention of 
the cotton gin is described. The next three books deal respective- 
ly with the slavery controversy, the Civil War, and the rise of 
cotton factories in the new South. The seventh and final book is 
entitled Cotton a World Trade; but contains a variety of topics 
from preparedness to evolution. 

The main thesis of the volume seems to be that cotton, by 
reason of its importance and the fact that its production is con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, has exercised a distinct and 
even dominating influence upon the destinies of nations. It formed 
the economic basis of India ; its advent into England transformed 
that country from an agricultural nation to a manufacturing na- 
tion; and its culture in the United States changed the develop- 
ment of the South, gave a new lease of life to the system of slavery, 
and led to civil war. Today it again takes an important part in 
the world^s commerce, and even in the European war it plays a 
deadly role through its use as gun cotton. 

This is indeed economic interpretation of history. Such in- 
terpretations are always interesting, if not entirely convincing. 
According to one economic historian the center of the world’s 
civilization has shifted with the movement of the precious metals ; 
another has found the explanation in the development of improved 
transportation; and now President Scherer sees in cotton the 
cause of the westward movement of human progress. The very 
multiplicity of these unitary explanations shows that perhaps the 
problem is more complex than any one of the writers admits. To 
the reviewer such a simplification even of the economic factors in- 
volved does not commend itself. A reduefio ad unum becomes a 
redtictio ad ahswd'um. 

The author has conceived the story of cotton as an epic, but has 
scarcely risen to its highest possibilities. The work is too long, 
there are too many digressions, and it is broken up into too small 
fragments. It bears evidence of having been written at intervals. 
But in spite of all these shortcomings President Scherer has suc- 
ceeded in writing an interesting book, which is rendered the more 
readable by reason of an attractive style. 

Eenest L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois. 
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Grotius, H. The freedom of the seas. Or the right which belongs to 
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revision of the Latin text of 1633 by R. Van D. Magoffin. Edited 
with introductory note, by James Brown Scott. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1916. Pp. xv, 83. $1.) 
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The American year book. A record of events and progress. 1016. 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware. (New York: Appleton. 1917. 
Pp. 862.) 

Includes the following chapters: ‘‘Public resources and public 
works*'; “Public services/* by Richard C. Harrison; “Economic 
conditions and the conduct of business/* by S. S. Huebner and Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell; “Public finance, banking, and insurance/* by C. C. 
Williamson, Ray B. Westerfield, Wendell M. Strong, and S. S. 
Huebner; “Social and economic problems**; “Labor and labor legis- 
lation,** by John B. Andrews and Irene Osgood Andrews; “Agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, and fisheries**; “The mineral indus- 
tries**; “Manufactures/* by W. M. Steuart and Walter F. Rogers; 
“Trade, transportation, and communication/’ by Grover G. Huebner 
and Robert Riegel. 
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Economic notes on Brazil. Second edition. (Rio de Janeiro: Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 1916. Pp. 93. Gratis.) 

Facts about Georgia. (Atlanta: Georgia Chamber of Commerce. 1917. 
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Mexico, a brief record of the economic conditions of the republic in 
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Werthner, W. B. How man makes markets; talks on commercial 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Agricultural Economics. A Selection of Materials in which Eco- 
nomic Principles are applied to the Practice of Agriculture. 
By Edwin G. Nourse. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1916. Pp. x, 896. $2.75.) 

Professor Nourse calls this a ‘‘composite textbook.” It is com- 
posed of three elements: (1) short introductions by the editor pro- 
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fixed to each chapter, (2) excerpts from standard textbooks on 
economic theory, and (3) source materials. By such a combina- 
tion the editor has sought to avoid on the one hand the incoherence 
and confusion characteristic of many volumes of “readings,” and 
on the other the hard and fast treatment often found in textbooks. 
Instead of constructing “a broad, smooth highway of thought, 
down which the student whizzes to his appointed destination with- 
out getting much benefit from his journey,” he has sought to pro- 
vide opportunity “to tarry and visit, to wander back and forth, 
to explore the country and learn the whole region. . . .” 

The “materials,” forming the bulk of the volume, arc grouped 
into seventeen chapters in a topical arrangement corresponding to 
that ordinarily found in systematic treatises of economic theory. 
These chapters fall into three divisions treating (1) the factors in 
the production of agricultural wealth, (2) the conditions influenc- 
ing price determination and the methods of marketing farm pro- 
ducts, and (3) the distribution of the income from the industry 
into rent, interest, wages, and profits. In this last group is a 
chapter on Rural Credits. In an emphatic position after the in- 
troductory historical chapter is a discussion of Consumption. 

The yearbooks and farmers bulletins, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, census publications, bulletins of state 
agricultural experiment stations, and county surveys have been 
liberally drawn upon. Besides this source material there are re- 
printed articles from the economic journals and excerpts from 
treatises on farm management and agricultural economics. In 
each chapter the first few pages are from such economists as 
Marshall, Taussig, Seager, and Seligman, and in some cases from 
the writers of the classical school. Thus as an introduction to the 
discussion of the problems of each chapter there is presented a 
statement of the general principles on the basis of which the prob- 
lems may be solved. 

The editor has succeeded in furnishing variety in his selections 
without sacrificing substantiality. He presents in well-systema- 
tized form a wide range of up-to-date facts concerning the agri- 
cultural industry of the United States, accompanied by carefully 
scientific and popularly interesting discussions of the meaning of 
these facts. 

The introductions by the editor are not uniformly valuable. 
They are not designed to reconcile the theories propounded by the 
authors quoted, nor to give an authoritative interpretation of the 
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whole. In some places Professor Nourse has made a stimulating 
contribution, as for instance in Selection 120, The Possibilities of 
Cooperation, but in the majority of cases he is content to be ex- 
pository rather than argumentative. His style is forceful and 
clear; the reader is apt to regret that the editor has not con- 
tributed more. 

Chapter 1, The Emergence of the Problem of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, is disappointing. The editor’s purpose was to trace the 
development of commercial agriculture out of self-sufficient farm- 
ing. Here was an opportunity to teach students something about 
the history of agriculture in the United States, which in itself 
furnishes instructive illustrations of all the important steps in the 
commercialization of the industry. Instead, some thirty pages 
are devoted to the agriculture of primitive peoples and of classical 
antiquity, twenty more to medieval agriculture and the manor sys- 
tem. In the remainder of the chapter the best material on the 
history of American agriculture has not been utilized. 

Agricultural economics is a broader subject than farm manage- 
ment. It is not concerned only with teaching the individual farmer 
how to make the largest net profit. It is concerned also with 
those broad societal problems involving the place of the agri- 
cultural population and their industry in the national economy. 
The editor has kept wxll in the foreground the social aspect of 
such matters as tlic standard of living of the rural population and 
the defects of the labor force both in quality and quantity. In 
so doing he has justified his advocacy of the teaching of agri- 
cultural economics in every institution which aims to give a liberal 
education. 

Percy Weles Bidwetj.. 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 
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Manufacturing Industries 

History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860, By 
Victor S. Clark. With an introductory note by Henry W. 
Farnam. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 1916. Pp. xii, 675.) 

To say that Mr. Clark’s book is the best in its field would be 
faint praise, for there is only one other that covers the field, and 
that was written nearly sixty years ago. When the Carnegie In- 
stitution included manufactures in the general plan of its Con- 
tributions to American Economic History, it hoped to fill a yawn- 
ing gap in the organized and systematic knowledge of our country’s 
past. Professor Famam tells us that Mr. Clark has been in charge 
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of the work for a decade, bringing to it a valuable training and 
broad preparation. That he has been able to carry it no further 
than the Civil War is due to the enormous growth of manufactur- 
ing since that time and the vast accumulation of materials relating 
to it. The materials for the first two and a half centuries of our 
industrial growth, though naturally scantier than for the later 
period, are yet abundant enougli to require a very great expendi- 
ture of time and labor. 

It is difficult to write economic history without showing a pre- 
dilection for any public policy, a partiality for any social class or 
branch of industry. But Mr. Clark’s book is singularly free from 
bias or prejudice. He does not omit description of some political 
and social movements and endeavors; but he leaves us with the im- 
pression that, clamorous and exciting as these have been, their 
influence was relatively slight, and that the forces really determin- 
ing our industrial growth have been strictly economic. Indeed, 
he wishes his book to be considered the work of an economist 
rather than that of a historian ; his purpose is ‘‘not solely to pre- 
sent a picture of the past, but to interpret selected historical data 
as illustrating phases of economic progress”; and to that end he 
adopted not a narrative and chronological but a “topical method” 
of presenting his subject. 

The “topics” that he selects for methodical treatment are six 
in number: (1) foreign influence, (2) domestic policies and legis- 
lation, (3) the influence of natural resources, (4) transportation 
and markets, (5) capital, profits and wages, (6) the technology 
and organization of manufactures. He discusses these topics first 
for the colonial period and afterward for the nineteenth century. 
In addition there is a brief introductory chapter on the European 
background, a review of contemporary accounts of colonial manu- 
factures, a description of the propaganda of home manufactures 
during the Revolution ; and the three concluding chapters give the 
distribution and volume of manufactures, and sketch, the history 
of the manufacture of metals and textiles. To some readers a 
dilFerent selection and arrangement of “topics” might commend it- 
self, but those of the author are not illogical, and afford a frame- 
work for presenting all the information he has gathered. 

The quantity of facts assembled in this framework is very great, 
for the writer’s researches have been wide and laborious. But 
they are not always interpreted, and sometimes several pages of 
specific facts arc given that have little apparent significance. The 
reader rather gets the impression that the author was unwilling to 
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omit from his book any authentic fact, whether it was informing 
or not. Thus six pages with about a hundred citations are de- 
voted to ‘‘manufacturing profits** in the nineteenth century, but 
one struggles in vain to find the significance of the confusing mass 
of names and figures that are given. Indeed, if they have a mean- 
ing the author himself does not know it, for he reaches the erratic 
conclusion that “Necessarily capital earned as much in manufac- 
tures as in banking and commerce, and in other branches of pro- 
duction ; otherwise it would not have been invested.** He closes the 
discussion by saying that during a decade $20,000,000 of New 
England manufacturing capital earned 10 per cent, which “is 
probably as good a clue in this direction as we possess.** If this 
is true, the reader might have been spared the preceding tedious 
enumeration of names, places, and figures. But strain on the 
reader*s attention is not the chief objection to burdening the text 
with such material ; more important is the likelihood that it will 
lead to false conclusions. Thus in speaking of intercolonial trade 
the author gives about five pages of statistics and examples, a 
number of them merely sporadic and anomalous, that convey, in 
the reviewer*s judgment, an exaggerated impression of the activity 
of this market for home manufactures. This defect in presenta- 
tion was clearly shown in the work of about twenty graduate stu- 
dents, who used the book during the present college session in 
connection with a course offered by the reviewer on the growth of 
American industry and commerce. It might have been much 
ameliorated by transferring to footnotes any facts not essential 
to the argument. 

As a rule the sanity and conservatism of the author’s conclusions 
and the evidence adduced to support them leave nothing to be de- 
sired. That there are occasional exceptions is not unnatural. 
Thus, except for a very short time, it was not the Navigation acts 
but the prevailing credit system that compelled colonial tobacco 
planters to sell in a monopoly market. Again, it is a mistake to 
say that until the Civil War, in the textile industry “the supply 
and distribution of labor remained as it had been since 1820.** 
Furthermore, the reviewer doubts the statement that “in produc- 
ing durable goods for ordinary uses . . . the equipment of Ameri- 
can mills and factories was not excelled.** The spirit of the 
age demanded speed of production rather than durability. So 
swift was the growth of cities, the change of habitation and the 
progress of invention that one decade frequently saw the work 
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of the previous decade swept away and substituted by new cre- 
ations. In consequence, what the consumer demanded was not 
apt to be durability of materials and processes ; he wanted a thing 
adapted to meet an immediate and temporary need, a thing that 
could be exploited and used up before* the progress of invention 
and the appearance of new wants made it expedient to abandon it. 
What chiefly amazed European travelers, especially Germans, was 
the speed with which the American workman turned off his work. 
American tools and processes were mainly adapted to that end, 
and work was rushed to completion with a rapidity that usually 
prevented the durability that was demanded in the Old World.^ 

If the reviewer may be pardoned yet another illustration of the 
author’s occasional inaccuracy, he ventures to disagree with the 
assertion that ‘‘the operative population remained of native stock, 
with some recruits from Great Britain and Ireland.” During the 
forties the labor supply was already changing rapidly. By 1854 
half the operatives in the Lowell mills are said to have been Irish ; 
and at Fall River six years later the British and Irish workers 
were a majority. In 1858, 70 per cent of all the employees of the 
Cambria Steel Company were Welsh. At that time a molder of 
native birth was hard to find anywhere in America. In 1870, for 
the country as a whole, natives composed only 61 per cent of the 
textile operatives and about 56 per cent of those in iron and steel 
works. This was, it is true, a decade after the period described 
by the author, but it indicates that “some recruits” hardly ex- 
presses the degree to which we were fulfilling Hamilton’s pre- 
diction that for manufacturing labor we should “trade upon a 
foreign stock.” We could wish that the author had given fuller 
treatment to the important question as to whether immigration has 
“displaced” American labor in manufacturing or has merely “re- 
placed” it, as Americans rose to higher pursuits. 

Mr. Clark’s book is far from being the “final word” on his sub- 
ject, but it is the most considerable contribution to it that has 
ever been made. He has brought evidence for many beliefs and or- 
ganized much information already current among scholars, and 
he has added no little that is new. That the reader may find 
treated inadequately or not at all some phases of industrial growth 
particularly interesting to himself, should not detract from his 

1 Of, BUchele, Land und Volk der Vereinigten Staaten; Jiirg, Briefs aus der 
Ver, Staaten; Frdbel, Lie Deutsche Auswanderung und ihre Culturhistorische 
Bedeutung; et ah plur. 
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appreciation of the discriminating judgment and scholarly eflB- 
ciency with which the author has performed his work. The book 
will long remain indispensable to students and investigators and 
will give invaluable aid to all that are interested in the economic 
development of this country. 

Thomas W. Page. 

University of Virginia, 
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Transportation and Communication 

State Regulation of Railroads in the South. By Maxwell Fer- 
guson. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Vol, LXVII, No. 2. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 228. $1.75.) 

This monograph is preliminary to a larger study dealing gen- 
erally with the regulation of railroads in the South and its scope 
is confined to states east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 
Thus, Maryland, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas are not con- 
sidered, but the omission is not important as their experience 
furnishes nothing unusual in railway control. 

The larger part of the present study is given over to a descrip- 
tion of commission regulation, the problem in each state being 
separately discussed. Only introductory are the first four chap-* 
ters on Charters, Early General* Laws, Constitutional Provisions 
Affecting Railroads, and Recent General Railway Legislation; 
but these embody material which is as interesting as any in the 
history of railroad development in the South, which has never 
been adequately treated, and which might well be returned to when 
Mr. Ferguson publishes his larger work. 

In granting their first charters, the southern states attempted 
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to regulate tariffs, permit the cooperation of the various com- 
panies in the transportation of freight and passengers, and re- 
quire safe and prompt service. Almost immediately there were 
express prohibitions of the construction of competing lines, and 
tlie author regrets that these “were not more numerous and 
stringent.’’ Maximum rates were frequently prescribed, but these 
were generally so high that compliance was no burden; publicity 
was but seldom insisted upon, and discrimination rarely mentioned. 
The powers reserved to the states were the usual ones — the riglit 
to regulate rates and to purchase the road after a specified number 
of years; and in order to encourage construction there were fre- 
quent exemptions of the property from taxation. 

Mr. Ferguson’s history of this early period is sketchy; there 
seem to be no general tendencies of a significant character, but 
he lays the basis for the subsequent discussion, and after a brief 
survey of early legislation which was ‘‘voluminous” but “disap- 
pointingly incomplete,” he shows that inflexible statutes were not 
to the best interests either of the carriers or of the people. Boards 
were soon appointed to administer the state internal improvement 
funds and they took over various duties, such as receiving reports 
in connection with the railways. The first railroad commission 
was established in Virginia (1877). It was weak, with powers 
and duties similar to those of the Massachusetts board. Similar 
action was taken by several other states and the commissions 
served some useful purpose, but the first mandatory commission 
was instituted in 1879 and Virginia did not change until 1902. 
After the movement was started its “home was chiefly in that 
[southern] portion of the Union.” 

Surveying the present commission situation in the South, the 
author finds that political considerations in the choice of men are 
still too important, the offices being elective in all the states except 
Virginia and West Virginia. “Even now,” he says, “the people 
of the South are still too much inclined to think that if a man 
is of requisite age and is morally responsible, he is fully qualified 
to hold any public office” (p. 198), The term of office is generally 
too short-^four states limiting the commissioners to a tenn of 
four years — but recent changes have been encouraging. Especially 
deplorable is the absence of any technical requirements for the 
commissioners. Only four states provide for the presence on the 
commission of any experienced railroad men; appropriations for 
expenses and salaries are entirely too small ; in some cases sufficient 
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authority has not been granted, and too often rate making is not 
scientific but mere guess work. In the minds of some of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Ferguson thinks, the uppermost thought has been 
*^so to lower intrastate rates in comparison with corresponding 
interstate rates and the intrastate rates of other states as to favor 
their own jobbers and producers at the expense of those of ad- 
joining states. The consequence is a discouraging lack of con- 
sistency in the policies of the different states.” On the whole, the 
author’s opinion is that conditions in the South appear to be not 
so good as in other sections of the country. He advocates an 
extension of the federal authority, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been both expert and intelligent. ‘‘Regulation 
by the southern commissions has been neither.” 

Within its restricted scope the present study is admirably done ; 
but it is obviously only preliminary to a real economic study of 
railroad regulation in the South. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Ferguson will soon be able to publish this larger work, which will 
deal with the growth of the principal railroad systems, inter- 
corporate relations, special rate problems, and state and federal 
regulation. The present study traces the development of state 
interference primarily from the standpoint of administration. 

Lindsay Rogers. 

University of Virginia. 
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act. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1915. Pp. xi, 706.) 

In a prefatory note Professor Frankfurter calls attention to the 
recent greatly increased importance of the Interstate Commerce act, 
but the applicability of this case book to use in a college course 
would seem to depend upon a high degree of specialization which 
would cause separate treatment of questions that are already given 
tolerably adequate treatment under the heads of constitutional law, 
the law of common carriers, administrative law, and public service 
corporations. The selection of cases is admirable and the editing — 
so far as restatement of the facts and abridgment of opinions arc 
concerned — is well done. Economists will find the collection a con- 
venient one for ascertaining the rules of law without going to the 
actual reports. All the important questions under the act are given 
representation. Readers other than students who use the volume as 
a case book will notice the absence of an index. 


L. B. 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Caribbean Interests of the United States. By CniiSTER Lloyd 
Jones. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 379. $2.50.) 

In Caribbean Interests of the United States, Professor Chester 
Lloyd Jones, of the University of Wisconsin, draws attention to 
a region to which the recent acipiisition by the United States of 
the Danish West Indies lends a special interest. It is more than 
likely that, apart from Cuba, Ilayti, and Porto Rico, most of 
the islands and countries washed by the Caribbean Sea are empty 
names to most Americans, excepting for such as have business 
relations in that part of the world or tlie much smaller number 
of those who, in recent years, have discovered in its genial climate 
a grateful refuge from the rigorous winters of the North. Yet, 
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without the sugars from Cuba and Porto Rico, cocoa from Trini- 
dad and San Domingo, coffee from Central America and the 
Caribbean littoral of South America, to say nothing of the banana 
and other tropical products, the average American table would 
offer something approaching a Barmecide feast. 

In the volume under notice Professor Jones describes tersely 
but comprehensively the resources and activities of each compo- 
nent part of the Caribbean region. The import and export trade 
of each is tabulated and analysed in an illuminating and eminently 
readable manner. The author has avoided technicalities most 
successfully and his facts are presented concisely and entertain- 
ingly. 

The first half of the book is devoted to short, lucid accounts 
of the various Caribbean units, each being treated individually 
and in turn. The principal crops are noted and Professor Jones 
points out the extent to which each island or country has become 
dependent on a single crop more or less peculiar to itself. The 
inherent weakness inseparable from this condition is that distress, 
if not disaster, accompanies the failure of a season’s crop, while 
a superabundant harvest, on the other hand, by the resultant de- 
cline of prices, brings its own obvious disadvantages. It is grati- 
fying to learn that Porto Rico and Cuba, the sections most closely 
associated with the United States, are at the same time the most 
prosperous; and the statistics of the economic advances made in 
these islands since their surrender by Spain are impressive. The 
British and French colonies, on the other hand, have been retro- 
grading steadily, ever since the development of the sugar beet in 
Europe revolutionized the sugar industry of the world. We learn 
with pleasure, however, that the present European war, which 
has worked such hardships on the parent nations, has treated 
these old colonies leniently and, under present conditions, they 
are enjoying at least a share, temporary though it be, of their 
pristine Georgian and early Victorian prosperity, when the pos- 
session of an estate in “the Jamaicas” was esteemed the hall- 
mark of opulence. “For years the wealthiest of British subjects 
was a Jamaican.” 

There is an instructive chapter on the oil resources of the 
Caribbean and another on the banana trade; and from the latter 
we learn that “we now import annually about 65 bananas for each 
man, woman and child in the United States.” The steady growth 
of this trade is explained and the early history of its develop- 
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ment succinctly related. Professor Jones has also a very readable 
chapter on the Panama Canal and he reviews most of the argu- 
ments for and against its fortification. A further chapter is de- 
voted to the Haitien Protectorate. These chapters might well be 
printed separately in pamphlet form, as they contain matter of 
permanent interest and are entertaining as well as instructive. 

It is, however, to the political conditions in the Caribbean, in 
its relation to the United States, that the author more particularly 
directs our attention. Pie proves convincingly that this country, 
politically and economically, has already acquired a predominant 
position in Caribbean affairs and that nothing must be allowed 
to interfere with our ascendency. With this point of view his 
readers will be entirely in accord. Now that St. Thomas has 
passed under the dominion of the Stars and Stripes, it is probable 
that nothing, so far as can be foreseen, will arise in the future 
to challenge seriously this hegemony. The only foreign Power 
predisposed to predatory incursions in this hemisphere inimical 
to the United States is already practically removed as a disturb- 
ing factor and its power for harm definitely obliterated. 

Sufficient light is thrown by the author on Caribbean business 
matters to show that American ‘‘big interests’’ have already se- 
cured a firm and, we gather, a salutary grip on the entire region, 
and as political conditions on the mainland become more and more 
stable, this is altogether likely to become firmer. The author sup- 
plies many reasons for his belief that further development can 
best be secured by strong influential corporations with ample 
capital and wide business horizon and his arguments are, in the 
main, convincing. 

The British and French colonies are likely to maintain their 
present political status for some time to come and, mdeed, there 
is said to be on foot, at the present time, a movement to bind the 
British Islands, through a firmer economic union with Canada, 
more closely to the British Empire, but even there the eventual 
tendency must be more and more toward the United States, par- 
ticularly if the Washington government should develop a “com- 
prehensive tariff policy” in the West Indies. 

The relative geographic positions of the United States and the 
Caribbean give the former a big and obvious advantage, though, 
as is clearly shown, the economic success of this country is directly 
due no more to propinquity than to the courage of American in- 
vestors in embarking their funds in regions which, for various 
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reasons — instability of government principally — the great finan- 
cial nations of Europe have approached with caution. We learn, 
for instance, that $200,000,000 of American money is already in- 
vested in the American tropics ; and this is only a beginning. 

One gathers, between the lines, in reading the concluding chap- 
ters of the book, that Professor Jones deprecates, while reluctantly 
recognizing, a tendency on the part of the Central American 
countries to regard with a measure of alarm the ever increasing 
influence of their giant neighbor to the north and, indeed, we 
have all heard more or less of this instinctive feeling on the part 
of these small and unprotected republics ; but when we review their 
attitude during the last few weeks, when country after country 
in South America has hastened to place itself in sympathetic align- 
ment with the United States on the occasion of our entering into 
the European war, it is difficult to believe that any of them can 
honestly harbor real dread of an encroachment on their rights 
or an attack on their autonomy, or indeed expect anything but 
single-minded aid and protection wlienever and as often as either 
may be called for. 

Professor Jones has written a book of the greatest value to any 
one interested in the subject of the Caribbean countries and this 
should mean all Americans who watch with pride their country’s 
progress, and are concerned in seeing it achieve and maintain its 
proper position as the dominant economic and political power of 
the Western ^lemispliere. 

J. F. Fowi.er. 
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dred thousand dollars, at the rates of ^V 2%9 

10%, and 12%. Also with time and perpetual due date indicator. 
(St. Louis; The Delbridge Co. 1916. Pp. 371. $20.) 
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Db Paula, F. R. M. The principles of auditing. (New York: Pit- 
man. 1917. Pp. 207. $2.25.) 

Dudley, W. A. Finance and life insurance; a handbook of tables and 
formulae, with rules and explanations. (Mexico, Mo.: Missouri 
Prtg. & Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 227. $5.) 

Dushkind, C. Handbook on trade-marks. (New York: Charles 
Dushkind. 1916. Pp. 22. $1.) 

Feoer, P. C. Business law. (Philadelphia: Peirce School. 1917. 
Pp. vi, 252.) 

French, G. How to advertise, a guide to designing, laying out, •‘and 
composing advertisements. (New York: Doubleday, Page. 1917. 
Pp. xviii, 279. $2.) 

Gray, J. H. How does industrial valuation differ from public-utility 
Valuation? (New York: American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 1916. Pp. 36.) 

George, J. Z. Making the little business grow. (Houston, Texas: 
J. Z. George, Chamber of Commerce. 1917. Pp. 16.) 

Greendlinger, L. Financial and business statements. Modern busi- 
ness, vol. 22. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. 
xxi, 329.) 

Grunsky, C. E. and C. E., Jr. Valuation, depreciation and the rate- 
base. (New York: Wiley. 1917. Pp. viii, 387.) 

To be reviewed. 

Harris, W. H. The law governing the issuing, transfer and collection 
of municipal bonds. Second edition. (Cincinnati: W. H. Ander- 
son Co. 1917. Pp. xxii, 359.) 

Hartfield, j. W. Hartfield^s sterling conversion tables, sterling into 
American currency and vice versa; exchange from $^.60 to $4..99 
advancing by single cents, including the decimal equivalents of S2ds, 
20ths, 16ths, 8ths, and 1/^ of a cent, with a range of sterling amounts 
from Id. to 19/lld. advancing by Id. £ to £99 advancing by £1 
and £100 to £10,000 advancing by £100, containing also tables 
covering discount and interest, interest differences, American par 
values, Canadian par values, brokerages. (New York: J. W. Hart- 
field. 1916. Pp. 129. $10.) 

Hemingway, A. T. How to make good; a business man^s practical 
talks on personal proficiency and character building for commercial 
success. (Chicago: Reilly & Britton. 1917. Pp. 93. 75c.) 

Honeyman, a. Van D. Manual of New Jersey law; a summary of 
such business and other laws of New Jersey as may be of general 
interest and use, together with many principles of the common law 
and of business practice, with appendix of 172 legal forms and com- 
plete indices. (Plainfield, N, J.; N. J. Law Journal Pub. Co. 1917. 
Pp. 398. $4.) 
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Kahi9^^ O. H. The New York stock exchange and public opinion, 
(New York; The Stock Exchange. 1917. Pp. 81.) 

Kemble^ W. F. Choosing employees by mental and physical tests. 
(New York; Engg. Mag, Co. 1917. Pp. 833. $3.) 

Kester^ R. B. Accounting theory and practice; a first year text. 
(New York; Ronald Press Co. 1916. Pp. 352. $2.50.) 

Knox, J. S, Salesmanship and business efficiency. (Akron, O.; Su- 
perior Pttg. Co. 1917. Pp. 348. $2.) 

Lackey, P. R. Lackey*s profit marking tables; the selling price re- 
quired to make any profit desired on sales. (Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Lackey Profit Protecting Co. 1917. Pp. 40. $5.) 

Leake, P. D. Depreciation and wasting assets; and their treatment 
in computing annual profit and loss. Second edition. (New York; 
Pitman. 1917. Pp. 233. $4.) 

Madden, J. T. Accounting practice and auditing. Modern business, 
vol. 21. (New York; Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. 
xxi, 838.) 

Massie, E. C. Manual of the uniform land registration act in Virginia. 
(Richmond, Va.; Everett Waddey Co. 1916. Pp. 206.). 

Mitchell, T. W. Accounting principles. (New York; Alexander 
Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. xix, 396.) 

Moody, J. Moody*s analysis of investments. Part I, Steam rail- 
roads. Eighth annual number. (New York; Moody's Investors 
Service. 1917. Pp. 1290. $15.) 

Nystrom, P. H. Retail store management. (Chicago; LaSalle Ex- 
tension Univ. 1917. Pp. viii, 242.) 

O'Dea, D. j. Rate extension tables for the quick and accurate de- 
termination of freight charges, percentages, divisions, multiplica- 
tion, wage earnings, speed calculations and various similar uses. 
(Rutherford, N, J.; Sherdea Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 199. $5.) 

Pickering, J. C. Engineering analysis of a mining share. (New 
York; McGraw-Hili. Pp. 95. $1.50.) 

Plant, A. H. A letter to general, department and divisional con- 
struction and maintenance officers, their agents and assistants, about 
construction and maintenance costs. (Washington; Southern Rail- 
way System. 1916. Pp. 81.) 

Racine, S, F. Guide to the study of auditing. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. (Seattle; Western Institute of Accountancy, 
Commerce, and Finance. 1916. Pp. 74. $1.25.) 

Robins, K. N. The farm mortgage handbook; a book of facts regard- 
ing the methods by which the farmers of the United States and 
Canada are financed. Especially intended for investors seeking 
information regarding investments in farm mortgages. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1916. Pp. xiii, 241. $1.25.) 
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Rosenbaum^ S. Commercial arbitration in England. (Chicago: Chi- 
cago Legal News Co. 1916. Pp. 71.) 

Roth, F. Forest valuation. Michigan manual of forestry, vol. II. 
(Ann Arbor: The author. 1916. Pp. 171. t$1.50.) 

Sikes, C. S. Railway accounting. One of the series of treatises in on 
interstate commerce and railway traffic course. Part I, Organiza- 
tion; capital, construction, station and freight accounts. Part II, 
Claims; per diem and passenger accounts; disbursement and general 
accounts. (Chicago: LaSalle Extension University. 1917. Pp. 
X, 140; 342.) 

Stetson, F. L., Byrne, J., and others. Some legal phases of corporate 
financing, reorganization and regulation. (New York: Macmillan. 
1917. Pp. ix,*S89. $2.75.) 

To be reviewed. 

Thorne, W. V. S. Hospital accounting and statistics. Third edition, 
(New York: Dutton. 1917. $1.25.) 

Vanderblue, H. B. Railroad valuation. Hart, Schaffricr & Marx 
Essays, XXIII. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. xiii, 222. 
$1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

ViiJAL, E. La bourse dcs valeurs mohilicres. (Paris: Cote de la 
Bourse et de la Banque. 1917. Pp. 88.) 

Woods, C. E. Unified accounting methods for industrials. (New 
York: Ronald Press. 1917. Pp. 484. $5.) 

To be reviewed. 

Bonds exempt or exemptible from the personal property tax under the 
mortgage tax law of the state of New York. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1916. Pp. 19.) 

Business man^s encyclopedia. Three volumes, (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1917.) 

Code of ethics and policies, Associated bureaus; clerical, litigation, 
adjustment, inspection, medical, safety, welfare. Pittsburgh rail- 
ways company. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Murdoch, Kerr & Co. 1916. 
Pp. Ixxxi.) 

Fitch atlas of railroad mortgage maps. (New York: Fitch Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. 29. $35.) 

Hall of Records power plant. Report and discussion of physical test 
and costs of operation and maintenance. (New York, 1916. Pp. 
X, 673.) 

Interest tables, basis: days S60 and 365 per annum, and other useful 
information. (New York: H. K. Brewer & Co. 1916. Pp. 64. 
75c.) 
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tric Railway Accountants’ Association. (New York: The Associa- 
tion. 1917 ! Pp. 254.) 
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Proceedings of the tenth and eleventh annual conventions of the Na-- 
tional Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers, (De- 
troit, Mich.: John W. Eisman, Secretary. 1916.) 

Property accounting. Second edition. (Washington: Dept. Com- 
merce. 1916. Pp. 9.) 

Manual of accounting, reporting and business procedure of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: John M. Walton, City 
Controller. Pp. 218.) 

Year-book of the Institute of Accountants in the United States of 
Amercia (including the American Association of Public Account- 
ants). (New York: The Institute. 1916. Pp. 255.) 

Uniform classification of accounts for municipal water utilities, pre- 
scribed by Bureau of Inspection and Supcrx)ision of Public Offices of 
Washington, effective January 1, 1916. (Olympia, Wash.: State 
Auditor. 1916. Pp. 103.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Corporation Finance. Part II. Distributing Securities Reorgani- 
zation. By Hastings Lyon. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1916. Pp. vii, 316. $2.00.) 

Students of corporation finance will welcome the appearance of 
a new work by Hastings L^^on. The suggestive treatment of a few 
topics in an earlier volume (entitled Capitalization) has stimu- 
lated a desire for similar discussion of other phases of corporate 
financing. Capitalization (now called Corporation Finance, Part 
I) dealt with the promotion of enterprises, the use and significance 
of the numerous types of securities for the new corporation as well 
as for its promoters, stockholders, and creditors. The new volume 
{Corporation Finance, Part II) considers the corporation as a 
going concern and discusses financial problems. Three main topics 
arc treated, the raising of additional funds or the distribution of 
securities, corporate income, and reorganization. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a consideration of the 
ways and means of raising additional funds for the capital ac- 
count. Chapter 1 gives a more satisfactory discussion of the 
method of raising funds through direct appeal to the stockholder 
than is to be found elsewhere. The second chapter, upon the 
raising of funds through banking houses, includes a good descrip- 
tion of the character and functioning of investment bankers in 
connection with the distribution of securities issues. The follow- 
ing section affords a detailed account of syndicate organization 
and operation which throws additional light upon a number of 
points, among which may be mentioned the distinction between 
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joint accounts and underwritings, divided and undivided carrying 
of syndicate accounts, the liabilities of participants, and the ap- 
portionment of gains and losses in syndicate transactions. The 
discussion of listing upon the stock exchange consists mainly of a 
briefly annotated abstract of applications for listing stocks and 
bonds upon the New York Stock Exchange. 

The short general discussion of corporate income, the second 
main topic, is without doubt the least satisfactory portion of the 
whole work. Nevertheless, the treatment of the income of a hold- 
ing company (ch. 6) and the analysis of the peculiarities and 
significance of holding company income statements is a welcome 
contribution. 

The subject of reorganization, occupying the last third of the 
book, is introduced by an excellent hypothetical example of the 
development of a railroad system, illustrating both the manner of 
financing the creation of such a system and the origin of the 
complexity of security issues. 

Readjustment of the capital account and recapitalization, to 
which brief sections of the long chapter on reorganization are de- 
voted, are distinguished from reorganization as follows : recapitali- 
zation applies to any substantial change in the financial plan of a 
solvent concern; readjustment of the capital account, to a sub- 
stantial change resulting from insolvency but without judicial 
sale; reorganization to a similar change in the financial plan re- 
sulting from insolvency and involving a judicial sale. The chap- 
ter upon reorganization derives its chief merit from its manner of 
exposition. 

As a whole, Part II of Corporation FmaTtce Aoqs not convey to 
the reviewer as vivid an impression of originality as Capitaliza- 
tion, But in spite of the fact that it has seemed best to the author 
to substitute hypothetical examples for existing corporations and 
existing securities, success has been achieved in retaining the de- 
sirable flavor of personal intimacy with actual practices and ac- 
tual problems which one has been led to expect in Mr. Lyons^ 
work. 

H. R. Tosdal. 

Boston University, 

Government Telephones, By James Mavoe. (New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard and Company. 1916. Pp. 164. $1.00.) 

Professor Mavor’s little volume is a history of the publicly 
owned telephone system of Manitoba, !|.908’J916. Professor 
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Mavor uses this history to justify the conclusion ‘‘that the proper 
function of government is not the conduct of industries, but the 
impartial inspection of them under intelligent laws adapted to 
the character and conditions of the community and country.” 
This statement concludes the volume, and is found also at the 
close of the introduction — a twelve-page discussion of the general 
principles governing the relationship of government and industr3^ 
It may then be fairly called Professor Mavor’s thesis. 

Manitoba seems to have avoided none of the evils pointed out 
as inevitable by the opponents of public ownership. Political 
considerations — the desire for an “issue” — ^led to the acquirement 
of the Bell system. And political considerations continued to 
rule the administration. Though ostensibly turned over to a 
board of three men (former Bell employees), the actual determina- 
tion of all questions of policy rested in the hands of a member 
of the Provincial Cabinet. Political interests (or private interests 
merged with these political interests) led to the feverish extension 
of new lines into the rural districts ; to the overstocking of sup- 
plies; to the employment of men “orally” recommended; to the 
report of exaggerated profits through failure to set up a deprecia- 
tion reserve, in the face of recommendations by the Telephone 
Commission; and, finally, in 1909, to the reduction of charges, 
at a time when the system was not in fact carrying itself. 

When, In 1911, it was proposed to advance rates, “a storm of 
disapproval swept over the Province,” and the government, en- 
deavoring to avoid an attack upon its own members, appointed 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry to investigate the acts of the 
Telephone Commission, The report of this Royal Commission, 
presented toward the end of May, 1912, Professor Mavor calls: 
“An inconclusive and unsatisfactory document ... at every point 
the inquiry led to the threshold of the government, but there it 
stopped. Instead of honestly taking their share of the blame, 
the government chose the dishonorable course of virtually prose- 
cuting the Commissioners, whose faults arose solely from the fact 
that they were loyal to a government which was disloyal to them.” 
July 1, 1912, the Telephone Commission resigned, expressing the 
hope that neither their successors nor the government would be 
“misled by the gross misstatements of fact, and the erroneous 
opinions and conclusions expressed in the Royal Commission’s re- 
port.” This incident served to close “the first phase of the history 
of the Manitoba Government telephone system. . . . After four 
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years of public ownership a prosperous business was well along 
the road to ruin.” 

Subsequently the telephone system has been directed by a single 
commissioner acting under an advisory board. But Professor 
Mavor indicates that, in spite of rate advances, financial opera- 
tions have resulted in real deficits in 1913 and 1914, and that 
these deficits have again been hidden through inadequate account- 
ing methods. Even the opposition government which came into 
office early in 1915 (after a second Royal Commission had re- 
vealed ‘‘incompetence and inefficiency,” and had discovered evi- 
dence which led to the prosecution of cabinet ministers for fraud) 
has continued the political tradition. Professor Mavor’s third 
chapter. The Government System Reorganized, then closes with 
a note of hopelessness: “The people of the Province still have 
no prospect of ultimate relief from the abuses accompanying 
political control.” 

Finally comes the chapter of conclusions which is a summary 
of the abuses developed, and a restatement of the thesis quoted 
at the head of this review. Has Professor Mavor proved his case.? 
However dark the story, does the experience of eight years in a 
Canadian province (in a period of depression and barely out of 
the pioneer stage) warrant generalizations of wide application? 
Professor Mavor takes his alternative for granted. One cannot 
but wish that he had outlined something of a constructive pro- 
gram. Beyond indicating faith in regulation and private owner- 
ship, and condemning public ownership, in general terms, he does 
not point a way out. And the Manitoba which he pictures needs 
help. Homee B. Vandeeblue. 

Northwestern University, 


NEW BOOKS 

Cotter, A. The story of Bethlehem steel, (New York: Moody 
Mag. & Bk. Co, 1916, Pp. 65.) 

Hearst, W. R. Truths about the trusts, (Rahway, N. J.: Quinn 
& Boden Co. 1916. Pp. 50.) 

Jackman, W. J. Corporations: organisation, finance and manage- 
ment, (New York: Institute of Business & Finance. 1916. Pp. 
414. $3.) 

Montague, G. H. Business competition and the law. Everyday 
trade conditions affected by the anti-trust laws. (New York; Put- 
nam. 1917. Pp. vii, 818.' $1.75.) 

To be reviewed. 
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Reed^ H. B. The morals of monopoly and competition. (Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta Pub. Co. 1916. Pp. 143.) 

To be reviewed. 

Stevens, W. H. S. Unfair competition. A study of certain practices. 
With some reference to the trust problem hi the United States of 
America. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. xii, 265. 
$1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wyer, S. S. Reasonableness and legal right of the minimum charge 
in public utility services. (New York: Am. Gas Inst. 1917. $1.) 

Report of the differential rates committee. (New York: National 
Commercial Gas Association. 1917. Pp. 99, 29.) 

United States Steel Corporation. Transcript of record, October term, 
191G, no. J^81, United States vs. United States Steel Corporation 
et al., appeal from district court for district of New Jersey; plead- 
ings, orders, etc. (Wasliington: Superintendent of Documents. 
1916. Pp. 386.) 

Truster og karteller, en boh om privatmonopoler. (Kristiania: J. W. 
Cai)pelen. 1916. Pp. 216.) 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

Truancy and N on- Attendance in the Chicago Schools: A Study 
of the Social Aspects of the Compulsory Education and Child 
Labor Legislation of Illinois. By Edith Abbott and 
SoPHONisBA P. Breckinridge. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1917. Pp. xiii, 472. $2.) 

Clear recognition of the essential features of legislation and 
methods of administration capable of protecting children in fact 
as well as in theory is the keynote of this valuable study of the 
two supplemental problems of school attendance and child labor. 
Here are presented a history of the school attendance and child 
labor laws of Illinois, a critical description of present conditions 
in Chicago, and a series of concrete recommendations for improve- 
ment both in laws and in methods of administration. 

Though emphasis is laid upon methods of putting and keeping 
children in school, most of the material could just as well liave 
been used under such a title as ‘‘Child labor laws and their adminis- 
tration in Chicago.” On the one hand, as the purpose of child 
labor legislation is not merely to keep children out of industry 
but to keep them in school, the two problems are merely two ap- 
proaches to the same goal. On the other hand, as all careful ad- 
ministrators of child labor laws have been or are being driven to 
the conclusion that factory inspection is not alone adequate to 
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keep children out of industry, it is becoming clear that the only 
thoroughly efficient method of enforcing a child labor law is to 
enforce a carefuDy dovetailed school attendance law. The chap- 
ter on The Transfer System, for example, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our understanding of an essential feature of good child 
labor law enforcement. Even the chapter on The Parental School, 
though describing a school which can at present be used only for 
children under working age, points out clearly the method of 
treatment which would prevent older children from drifting into 
vagrancy while ostensibly “hunting for a job.” And the chapter 
on The School Census throws into relief the corner-stone of thor- 
ough enforcement not only of the attendance law but of the child 
labor law. 

The chief recommendations made by the authors for improve- 
ments in the child labor law are : first, the creation of a state board 
or department of education with the duty of issuing employment 
certificates and of supervising and standardizing the enforcement 
of the school attendance laws, including the taking of the school 
census throughout the state; second, the raising of the minimum 
age for employment from fourteen to sixteen years; third, the re- 
quirement before the issuance of an employment certificate of a 
minimum of physical development which shall insure that no cliild 
shall be put to work when he is physically unfit for work and of 
an educational minimum equivalent to knowledge of the English 
language and of the usual grade studies at least through the sixth 
grade; fourth, the requirement that a child shall have a promise 
of employment before he can be given a certificate and that his 
employer shall return the certificate when he quits work; fifth, 
provision for regular attendance at special continuation classes 
of children under eighteen who are temporarily out of work ; sixth, 
the establishment of a system of compulsory day continuation 
schools for all working children under eighteen years of age ; and 
seventh, provision for securing jobs for children through the local 
school authorities. 

This book should be carefully read by every administrative offi- 
cer in charge of the enforcement of school attendance or child 
labor laws, and also by every person who contemplates the diflScult 
task of drafting such legislation. Practically every feature of the 
system recommended for Illinois is in effect in one or more other 
states. Yet even in states which have much better laws and much 
better methods of administration than Illinois this study will be 
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found suggestive, for as yet no single state has in effect all the 
essential features as here outlined of a thorough system of school 
attendance and child labor legislation. 

Helen L. SuMNpm. 
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Bowers, W. A. Strike breakers and their private armies. (Harris- 
burg, Pa.: William A. Bowers. 1916. Pp. xx, 105. 25c.) 

Pay, a. H. Metal-mine accidents in the ZJniied States during the cal- 
endar year 1915. Technical paper 168, Bureau of Mines. (Wash- 
ington: Superintendent of Documents. 1917. Pp. 114.) 

Gokhale, S. L. The unemployment problem, cause and cure, by 
*'Analyticus.** (Schenectady, N. Y.: Sociology Club. 1916. Pp. 
170. 50c.) 

Marcus, J. The power of unionism. (Boston: United Labor Pub. 
Co. 1916. Pp. 92. 00c.) 

Prato, G. Sulle premesse cconomiche del contratlo collettivo di la- 
voro. (Torino: Bocca. 1916. Pp. 76.) 

A study of the theory of collective bargaining. The author traces 
the development of thought through Mill and his followers. He 
surveys the notable developments in labor legislation as they re- 
flect the principles of labor organization — e. g., hindrances upon 
fluidity through bars to immigration. He studies the results of 
experience with trade-union actions in various countries. The 
sketch is worked out in a good deal of detail, drawing upon a large 
and diverse literature, but it is inevitably suggestive rather than 
convincing because the complexity of the subject is such that either 
a highly intensive study should be made or an extensive study 
should be undertaken upon a much larger scale. Even as it stands, 
however, it is bound to be helpful to students of labor problems. 
The author holds with those who believe that the case for trade- 
union economics is still to be proved. R. F. F. 

Swenson, R. J. Public regulation of the rate of xvages. (White 
Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. Pp. 74. 50c.) 

Arbitration between Switchmen* s Union of North America and rail- 
roads. Two volumes. (New York: Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways. 1916. Pp. 1495.) 

Hearing before the committee on interstate commerce. United States 
Senate ... on bills in connection with legislation relative to the 
threatened strike . . . 1916. Sen. Doc. 549. (Washington: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1916. Pp. 171.) 

Labor disputes and public service corporatiems. A series of addresses 
and papers presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in the City of New York, November ^2-23, 1916. 
(New York: Acad. Pol. Sci. 1917. Pp. 190. $1.50.) 
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Contains the following: “American experience in settlement of 
disputes/' William Lee Chambers; “The Canadian industrial dis- 
putes act/' Victor S. Clark; “The Australian system of compulsory 
arbitration/' Matthew B. Hammond; “Discussion of governmental 
mediation and arbitration/' Peter F. Brady and Paul S. Collier; 
“Objections of labor to compulsory arbitration/' W. S. Carter; 
“Constitutional aspects of compulsory arbitration/' Thomas I. 
Parkinson; “Discussion of trade unions and compulsory arbitra- 
tion/' George E. Barnett, Everett P. Wheeler, and Emerson Mc- 
Millin; “The Erdman, Newlands and Adamson acts," David A. 
McCabe; “A league to enforce industrial peace," Julius Henry 
Cohen ; “Mutual benefit funds and industrial peace," Miles M. Daw- 
son; “Discussion of mediation and conciliation," A. B. Farquhar, 
Julius Henry Cohen, N. I. Stone; “Arbitration of recent labor dis- 
putes," Oscar S. Straus; “The Adamson act: The employee's view- 
point," W. S. Carter; “The employer's viewpoint," Frank S. Trum- 
bull; “The public viewpoint," Bainbridge Colby. 

hist of references relating to the eight-hour worhing day and to limita- 
tions of worhing hours in the United States, ivith special reference 
to railway labor, (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 
1916.) 

List of references to boohs and articles on the Adamson law of Sep- 
tember, 1910, (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economies. 1916.) 

Oregon minimum wage cases. Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1916, nos, 25 and 26, (Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1917. Pp. vi, 783.) 

To be reviewed. 

Railway trainmen* s earnings, 1910, Compiled from reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Miscellaneous series no. 28. 
(Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1917. Pp. 18.) 

Rules and regulations relating to safe and sanitary worhing conditions 
in foundries and the employment of women in core rooms, (Boston: 
State Board of Labor and Industries. 1917. Pp. 18.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
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CiiABOT, G. Graphic charts of the course of the Rotterdam exchange 
with England, France and Germany from 19 IS to 1910, (Rotter- 
dam: Gebroeders Chabot. 1917.) 

Dhari, a. Cooperative credit in Gwalior State, (Lucknow: Newul 
Kishore Press. 1915. Pp. 143.) 

Gibbs, W. S. The minimum cost of living: a study of families of lim- 
ited income in New Yorh City, (New York: Macmillan. 1917.) 

Howard, H. F. Report on the operations of the currency department 
for the year 1916-16, (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
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Lombard^ N. Disadvantages of the federal farm loan system to the 
borrowing farmer, (San Francisco: Agricultural Credit Coopera- 
tion of California. 1917. Pp. 15.) 

MacDonald, G. The evolution of coinage, (Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Putnam. 1916. Pp. vi, 148. 45c.) 

In this little volume, by the honorary curator of the Hunterian 
Coin Cabinet, the reader will find an account, admirably written 
and illustrated, of the development of coinage in its technical and 
general aspects. The economic history of the subject is not in- 
cluded in the author’s plan. C. D, 

Paine, W. S. Paine*s analysis of the federal reserve act and cognate 
statutes, including analyses of the federal farm loan act, the hill of 
lading act, the amendment of the eighth section of the anti-trust 
act, amd the rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
annotated. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. xiii, 416. 
$5.) 

Patterson, E. L. S. Notes on foreign exchange and a glossary of 
financial terms, (Toronto: Shaw Correspondence School. 1916. 
Pp. 286.) 

This is a correspondence school book written primarily for be- 
ginners. It is an attempt to explain in simple language and with 
numerous concrete illustrations the essential principles and the 
practice of foreign exchange, witli particular reference to the Cana- 
dian standpoint. The book will make its strongest appeal to am- 
bitious bank clerks who are looking for a brief practical treatment 
of foreign exchange, although its numerous tables, and niatliematical 
illustrations of the simpler technique of foreign exchange will make 
it a useful reference book to the banker and the university student. 

The book readily divides itself into four parts: (1) Eight chap- 
ters, covering 73 pages, devoted to definitions, the principles of 
exchange (14 pages), ‘‘a day in the exchange box,” and brief de- 
scriptions of the principal exchanges. These eight chapters, which 
are the best part of the book, were “originally written for jirivate 
circulation among students preparing for the associates* course of 
the Canadian Bankers Association,” and were previously published 
under the title of Foreign Exchange Arithmetic — a title which well 
connotes their character. Principles are stated briefly and in a 
very elementary way, although in the main with essential accuracy. 
The bulk of the treatment is given to practical definitions, descrip- 
tive material of a rather choppy character, examples and tables. 
(2) The second part, covering ten chapters and totaling 42 pages, 
treats topically in much the same manner, subjects like rates of 
interest, arbitrage, gold shipments, finance bills, war and exchange, 
etc. (3) The third part (30 pages) consists of four appendices, 
chiefly tabular in character, giving statistical data concerning the 
foreign exchanges. (4) The fourth part (89 pages) is a glossary 
giving brief definitions of financial terms. 

The book is what it pretends to be, a collection of notes and 
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tables on foreign exchange. As such it will serve as a useful prac- 
tical manual to the bank clerk^ both in Canada and the United 
States, and as a statistical reference and “example*' book on for- 
eign exchange to the college student. It is not an integrated scien- 
tific discussion of foreign exchange, and its explanations of the 
principles of foreign exchange are not sufficiently accurate nor full 
to commend the book as the sole textbook on foreign exchange for 
college classes. E. W. Kemmerer. 

Putnam, G. E. The land credit problem. (Lawrence, Kans.: Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1916. Pp. 107.) 

The subtopics of this study are: “Land mortgage credit in the 
United States**; “The rural credit movement**; “Land credit for 
landowners**; “Tenancy and land tenure reform**; ‘‘The federal 
farm loan act.*’ 

Russell, T. H. Banking, credits and finance. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Business & Finance. 1916. Pp. 443. $3.) 

Acceptances. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1917. Pp. 29.) 

Complete text, with analysis, of the federal bill of lading act (Pom- 
erene act ) making negotiable bills of lading in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. Effective Jan. 1, 1917. (Philadelphia: National 
Bank News. 1916. Pp. 16. 10c.) 

Second annual convention of the corporations operating the Morris 
plan of industrial loans and investments, Wednesday to Friday, 
October i to 6, 1916. (New York: Indus. Finance Corp., Service 
Dept. 1916. Pp. 92.) 

Second annual report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, to December 81, 1916. (Boston: Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 1916. Pp. 17.) 

What it costs to run a bank. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1916. Pp. 
55. $2.) 

This represents an interesting investigation prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Business Standards of the A. W. Shaw Company of Chicago. 
The results are presented as of progress and not final. The 
inquiry is based on the experience of banks in eighteen states. 
Costs have increased from 15 to 30 per cent in ten years. The 
operation cost of national banks in proportion to total earnings 
is lowest in the East and highest on the Pacific coast. Tables show 
percentages for different classes of banking institutions by principal 
objects of expenditure, such as salaries, advertising, taxes and in- 
surance, rent, etc. One tabulation shows the number of checks per 
million dollars of deposits. Further tables illustrate the art of 
handling depositor accounts. 

The United States postal savings system. Excerpts from the report 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General for the year ended June 
SO, 1916. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 1916. 
Pp. 16.) 
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The Taxation of Land Value; a Study of Certain Discriminatory 
Tcuces on Land. By Yetta Scheftee. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize Essays, XXII. (Boston: Houghton MiflSin 
Company. 1916. Pp. xv, 489. $2.00.) 

This book deals with the special taxes upon land that in the last 
fifty years have been adopted in several countries, notably Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, England, and Germany. Miss Scheftel under- 
takes (1) to describe these taxes as they have developed in each of 
these countries, showing their setting in fiscal and social policy, 
and (2) to consider them critically with a view to determining their 
expediency where adopted and the desirability of their introduc- 
tion into the United States. This book is not, as claimed in the 
publisher’s announcement on the book’s wrapper, “the first at- 
tempt to differentiate between the tax on land value and the single 
tax, to define the first-named tax and its underlying principles.” 
But it well may be said to be the first attempt “to present fully the 
experience with the system of the countries which have introduced 
the tax.” 

The chapters devoted to description of the special land taxes 
occupy about three fifths of the book. The best part of Miss 
Scheftel’s work, in the judgment of the reviewer, is the careful 
and complete account of the complicated land taxes of Austral- 
asia, Germany, and Great Britain. Her chapters on the Austral- 
asian experience constitute the most comprehensive discussion of 
this topic that has been given. The account of the German taxes 
on “unearned increment” is based upon a thorough study of both 
primary and secondary German sources, and is easily the best 
account in English. The discussion of the English land taxes of 
1909 presents interestingly the problems of administration that 
have arisen, and summarizes such results as have thus far ap- 
peared. The chapter on Municipal Taxation in Western Canada 
is less satisfactory, inasmuch as that topic has been much more 
exhaustively covered in Professor Haig’s report for the New 
York City Committee on Taxation of 1916. Miss Scheftel has 
performed a useful service in bringing together in a single volume 
the main facts regarding these taxes. Her work shows careful 
and painstaking research. 

In the critical part of the book the author considers “The tax 
in its fiscal aspect,” “The tax as a social reform,” and “Expe- 
diency of the tax on land value for the United States.” In these 
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chapters a very wide range of topics is discussed, including assess- 
ment and administration, incidence, effect on land speculation and 
housing, amount of ‘‘unearned increment,’’ extent of so-called land 
monopoly, productiveness of the tax, public expenditures, home 
rule, and conservation of natural resources. Many suggestive 
ideas are discussed, but one reads this part of the book with the 
feeling that the author has attempted too much. It also brings 
home to the reader the size of the unexplored areas in this inter- 
esting field that lies in the domains of politics and ethics as well 
as of economics. 

Miss Scheftel’s conclusions recognize the difficulty of measuring 
the effects of these taxes very exactly in a complicated dynamic 
economic situation. She is unable to discover social results of 
prime importance that can be attributed directly to them. They 
have been inadequate: “seriously to check speculation, reduce 
rents, and ameliorate housing conditions,” and hopes of vital social 
betterment through them “appear vain, on the whole.” On the 
other hand one must consider “the harmless nature of the cliange.” 
“Nevertheless, as a fiscal measure, its influence toward reform, 
its tendency to check speculation in land, to relieve congestion, 
to appropriate some of tlie value increment for public purposes, 
and thus to relieve the burden to some extent- from industry, out- 
weigh the charge of discrimination against the landowning class” 
(pp. 420-421). As to its expediency for the United States, where 
real estate is already heavily taxed, the author’s conclusions are 
not clear cut. 

A few loose statements of economic theory are found, as the 
sentence, “Land as a non-reproducible good becomes subject to 
monopoly price, whenever the demand for a certain quality or 
kind exceeds the supply” (p. 368). Also the author apparently 
accepts the single tax phrase “land monopoly,” without giving 
any evidence that land rentals or selling prices are determined 
other than competitively pp. 19, 31, 368, 369). Specu- 
lative withholding of land from the market fits accurately enough 
into the theory of determination of competitive market price. 

A full and excellent bibliography is appended. But the index, 
with only four pages, is inadequate for nearly five hundred pages 
of condensed facts. 

Arthur N. Young. 

Princeton University, 
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Un Programa Economico y Financiero. By Santiago Alba. 
(Madrid: Sobrinos de la Succsora dc M. Minucsa de los 
Rios. 1916. Pp. xciii, 241.) 

The author of this work was minister of finance in the recent 
Romanoncs cabinet. He has undertaken the presentation of an 
ambitious plan of financial and social reform, one of the most 
elaborate of many such programs which have lately been offered 
by Spanish cabinet officials. A brief general survey of the finan- 
cial status of Spain during the past fifteen years, as given in a 
speech by the author in the Spanish senate, is followed by a more 
detailed examination of recent budgets and of the means available 
for the removal of the annual deficit. 

It is significant that the acute financial distress brought on by 
the war is offered as scarcely more than an incidental explanation 
of the need for reform. The gravity of Spain’s financial situa- 
tion, in Sr. Alba’s opinion, goes well back of 1914, and the crucial 
conditions of the past two and a half years represent the accumu- 
lation of older short-sighted policies. 

After calling attention to the extraordinary growth of the 
budget, from 960,000,000 pesetas in 1901 to 1,512,000,000 in 
1915, he analyzes briefly the causes of this rise. Chief among 
these he finds the excessive costs of the campaigns in Morocco, 
which have risen steadily from 66,000,000 in 1909 to nearly 144,- 
000,000 in 1915. Unfortunately he has not found it necessary, 
perhaps because of political expediency, to make an analysis of 
the causes of this situation. A careful review of the financial 
aspects of Moroccan affairs would go far toward explaining much 
of Spain’s recent and future financial difficulty. 

The author is primarily concerned with suggestions for the im- 
provement of the national Income and the careful guarding of the 
royal treasury against every unnecessary expenditure. In this 
connection he devotes some space to a denunciation of a proposed 
payment to Spanish exporting houses of ‘‘drawbacks” or refunds 
of duties paid upon imported raw materials. His chief objection 
to this plan is that it would mean a serious drain upon the national 
treasury ; he does not, however, present any statistical analysis of 
the matter. 

An interesting feature of his recommendations is the emphasis 
laid upon extending government ownership or regulation of various 
industries in addition to those already under public control (to- 
bacco, matches, salt, etc.). Spain is evidently being swept along 
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on the same tide with her belligerent neighbors, and the emergencies 
of the war seem destined to bring unusual changes to one of the 
most conservative and economically backward of European states. 

Recent events in the Peninsula indicate that if trouble occurs in 
Spain during the present conflict, the explanation will be, not a 
violent insistence that Spain join the forces with or against the 
Allies, but simply a blind protest against impending famine re- 
gardless of causes. In view of this situation, the present volume 
would have been perhaps more interesting and illuminating, had 
more attention been given to the fiscal attitude of the government 
toward the food problem. This is obviously destined to be the 
most engrossing question before the Spanish people and their offi- 
cials for some time to come. The very fact that it is scarcely 
touched upon in Sr. Alba’s work may, in itself, be an indication of 
the reason for the ominous impatience of the populace in various 
parts of the country. 

Julius Klein. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 

CusTis, V. The state tax system of Washington. (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington. 1916. Pp. vi, 142.) 

Most of the studies relating to the tax system of a single state 
are locally centered. Each deals with the peculiarities of one state, 
the history of its tax system, its present situation and needs. Gen- 
eral principles come in, if at all, only as a solvent for local prob- 
lems. Dr. Custis has dealt with the tax system of Washington in 
a broader manner. He starts with the general principles involved 
in taxation for state and local purposes and reviews the progress 
toward new things in taxation that is being made in other states 
before taking up the local situation. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that the local situation is on that account not well and fully 
described. The book is published by the University Extension 
Division of the University of Washin^on, and reads as though it 
originated in a series of extension lectures, designed to give the 
people of that state instruction in the general principles of taxation 
as well as knowledge of their own system. No definite program 
of reform is advocated. Yet one gathers that the author favors 
centralized administration, a state income tax, partial separation, 
and a little classification. It is hard to point to any other one 
volume that contains so extended a survey of state and local taxa- 
tion in the United States. It is a pity that it is printed in such 
fine type that it is very trying to read. Carl C. Plehn. 

Flora, F. Manuela della scienza delle finanze. Fifth edition. (Li- 
vorno: Giusti. 1917. Pp. xxxiv, 871.) 
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Gaffney, J. P. Taxation and new sources of revenue, (Philadelphia: 
Finance Committee. 1916. Pp. 22.) 

Girault, a. La politique fiscale de la France aprh la guerre, (Paris: 
Librairie de la Societe du Recueil Sirey. 1916.) 

Groussot, T. Pour augmenter la puissance financiere de la France, 
(Bourges: Fouvier. Pp. 12.) 

Hannan, W. E. Property exempt from taxation in the forty-eight 
states. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 638. 
New York State Library, Legislation Bulletin 42. (Albany, 1917. 
Pp. 239.) 

The data are grouped under the following heads: 1. Constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions showing property exempt from taxa- 
tion in all states; 2. Subject digest of property exempt from taxa- 
tion by statute; 3, Tables showing value of public property and 
taxable and exempt property in all the states; 4. Tables showing 
the amount of property exempt in the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island; 5. For the state of New 
York from 1900 to 1915; 6. For each county of New York state 
from 1900 to 1915; 7. Tables showing inheritance tax rates and 
amount of exemptions. 

Haristoy, J. LHmpot sur le revenu. Lot de fnances du 15 juillet 
IQlJf., Loi du 29 decembre 1915, art, 5, Second edition. (Paris: 
Giard & Bri^re. 1917. 3.50 fr.) 

Husson, L. Les services industriels de VEtat et leurs methodes 
financieres, (Paris: Giard & Briere. Pp. 157.) 

Jeze, G. Les finances de guerre de ITtalie, (Paris: Giard & Briere^ 
1916. 3 fr.) 

Lefeuvre-Meaulle, H. La Grece economique et financiere cn 1915, 
(Paris: Alcan. 1916. Pp. 258.) 

Levine, L. Equalizing tax burdens in Montana, Reprinted from the 
Daily Missoulian, (Missoula, Mont.: 1917. Pp. 15.) 

Lewis, D. B. Income tax guide for individuals ; the federal income 
tax law as amended September 8, 1916, the Massachusetts income 
tax law of 1916, (Boston: D. B. Lewis & Co. 1916. Pp. 50. 
$1.50.) 

Mathews, J. M. Principles of American state administration, (New 
York: Appleton. 1917. Pp. xiii, 533. $2.50.) 

Contains two chapters (pp. 215-295) on state finance with critical 
and historical discussion of the general property tax; equalization; 
assessment; tax commissions; taxation of corporations; classification 
of taxable property; accounting methods; accounts; and a bibliog- 
raphy of two pages. 

Miller, E. T. A financial history of Texas, Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1916, no. 37. (Austin: Univ. of Texas. 1916. 
Pp. viii, 444. $1.) 
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This is one of the studies in local financial history resulting under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 

. The financial history recorded here is in part kaleidoscopic in the 
bewildering rapidity of its changes. As the author says in his 
preface: “Texas has been under the flags of France, Spain, Mex- 
ico, the Republic of Texas, the Confederate States of America, and 
the United States.” The early changes in government passed, 
however, so rapidly that but scant traces are left today of their 
influence on the financial system. The Spanish period is passed 
over briefly in a few pages. The revolutionary period, with its 
makeshifts in finance, is also very briefly told. The interesting 
period of the Republic is, however, treated more fully. Compared 
with her sister states, Texas had a novel experience in being for 
a time an independent state with power to levy customs and to issue 
money. But outside of this, which is interesting for its novelty, it 
appears that the most significant thing in this stage of the develop- 
ment is the beginnings of the property tax. Here we find history 
repeating itself and a property tax commencing as a specific prop- 
erty tax much as it did in New England under not dissimilar con- 
ditions. Even the land tax with its minimum valuations was for 
a time practically a specific and not an ad valorem tax. The system 
of business taxes found in the southern states generally crept into 
Texas in this period. 

The chief interest in the next period, that from 181*6 to 1861, 
centers in the negotiations with the federal government over the 
assumption of the debt of the Republic. The final outcome of this 
was the presence in the treasury of Texas, at the time of secession, 
of United States bonds, which during the first part of the war fur- 
nished funds with which to fight the issuer. After the reconstruc- 
tion period the interest centers in the development of special taxes 
on corporations, and then in the troubles encountered in handling 
the great tracts of public lands. But this story is too long and too 
involved to recapitulate here. In other respects the history of 
taxation in Texas in recent times shows but little variation from 
that of any other state. Carl C, Plehn. 

Nelson, G. N. Income tax law and accounting, (New York: G. N. 
Nelson, 1917. Pp. 205. $1.) 

Randolph, J. F, United States inheritance and transfer taxes; m- 
eluding federal and state laws for 1916, and rules for procedure 
under the federal act. (Newark, N. J.: Soney & Sage. 1916. 
Pp. 243. $3.) 

Rey, B. Quatre cents milliards, etude sur le cout de la guerre et les 
indemnitee que les puissances ennemies pourront payer, (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 1917. 1.50 fr.) 

Zimmerman, F. W. R. Die Finanswirtschaft des Deutschen Reichs 
und der Deutschen Bundesstaaten zu Kriegsausbruch lOl^. (Berlin; 
Goschem 1916. Pp. 237.) 
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An analysis of Toronto^ s budget for 1916, based upon the official esti- 
mates, rearranged so as to show costs of service rendered and of 
things purchased, (Toronto: Bureau of Municipal Research. 

1916. Pp. 40, illus.) 

Annual report of the comptroller of the state of Nexv York, (Albany; 
Comptroller’s Office. 1917. Pp. 277, xxiii.) 

JVar loans and the United States, (New York; Guaranty Trust Co. 

1917. Pp. 32.) 

Les zones franches et Vexportaiion frangaise. Documents ct argu- 
ments reunis par la Chamhre de Commerce de Marseille, (Paris; 
Alcan. 1916. Pp. 255. 3.50 fr.) 

Population and Migration 

NEW BOOKS 

Bodart, G., and Kelt.ogg, V. L. Losses of life in modern wars: 
Austria-Hungary, France, Military selection and race deteriora- 
tion, A publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. x, 207. 6s.) 

Evjen, J. O. Scandinavian immigrants in New York, lGS0-167Ji; 
xvith appendices on Scandinavians in Mexico and South America, 
15S2-16j^0, Scandinavians in Canada, 1019-1020, some Scandi- 
navians in New York in the eighteenth century, German immigrants 
in New York, 1030-167 If., (Minneapolis, Minn.: Plolter Pub. Co. 
1916. Pp. xxiv, 438.) 

Gurney, A. E. The population of the Polish commonwealth, (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 1916. Pp. 39. 6d.) 

IIiBBs, H. H. Infant mortality: its relation to social and industrial 
conditions, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 
viii, 127.) 

Li, T. L. Congressional policy of Chinese immigration, (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 1916. Pp. 132.) 

Meigs, G. L. Materncd mortality from all conditions connected with 
childbirth in the United States and certain other countries. Mis- 
cellaneous scries, no. 6. (Washington: Children’s Bureau, 1917. 
Pp. 66.) 

More, A, Fecundity versus civilisation, A contribution to the study 
of over-population, as the cause of xvar and the chief obstacle to the 
emancipation of women. With special reference to Germany, (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 1916. Pp. 52. 6d.) 

Wattal, P. K. The population problem in India, (Bombay: Ben- 
nett, Coleman & Co. 1916. Pp. 83.) 

Williams, H. P. A social study of the Russian German, (Lincoln, 
Neb,: University of Nebraska. 1916, Pp. 101.) 
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At the time the long continued German immigration to Pennsyl- 
vania came to an end, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a stream of Germans began to move toward two of the Volga prov- 
inces of Russia. After 1870, various guaranteed liberties having 
been withdrawn, the Russian Germans began to migrate to America, 
settling in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. The main period 
of their immigration began in 1898. They commonly went straight 
to their western destinations. The 6500 ‘‘Russians,** as they are 
called, of Lincoln, Nebraska, are the largest colony in America, but 
are, of course, Germans ignorant of the Russian language. It is 
a peculiarly interesting immigration of a kind which must be new 
to many students. 

On the basis of a canvass and of local records, Miss Williams 
has competently described the character of the immigration in Lin- 
coln, its family constitution and more important vital statistics, 
interspersing much very interesting information involving the psy- 
chology of the group. The two chapters now published she expects 
to extend into a book. R. F. Foerster. 

Worms, R. Natalite et regime successoral. (Paris: Payot ct Cie. 
1917. 3.50 fr.) 

The declining birth-rate. Its causes and effects. Being the report of 
and the chief evidence taken by the National Birth-Rate Commis- 
sion, instituted, with official recognition by the National Council of 
Public Morals, for the promotion of race regeneration, spiritual, 
moral and physical, (New York: Dutton. 1916. Pp. xiv, 450.) 

Lectures and addresses on the negro in the South, Phelps-Stokes fcl- 
ship papers. (Virginia: Univ. of Virginia. 1915. Pp. 128.) 

The most notable feature in these lectures is that the scientific 
spirit controls. One of the writers, Alfred H. Stone, says: “The 
world of scholarship, the standards of modern research, and the 
importance of the subject alike demand something more at the hands 
of Southern people than sentimental twaddle about black mammies 
and faithful body servants, on the one hand, and generalizing dis- 
sertations upon negro inefficiency and criminality, on the other.** 
The subjects discussed include considerations of the responsibility 
of the Southern white man to the negro, of race adjustments in the 
South, and the new reconstruction going on in that section. The 
discussions may be summarized in what one writer characterized 
as a new creed for the Southern white man, as a “basis of under- 
standing and a program of progress**: First, the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple dominate and direct civilization in the South. Therefore “the 
fear begotten in reconstruction days is utterly unjustified now.“ 
Second, the negro is a man, “a human being first of all.** Third, 
the negro is a Southern man. Therefore it is the Southern white 
man who, in the last analysis, is most vitally concerned in the solu- 
tion of the race problem. Fourth, there is an obligation on the 
white man in the South to broaden his influence over the other race 
through a scientific approach to the solution of race problems in 
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order that there may be "an arresting of the growing tendency 
toward cleavage between tlie best elements of both races, a lessen- 
ing of contact between the worst, and a restraining of the forces 
which make for the negro’s physical, mental, and moral degeneracy.” 

Edwin S. Todd. 

Mortality from cancer and other malignant tumors in the registration 
area of the United States, 1914* (Washington: Bureau of the 
Census. 1916. Pp. 212.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 
Constructive Rural Sociology. By John M. Gillette. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company. 1915. Pp. xiii, 301. $1.60.) 

This volume covers the entire field of rural sociology. Its par- 
ticular task is ‘Ho take a full inventory of the facts and condi- 
tions of life in rural communities.” In the first two chapters the 
author outlines the scope and meaning of the subject and dis- 
tinguishes between the rural and urban community. The third 
chapter is devoted to an analysis of four types of rural com- 
munities resulting from the differentiating effects of environment: 
(1) pure agricultural type; (2) mixed-agricultural type; (3) 
frontier type; (4) backward communities. By the term “environ- 
ment” is meant “not only the physical but also the occupational 
and historical conditions.” 

The movement of population from country to city is considered 
in the fourth chapter with exceptional clearness and accuracy. 
We are asked to note a distinction in the “fundamental” and 
“casual” influences incident to the drift of population to cities. 
Industrial and commercial aggregations are essential to the age, 
and in so far as the great population movement takes place in 
response to scientific and technological principles governing the 
growth of industry it cannot be prevented. On the other hand, 
the response to causal influences — social, cultural, vocational, and 
recreational — may be checked by setting up counter-attractions 
in the country. 

In chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10 much matter has been incorporated 
which belongs to the field of agriculture and rural economics. 
This fact, however, does not detract from the usefulness of the 
book. The author’s treatment of such topics as farm manage- 
ment and marketing, benefits of organization, improvement of 
transportation and commerce, the social aspects of land and labor, 
etc., constitutes some of the most suggestive portions of the 
volume. 
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The rest of the book is given over to a consideration of rural 
social institutions. A stirring plea is made for rural leadership — 
a leadership now so difficult to obtain because practically all of 
the students and graduates of agricultural colleges, normal 
schools, and universities settle in cities or semi-urban communities. 
There is little hope, in fact, that the product of the higher in- 
stitutions can be retained in the country. Hence, ^‘the task of 
securing this qualified leadership is gigantic and rural improve- 
ment, in view of its scarcity, almost appears as a remote dream.” 
The solution apparently rests in part in arousing farmers who 
are most successful in farm management to a sense of leadership. 
It is likewise imperative that rural institutions not only impart 
technical knowledge, but also infuse “ideals of heroism and attain- 
ment which are not foreign to the country and which will not have 
to be imported to the city to be realized.” 

The author manifests thorough familiarity with the literature 
of his subject; and only in occasional instances does he rely on 
source materials rather than first-hand knowledge in handling 
his theme. As an example of the latter, under “Backward Com- 
munities” the discussion of mountain whites is descriptive of con- 
ditions which existed ten or twenty years ago rather than today. 
Mention of the rapid evolution taking place in this type of back- 
ward community would have atoned. 

Professor Gillette has succeeded in supplying a good text for 
use in colleges or in agricultural and normal schools. A timely 
and interesting preface is written by George E. Vincent. 

T. R. Snavely. 

University of Virginia, 


NEW BOOKS 

Armstrong, D. B., Schneider, F., and Dublin, L. I. Methods of in- 
vestigation in social and health problems: The necessity for health 
standards; some shortcomings of socio-sanitary investigations ; the 
application of the statistical method to public health research, (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 24.) 

Aronovici, C. The social survey, (Philadelphia: Harper Press. 1916. 
Pp. 255. $1.25.) 

This little volume is the first attempt to present in book form the 
purposes, scope, and methods of the social survey. For this reason, 
if for no other, it represents a significant development in the rapidly 
growing literature of community surveys. The book itself, as the 
author states in the preface, is an enlargement of his pamphlet 
Knowing One*s Own Community published by the department of 
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social and public service of the American Unitarian Association. In 
presenting the material in this new form the purpose of tlie author 
is merely *‘to present to the reader broad outlines of general investi- 
gation*' on the ground that ‘‘a guide for social survey work that 
would cover the whole field of surveys and include a discussion of 
technique required for an efficient collection, classification, and inter- 
pretation of social facts, is beyond the scope of this book." 

The following titles of the main divisions of the work will indicate 
its range : the meaning of the survey ; general considerations ; charac- 
ter of the community; the city plan; local government; suffrage; 
industry; health; leisure; education; welfare agencies; crime; statis- 
tical facts and the survey ; social' legislation and the survey ; the 
facts and the people; a social program. Each main heading is sub- 
divided into topics. Under each topic are generalities in regard to 
its nature and importance and a questionnaire of pertinent and sug- 
gestive inquiries. Schedule forms are presented only in the ease 
of family budgets, housing, and institutional equipment. 

The volume gives evidence of rather hasty composition. Its 
workmanship is distinctly inferior to the grade which the writer has 
maintained in special articles. Current platitudes too frequently 
appear as substitutes for clear thinking. Many needlessly involved 
and cumbersome sentences are to be found in the book. An example 
of this “sentence jumble" is the definition of “industry" (p. 58). 
The book gives little or no evidence of any utilization of the numer- 
ous reports of social surveys. A noticeable deficiency is the absence 
of even a brief resume of the social survey movement. 

The merits, rather than the deficiencies, of the book are likely to 
impress the majority of its readers. The section on housing is an 
exceptionally good piece of work. Well-selected charts provide 
striking illustrations. The material on the subject of planning for 
the survey, and on the methods of securing social action after the 
survey contain many common-sense suggestions of value to com- 
munities and survey workers. The bibliography is of service not only 
for its representative enumeration of surveys, but also for the classi- 
fied selection of books. There is, however, no acknowledgment of 
the author's evident indebtedness to the Bibliography of the Social 
Survey, published by the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Ernest W. Burgess. 

Ayres, L. P. The Cleveland school survey. Summary volume, (Cleve- 
land, O.: The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
1917. Pp. 36S,) 

Chapters on “The sdiool and the immigrant" and “Financing the 
public schools." 

Bates, F. G. City planning. Information bulletin no. 8. (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information, 1916. Pp. 81.) 

A discussion of regulation of private property. Considers height 
of buildings, area limitations, offensive uses, zoning, private coopera- 
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tion, and subdivisions. The financial problems of city planning are 
examined. There is a bibliography. 

Benson, T. B. A treatise on the Virginia prohibition act. (Charlottes- 
ville, Ye.: L, F. Smith and W. F. Souder, Jr. 1916. Pp. 197. $2.50.) 

Bradley, F. S. and Sherbon, F. B. How to conduct a children's health 
conference. Miscellaneous series no. 9. (Washington; Children’s 
Bureau. 1917. Pp. 24.) 

Carbaugh, H. C. Human welfare work in Chicago. (Chicago; Mc- 
Clurg. 1917. Pp. 260. $1.50.) 

Durell, F. Fundamental sources of efficiencif. (Philadelphia; Lippin- 
cott. 1917. $2.50.) 

Ellis, H. Essays in war time; further studies in the task of social 
hygiene. (Boston; Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. 252. $1.50.) 

Readers not familiar with Havelock Ellis’ writings, especially his 
Task of Social Hygiene, will find this a stimulating, although a 
somewhat choppy volume. To others the book will neither add to nor 
detract from Mr. Ellis’ reputation as a keen and constructive critic 
of modern social problems. The essays are all brief, the first seven 
dealing with various moral and evolutionary aspects of war, the last 
three with the birth rate in its moral aspects, and the rest with 
various phases of public health, eugenics, and the relation between 
the sexes. The essay on Birth Control is eminently sane and well 
considered, and is, together with the proposal for the nationalization 
of medical service, the real contribution of the book. 

A. B. Wolfe. 

Galpin, C. J. The country church an economic and social force. 
(Madison: Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin. 1917. Pp. 48.) 

Haines, T. H. The increasing cost of crime in Ohio. (Columbus: 
Ohio Board of Administration. 1916. Pp. 10.) 

Harrison, S. M. Community action through surveys. (New York: 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits. Russell Sage Foundation. 
1916. Pp. 29. 10c.) 

Probably the best statement, to date, of the characteristics and 
lesults of the social survey. The survey, according to the writer, “is 
an implement for more intelligent democracy, its chief characteris- 
tics being: the careful investigation, analysis, and interpretation of 
the facts of social problems; the recommendations and outlining of 
action based on the facts, and the acquainting and educating of the 
community not only to conditions found but to the corrective and 
preventive measures to be adopted.” 

The Springfield (Illinois) survey, of which the writer was 
director, is described as an illustrative example of survey organiza- 
tion, methods, and results. The telling enumeration of fifty specific 
accomplishments of survey recommendations in this city indicates 
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tlie value of this new means of community education for social action. 

Ernest W. Burgess. 

Lit, J. S. E. Twelfth report of the Henry Phipps Institute for the 
study, treatment, and prevention of tuberculosis. Storage, handling, 
and sale of food inspection service in Philadelphia, (Philadelphia: 
Henry Phipps Institute. 1916. Pp. Qi.) 

Lutz, R. R. Wage earning and education, Cleveland education survey. 
(Cleveland, O.; The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
1916. Pp. 208. 50c.) 

MacDonald, A. War and criminal anthropology, (Washington: Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 1917. Pp. 39.) 

MacLean, a. M. Women workers and society, (Chicago: McClurg. 
1916. Pp, 135. 50c.) 

Mangold, G. B. Public treatment of drunkenness in St, Louis. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. 1916. Pp. 38.) 

Nolen, J. More houses for Bridgeport, Report to the Chamber of 
Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn, (Bridgeport: Chamber of Commerce. 
Aug., 1916.) 

Seventy- four Bridgeport manufacturers reported to Dr. Nolen that 
2260 of their employees were in need of better housing and that 
housing accommodations should be constructed for 14^,000 more 
persons because especially of the expansion of munition industries. 
The wages of men needing housing accommodations range from $13 
to $27.50. Over two thirds of the workers to be housed are foreign 
born or of foreign parentage, and about 60 per cent are married. 
Mr. Nolen recommends the establishment of a Bridgeport Housing 
Company with a capital of $1,000,000, and urges large-scale con- 
struction of single-family dwellings for sale. Photographs and plans 
are offered of cottage dwellings constructed by various American 
companies for their employees. A “List of low cost housing develop- 
ments in tlie United States,” compiled by Robert L. Davison from 
material deposited in the Social Ethics Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is submitted. J. F. 

pRiNziNG, F. Epidemics resulting from wars, A publication of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1916. Pp. ix, 340. 7s. 6d.) 

Richardson, A. W. The nation and alcohol, (London: The Student 
Christian Movement. 1917.) 

Roman, F. W. The industrial and commercial schools of the Uiuted 
States and Germany: a comparative study, (New York: Putnam. 
1916. Pp. 382.) 

Russell, B. A. W. Principles of social reconstruction. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1916. Pp. 251.) 

An American edition, published by the Century Company, has the 
title, “Why men fight.” Topics covered are: the principle of 
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growth, the state, war as an institution, property, education, mar- 
riage and the population question, religion and the churches, what 
we can do. 

Safford, M, V. Influence of occupation on health during adolescence. 
Report of the physical examination of 679 male minors under 18 
in the cotton industries of Massachusetts. Public health bulletin, 
no. 78. (Washington: United States Public Health Service. 1916. 
Pp. 51.) 

ScHNEiDKR, F., Jr. Relative values in public health worh. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1916. Pp. 10. 10c.) 

Seashore, C. E. A child welfare research station. (Iowa City: State 
University of Iowa. 1917. Pp, 18.) 

Shepherd, R. P. Essentials of community efficiency. (Chicago: The 
Abingdon Press. 1916. Pp. 278.) 

A collection and revision of material presented by the author in 
public lectures on community betterment. His aim is “to put all the 
principles of community efficiency in a human setting and to do this 
in a way which would be both readable and challenging to the leaders 
of local sentiment.'* In this task of stating community problems, of 
applying efficiency tests, of suggesting constructive action based upon 
modern social theory and experience, all in language non-technical 
and stimulating, the writer is surprisingly successful; due in part, 
no doubt, to the fact that the subject-matter has stood the severe 
test of the popular audience. 

While the volume is not addressed to the academic group, the 
sociologist will be interested in a reference to the central idea 
which is the organizing principle of the book. This thesis is that 
the welfare of the community rests upon the efficient organization 
of its group interests. Each group interest in itself is regarded as 
a smaller community within die larger inclusive community. The 
following chapter headings indicate the development of this con- 
ception: the educational community, the child community, the youlli 
community, the parent community, the religious community, the 
commercial community, the industrial community, the agricultural 
community, the social community, the political community. Exten- 
sive use of this book as a manual for study clubs in villages, towns, 
and smaller cities is recommended as a valuable first step in com- 
munity organization. 

Ernest W. Burgess. 

Tillyard, F. Legal hints for social workers. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. (London: National Union of Women Workers. 1916. 
Pp. 64f.) 

Walter, H. R. Investigations of industries in New York City, 1906- 
1916; a list of published reports. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1916. Pp. 24. 10c.) 

Ward, H. F. The living wage a religious necessity, (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 1916. Pp. 24. 10c.) 
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Weeks^ a. D. The psychology of citizenship, (Chicago: McClurg. 

1916 . Pp. 152. 50c.) 

A review of mental traits as against a background of civic economic 
questions, following these topics; Civic demands upon intelligence; 
social inertia ; the limits of attention ; forms of distraction ; the effect 
of machinery upon the mind ; the spirit of labor ; the control of sug- 
gestion; civic publicity and the voter; the legal mind; views of 
property; a sense of humanity. 

Weidensall, J. The mentality of the criminal woman; a comparative 
study of the criminal woman, the working girl, and the efficient] 
working woman in a series of mental and physical tests. (Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. 1916. Pp. 332.) 

Wilson, J. L., editor. Questions of the hour: social, economic, indus- 
trial study outlines based on izventy-two volumes in the Debaters* 
Handbook series. (White Plains, N. Y. : Wilson Co. 1916. Pp. 30. 
25c.) 

Yeomans, A. B., editor. City residential land development: studies in 
planning. Competitive plans for subdividing a typical quarter sec- 
tion of land in the outskirts of Chicago. (Chicago: City Club. 

1917, Pp. 138.) 

Commercial prostitution in New York City; a comparison between 
1912, 1915, and 1916. (New York: The Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
1916. Pp. 16.) 

Employment for the handicapped. A selected bibliography. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. 3.) 

Fourth annual report of the chief of the Children*s Bureau to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 1916. 
Pp. 27.) 

Maternity and child welfare. (London: I.ocal Government Board. 
1916. 2d.) 

The progress of housing reform in Brooklyn. (Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Tenement House Committee. 1916. Pp. 47.) 

The three-family house problem together with various other local 
problems of construction and of inspection to be met by legislative 
changes is given consideration by the committee. The last twenty- 
eight pages contain a valuable statistical study of ‘'Land overcrowd- 
ing in Brooklyn,” by Herbert S. Swan. The tables deal with the 
density of population in different types of tenements, number of 
families per lot and per acre, and heights of tenements. 

J. F. 

Saving the children, (London: National Health Society. 1916. Is.) 

Social service organization in Ohio. (Columbus : State Board of Health. 
1915.) 

Includes a list of state organizations, with the purpose of each. 
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Women^s Municipal League of Boston, Department of Housing bulletin, 
vol. VII, no. 3. (Boston: Woman’s Municipal League. 1916. Pp. 
79.) 

This report is the outgrowth of many years of continuous and care- 
ful inspection of old dwellings by the Department of Housing of the 
Women’s Municipal League. The interest of the department centers 
upon questions of sanitation and maintenance of dwellings, housing 
problems faced by health departments and not those of building or 
city planning departments. The report is written to arouse popular 
indignation and immediate action for betterment of the sanitary con- 
ditions. The illustrations of existing housing conditions are excep- 
tionally well chosen. J. F. 

A year book of {he church and social service in the United States. 
(New York: Federal Council of the (’liurches of Christ in America. 
191G. Pp. 254. 50c.) 

Insurance and Pensions 

NEW BOOKS 

Alexander, W. 7'he successful agent, practical hints for the seller of 
life insurance. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 1917. Pp. viii, 215. $2.) 

Cephart, W. F. Principles of insurance. Vol. T, Life. Vol. II, Fire. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1917. Pp. xi, 385; xi, 332. $1.50 each.) 

To be reviewed. 

IIarburgii, C. H. 77ie mdiislrlal claim adjuster. (Chicago: Spec- 
tator Co. 1916. Pp. 129. $1.) 

Jones, J. P. Workmen's compensation. (Tucson: Univ. of Arizona. 
1917. Pp. 19.) 

Gives some comparative details of the provisions in tlie various 
states and a fuller outline of the Arizona law. 

Joseph, E. S. The Joseph system for keeping accounts and records of 
fire insurance agencies. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Pub. House of United 
Evangelical Church. 1916. Pp. 13.) 

Potts, H. M. Addresses and papers on insurance. (Springfield: 
Printed by authority of the state of Illinois. 1917.) 

An address on “The altruistic utilitarianism of insurance” which 
deals with the history and general theory of insurance is printed 
first in this collection and is followed by groups of addresses on 
mutual and fraternal insurance, workmen’s compensation, life in- 
surance, social insurance, vital conservation, fire insurance reform, 
and recommendations concerning insurance legislation. 

Smith, H. W. Talks zvith life insurance agents. (Chicago: Spectator 
Co. 1917. Pp. 153. $1.50.) 

Wilson, A. E. Workmen's compensation and employers* liability acts. 
(Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1917. Pp. 86.) 

Although issued as part of a “complete course of study of the 
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American law/* this pamphlet^ or treatise, as the author calls it, will 
not acquaint students with American liability and compensation law. 
It will serve better to help readers to their first and very general 
knowledge of workmen’s compensation, as an economic or industrial 
system. But neither as economics nor as law is it highly satisfactory. 

Somewhat serious errors of implication or direct statement are too 
frequent. The New York compensation statute is contrasted witli 
those which establish insurance funds (62). Compensation and in- 
surance of compensation are confused (64). It is stated that in 
Wisconsin “government insurance had been in effect for many years 
before the adoption of workmen’s compensation’’ (66). Readers 
are given to understand that compensation awards are proportionate 
to wages everywhere except in Wyoming (75). And so on. Very 
little indeed is said about the liability laws, nothing, in fact, except 
as to their historical part in the development of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Except for a fairly full enumeration of American cases raising 
questions of constitutionality (23-24), references to judicial interpre- 
tations of the compensation acts are few and not recent, being mostly 
to English cases taken at second-hand from an article in the Harvard 
Law Review of 1912 (71). The great body of recent American de- 
cisions is ignored almost entirely, no case later than 1914 being 
cited. It, therefore, is not surprising that there are misleading sug- 
gestions as to the meaning of the laws. The relations of the compen- 
sation commissions to the courts are described in three sentences. 

All of the pages of the pamphlet would have been none too many 
for the subject. But half of them are wasted, no less than 32 being 
used for reprinting, without comment, the New York compensation 
act. W. C. F. 

Episodes of history in the stories of the United States and the Insur- 
ance Company of North America as hound up together in national 
achievement, 1792-1917, (Chicago: Donnelly. 1916. Pp. 96.) 

National health insurance. Second annual report of the Medical Re- 
search Committee. (London; Wyman. 1916. 3s. 6d.) 

Negligence and compensation cases annotated: Nexv York workmen*s 
compensation act and decisions of the state industrial commission 
(pp. 1163-1263); Netv Jersey zcorkmen's compensation act and 
decisions of the courts of common pleas (pp. 1163-1227); Pennsyl- 
vania workmen's compensation act and decision of the workmen*s 
compensation hoard (pp. 1163-1268); Decisions of the Ohio indus- 
trial commission (pp. 1163-1239); Illinois workmen's compensation 
act and decisions of the industrial hoard (pp. 1179-1280); Indiana 
workman*s compensation act and decisions of the industrial hoard 
(pp. 1179-1264); Oklahoma appendix, being a common sense index 
to all negligence cases decided hy the supreme court of Oklahoma 
and courts of the Indian Territory (pp. 1163-1219); California 
workmen* s compensation act and decisions of the industrial hoard 
the industrial accident commission (pp. 1179-1324). (Chicago: 
Callaghan. 1917.) 
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Negligence and compensation cases annotated. Cumulative common 
sense index. Vols. I — X. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1917. Pp. 11S8. 
$5.) 

Pauperism and Charities 

NEW BOOKS 

Booen^ B. D. The extent and scope of Jewish philanthropy. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1917. $2.) 

Hurry, J. B. Poverty and its vicious circles. (London: J. & A. 
Churchill. 1917. Pp. xiv, 180. 5s.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

The Socialism of T'o-Day. A Source-Book of the Present Position 
and Recent Development of the Socialist and Labor Parties 
in All Cowntries^ Consisting Mainly of Original Documents. 
Edited by William English Walling, J. 6. Phelps Stokes, 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, and Harry W. Laidler, and 
other Members of a Committee of the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1916. Pp. xvi, 642. $1.60.) 

The subtitle of this volume which reads, ‘‘A source-book of the 
present position and recent development of the socialist and labor 
parties in all countries, consisting mainly of original documents,’’ 
is a more adequate description of the purpose and character of 
the book. 

The first half of the book consists of a more or less exhaustive 
documentary narrative of the socialist movement throughout the 
world. The second half is devoted to a similar documentation of 
the programs and problems of the socialist organizations in the 
various countries. 

In thus resorting to a documentary and statistical presentation 
of socialism, the authors, whether intended or not, have achieved, 
aside from the avowed purpose of an unbiassed and an uncritical 
study of socialism, the more important service of presenting the 
socialist movement not as a simple and unvarying article of faith 
adhered to by the so-called socialists and those in sympathy with 
them, but as a propaganda and a reform movement bearing all the 
marks and characteristics supplied by the varying needs and re- 
quirements of varying conditions and circumstances. 

The method used for a long time and currently in academic 
treatments of social and economic problems has been to reduce, 
by analogy or otherwise, to simplest terms a conglomerate of in- 
corrigible factors affecting those problems and thereby arriving 
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at broad generalizations or ‘‘universar^ truths. Latterly, how- 
ever, students have come to the realization of the fact that such 
broad generalizations are seldom warranted by the facts in the 
given case, and, what is still more important, that economic prob- 
lems differ typically one from the other.^ 

Any illusion that may still be entertained as to the international 
character of socialism should be dissipated on the most cursory 
review of the present volume. Socialism as a theoretical specula- 
tion has long ceased to hold the first place in the interest of the 
rank and file of its students and followers, and the zeal which its 
advocates and prophets still manifest in socialism is merely as a 
politico-reform movement and as such it must needs lose its erst- 
while international character. 

Of course, this is not to say that, for instance, the socialism of 
Germany does not bear any resemblance to that of the French — 
quite the contrary. But apparently there is still enough differ- 
ence in local color to make one of the arch protagonists of 
German socialism bold to declare in favor of the German bureau- 
cratic rule as against French republicanism (p. ^0). 

The Socialism of To-day, for the study of socialism as a politico- 
reform movement, is without much question an excellent handbook, 
but like other books of the same character it suffers somewhat 
from the faults of its qualities. In spite of the fact that socialism 
as a theory and philosophy has ceased to command first attention, 
yet the strength of socialism lies essentially in its philosophy and 
ideals. As such it is not amenable to demonstration by the 
enumeration of ambitious programs of social reform, still less by 
the recital of statistics on votes and population. For instance, 
the trend of state and federal legislation of the recent past has 
probably more to say concerning the weakness or strength of 
socialism in the United States than the fact that statistically the 
membership of the Socialist party has fallen off since 191S (p. 
191), or that in the same year the socialist vote wa;S more than 
double that of 1908 (p. 196). 

In spite of such discretionary discrepancies in the distribution 
of emphasis, for the more detailed and particularistic study of 
socialism in colleges and universities the book should find a pref- 
erential place among textbooks on socialism. 

Leon Ardzrooni, 

Fresno, California. 

1 Cf. R. F. Hoxie, “Trade Unionism in United States,” Journal of Political 
Economy, March, 1914. 
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The State as Manufacturer and Trader. An Exarnmation Based 
on the Commercial^ Industrial, amd Fiscal Results Obtained 
from Government Tobacco Monopolies. By A. W. Madsen. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 1916. Pp. ix, 281. 7s. 
6d.) 

Mr. Madsen’s investigation of the tobacco monopolies in France, 
Italy, Austria, Japan, Spain, and Sweden is searching but one 
sided. He analyzes the relation between the state and the tobacco 
growers, the factory employees, the wholesalers, the retailers and 
the consumers ; he scrutinizes the manufacturing, the bookkeeping 
as well as the general business methods of these governmental 
concerns ; he considers the quality and the assortment of the goods 
sold. An appendix of over sixty pages to which the author con- 
tinually refers in the text contains many valuable statistical 
tables ; these tables derived from official reports, indicate by coun- 
tries the financial results of tobacco monopolies, the wages paid 
to factory operatives, etc. 

The most important contribution to the subject made by the 
author is the establishment of the fact that the comparatively 
high profits credited to the French Regie as well as to some of the 
other tobacco monopolies are due not so much to the superiority 
of this system of taxation as to faulty methods of accountancy; 
many important expenses, such as rent on land and buildings, in- 
terest on capital invested in the enterprises, costs of administra- 
tion, and insurance are not included in the balance sheets. The 
writer is most decidedly opposed to the state’s engaging in any 
industrial activity which destroys competition and curtails the 
free play of initiative. His monograph is permeated with this 
negative attitude towards the encroachments of what he terms 
‘‘collectivism” upon industry and commerce. All his facts and 
figures are arranged in support of ' this contention. The book 
seems to have been written not in a spirit of scientific inquiry but 
for the sole purpose of demonstrating the dismal failure of state 
monopolies as engines of taxation and as commercial enterprises. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the attitude of the author 
towards state socialism, one is unfavorably impressed by the ab- 
sence in his work of an imparlyal analysis of the testimonials pre- 
sented, by the lack of a judicious weighing of arguments pro and 
con. Assuming that Mr. Madsen is correct in all that he says 
regarding the poor quality of French tobacco, may we not ask 
ourselves whether this necessarily indicates the inefficiency of the 
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state as a producer? May it not be that the inferior grades of 
tobacco offered to French consumers are due not to mismanage- 
ment under a collectivistic control of industry but to a deliberate 
policy on the part of the government to use poor raw materials in 
order to raise more revenue? One is inclined to doubt the validity 
of an attack against government ownership on social and economic 
grounds by taking as the basis of such an attack a study of the 
shortcomings of tobacco monopolies, which were created and have 
been kept up with one aim in view — the obtaining of a maximum 
of income with the least amount of expenditure. 

Simon Litman. 

University of Illinois. 


NKW books 

I’lNN, J. J. Operative oxvnership, a system, of industrial production 
based upon social justice and the rights of private property. (Chi- 
cago: Langdon. 1916. Pp. 301. $1.50.) 

Loria, a. Carlo Marx. Profili, no. 43. (Genova: A. F. Formiggini. 
1916. Pp. 69.) 

Mills, W. T. Democracy or despotism. (Berkeley, Cal.: International 
School of Social Economy. 1916. Pp. xiv, 246.) 

Mr. Mills states in an original manner the case for complete 
democracy, political and industrial. He shows first that the United 
States is not a real democracy, pointing out the familiar conditions in 
industry and politics through which the popuhar will may be checked. 
The measures through which democracy is to be attained arc univer- 
sal political education; representation in legislative bodies of the 
economic interests of the people rather than of geographical divi- 
sions; social ownership and control of the means of production, 
transportation, and exchange; and the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. The ideal is a world democracy. The author’s position is 
essentially that of the organized socialist movement, although in 
some details he is in opposition to the position officially taken by tlie 
American Socialist Party. 

G, B. L. Arner. 


Snowden, P. Socialism and syndicalism. The nations library, no. 4. 
(Baltimore: Warwick & York. N. d. 262. 40c.) 

This book is a disappointment. Knowing the gifts of Philip 
Snowden as a parliamentary orator and party leader, one naturally 
expects in his writings some real contribution to radical thought, 
or at least originality of statement or spontaneity of style. Instead 
of this one finds a rather dull restatement of socialist philosophy 
along the usual propagandist lines, followed by a short unfavorable 
criticism of syndicalism. The bibliography is poorly chosen and 
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nowhere docs the author reveal any familiarity with recent conti- 
nental or American socialist literature. 

G. B. L. A. 


Statistics and Its Methods 

NEW BOOKS 

Brenier, H. Essai d^atlas statistique de Vlndo-Chine frangaisc* 
(Hanoi: Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient. 1916. Pp. 256.) 

Peret, R. La population, le budget, la fortune et la dette publiques de 
la France, de ses allies et de ses ennemis avant la guerre, Aper^us 
statistiques, (Paris: Alcan. 1917. Pp. 39. 1 fr.) 

Terman, L. M. The measurement of intelligence, (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1916. Pp. 863. $1.50.) 

Census of manufactures. General totals for the United States by geo- 
graphic divisions, states and industries, IQH, 1909, IQOJ^, and 
1899, (Washington: Bureau of the Census. 1916. Pp. 26.) 

Ohio comparative statistics: cities, counties, schools, 19H, (Columbus^ 
O.: Auditor of State. 1917. Pp. 212.) 

Statistical notes on cereals. Studies on yield, trade, consumption and 
prices, with rates of ocean freight, (Rome: International Institute of 
Agriculture. Bureau of Statistics. 1916. Pp. 82.) 

Statistical year-book of the province of Quebec, (Quebec: Provincial 
Secretary's Department. 1916. Pp. 609, xii.) 

The story of the census: 1790-1910, (Washington; Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Pp. 38.) 

llesumen anual de estadistica municipal (ano XIII, 1915), (Monte- 
video: Intendencia Municipal. 1916. Pp. 392.) 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 

The following documents have been published by the federal Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

In the Special Agents Series : 

No. 126, Textiles in Cuba (pp. 56), by W. A. Tucker. 

No. 127, Cotton Goods in British India: Part II, Bengal Presidency 
(pp. 88), by Ralph M. Odell. 

No. 128, Electrical Goods in Cuba (pp. 40), by P. S. Smith. 

No. 129, The Danish West Indies, Their Resources and Commer- 
cial Importance (pp. 68), by H. G. Brock, P. S. Smith, 
and W. A. Tucker. 

No. 134, Electrical Goods in Porto Rico (pp. 16), by Philip S. 
Smith. 

In the Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 46, Russian Markets for American Hardxvare (pp. Ill), pre- 
pared under the supervision of Henry D. Baker, commer- 
cial attache at Petrograd. 

No. 48, Markets for American Hardware in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia (pp. 126), prepared under the 
supervision of Erwin W. Thompson, commercial attache. 

No. 49, Markets for American Hardware in France, Algeria, and 
Morocco (pp. 61), prepared under the supervision of 
C. W. A. Veditz, commercial attache at Paris. 

No. 50, Far Eastern Markets for American Hardware (pp. 145), 
prepared under the supervision of Julean Arnold, com- 
mercial attach^ at Peking. 

No. 51, Dumber Markets of the Mediterranean Region and the 
Near East (pp. 31), by Raphael Zon. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has issued Bulletin 
No. 473, Production of Sugar in the United States and Foreign Coun- 
tries, by Perry Elliott (Washington, Feb. 12, 1917, pp. 70); Commer- 
cial Handling, Grading, and Marketing of Potatoes (Nov. 1, 1916, 
pp. 40) ; Statistics of Fruits in Principal Countries, by H. D. Ruddi- 
mann (Feb. 14, 1917, pp. 40). 

The Cooperative League of America (70 Fifth Ave., New York City) 
has for circulation various reprints dealing with consumers* coopera- 
tion and cooperative stores. 

The Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
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has published a small pamphlet on the Cost of Distributing Milk in Six 
Cities and Towns of Massachusetts (Amherst, March, 1917, pp. g). 
This investigation was undertaken by Professor A. E, Cance and 
Eichard H. Ferguson, of the department of economics of the college. 
The cities chosen for the study are Amherst, Walpole, Haverhill, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, and Worcester. The average cost of preparing 
and retailing milk for 42 plants in Springfield and Worcester was 2,79 
cents per quart for an average daily delivery of 165 quarts of retail 
milk per wagon. Among the conclusions to be noted is that there is a 
wide variation in cost and that there is no marked relation between cost 
and size of business. 


Corporations 

The Brooklyn EnisoN Case Decided. The Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York, First District, on October 27, 1916, rendered the 
decision in the rate case instituted in July, 1912, against the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn. The decision, especially 
the opinion by Commissioner Hayward, should have considerable in- 
terest to students of economics and political science. Large financial 
interests are involved, and several important points of view are pre- 
sented. Following is a brief analysis of the case. 

The commission fixed the valuation of the properly at $22,000,- 
000,000 and allowed a return of 7 per cent on the amount. It esti- 
mated the necessary annual operating expenses, including depreciation, 
uncollectible bills and taxes, at $4,260,000, the return on investment at 
$1,500,000, and the total revenue to be collected from the public at 
$5,760,000. In 1915 the total revenue at existing rates amounted to 
$6,927,000 placing upon the public an unreasonable charge of about 
$1,500,000. The commission, therefore, ordered such reductions in 
rates as would fix the return on the investment at $1,500,000 and 
would leave a reasonable reserve for contingencies. 

Against the commission’s valuation of $22,000,000 the company 
claimed $39,000,000, or $17,000,000 in excess. This difference is due 
chiefly to overhead and so-called intangible items. As to the physical 
appraisal, the commission and the company were practically in agree- 
ment, except that the commission made a reduction for depreciation 
while the company argued against the deduction. In most of the dis- 
puted items, the difference was due largely to the fact that the commis- 
sion allowed only actual expenditures as shown by records and ac- 
counts, while the company based its claim on hypothetical amounts or 
percentages supported by special calculations and opinion. Here we 
strike the usual difficulties besetting a rate case. 
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The more important disputed points of special interest are: (1) 
stock issued between 1880 and 1883 for licenses for the use of certain 
Edison patents; (2) stock issued for organization or promotion, not 
representing actual investment; (3) securities issued in connection 
with the consolidation of earlier companies into the present system; 
(4) charges that had been made to operating expenses but should 
properly have been placed to capital account. 

In regard to the first point, the commission refused to include in the 
valuation intangible rights which presumably had expired and for 
whose amortization there had been sufficient income. If the licenses 
had been amortized, this cost would have automatically appeared among 
the property covered by the appraisal. As to the second point, the 
commission would not admit capitalization which did not represent 
actual investment; and all real investment, with reasonable allowance 
for organization expenses, was included in the appraisal or was other- 
wise provided for. 

The third point is particularly important. Originally there were 
several lighting companies in Brooklyn, but by 1900 they had been 
combined into and have since constituted a single operating system. 
The consolidation was effected chiefly through merger, resulting in the 
retirement of old securities and the issue of new; the exchange was 
based chiefly on the relative earning power of the merging companies 
and the expected profits of the new organization. Naturally, therefore, 
a large increase in total capitalization took place without correspond- 
ing additional investment. Full interest, however, has been paid 
tliroughout on the bonds and, except for the early years of the new 
system, 8 per cent dividends on the stock. The question, then, was: 
Hfyw should the increase in capitalization be treated in the valuation 
on which to base future return? That the unified control and the re- 
sulting monopoly were a public gain, can scarcely be doubted. And, at 
least partly as a result of combination, sufficient savings were made to 
pay interest and dividends on the new securities. Further, the con- 
solidation probably could not have been brought about without the 
increase in capitalization. The company, therefore, claimed the net 
addition as cow^tv of consolidation, which was justified by the more 
economical operation and should be included in the valuation precisely 
as are all necessary organization expenses. 

The commission did not allow the claim. It viewed the amount as 
a special monopoly value, which cannot be used as a basis for rate 
making. And, in harmony with this view, it took the strict position 
that a fair return rests on property devoted to public uses and not on 
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securities issued. The point involved, so far as the writer knows, was 
never before so definitely set forth and argued by a company ; and the 
commission's view may therefore serve as a leading and commendable 
precedent. 

Under the fourth point, the company claimed over four million dol- 
lars which had been charged to operating expenses but which under 
strict accounting rules should have gone to capital account. But since 
these items were included among expenses, they formed part of the 
computation on which the new rates are based; for the new rates are 
expected to be high enough to provide for all operating expenses and 
return on investment. If, then, the public is to pay all items classed 
by the company as operating expenses, it should not be compelled to 
pay also a return on some of the items on the ground of investment. 
Otherwise it would be contributing capital under the guise of expenses, 
and then also pay the company a return on the amount. If, however, 
the items had been included in the valuation, there would have been 
necessarily a corresponding reduction in the estimated operating ex- 
penses; then, while the consumers would pay a larger amount for re- 
turn on investment, they would pay correspondingly less for opera- 
ting expenses, and so would have the same total burden that they will 
have under the computations as made. The commission, therefore, did 
not consider it worth while to reconstruct the capital account and to 
modify the entire expense calculation accordingly. And, it should be 
added, the actual calculation followed the usual accounting practice. In 
a large proportion of the items it would be impracticable to make the 
charges to capital account. 

The chief basis of calculation was actual or ins^llation cost, both 
as to physical property and overhead, with deduction for depreciation. 
In the matter of land, however, present value was used in line with the 
definite decisions in the Consolidated Gas case and the Minnesota rate 
cases. In the review of rate cases the courts usually regard reproduc- 
tion cost, with deduction for depreciation, as the equivalent of value. 
The actual cost basis in the present case, therefore, is a departure 
from the ordinary procedure. The company agreed to the method, and 
it is pointed out in the opinion that the valuation is greater than would 
have been obtained under reproduction cost. But in most of the dis- 
cussion the language does not draw attention to the special basis used. 
Much is said about capitalization entitled to return and about actual 
investment. The intention seems to have been, or there is a suggestion 
to that effect, to keep within the broad valuation formula of Smyth v. 
Ames and the usual dicta of the courts, but nevertheless to help in the 
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establishment of actual cost as the basis of valuation for rate making. 
The case was admirably suited for this purpose. 

A final point which seems especially worth considering is the commis- 
sion's procedure in fixing service rates. The general ideal of commission 
rate making has been cost of service^ including in the cost all operating 
expenses and a fair return on investment. In a complex utility^ as in 
the present case^ the cost can be determined only as a whole^ and not 
for different classes of service. Too many of the expenses are joint, 
and do not permit even an approximate allocation to classes of service. 
And a single rate equal to average cost simply would not work. Differ- 
ential rates must be permitted, so that the commissions always face the 
question in a case of how practically to fix the differentials. 

In the present case, the company's existing rates varied from eleven 
cents per kilowatt hour for small consumers to less than two cents for 
large consumers. The commission assumed that in general the lower 
classes of rates were not excessive and then ordered such reductions in 
the higher classes that the new rates should produce just enough 
revenue to bring the total revenue from all classes up to the estimated 
total cost. Care, however, was taken that the smaller consumers 
should pay the direct expenses involved in their service, and the com- 
pany was ordered to rearrange the lower rates on a more systematic 
plan so as to eliminate discriminations.^ 

While the commission did not set forth any definite formula to be 
followed hereafter in the fixing of rates, it, nevertheless, did mark out 
or suggest an interesting procedure in dealing with complex utilities 
whose costs in providing service are largely joint. The total revenue 
from all classes must, of course, be equal to the total cost — ^including 
both operating expenses and return on investment. But the lower rates 
for large consumers are fixed according to the value of the service, Le., 
according to strict commercial considerations. Higher rates, applying 
to small and middle consumers, then need to furnish only the additional 
revenue required to make up the total costs. To the writer, this appears 
as a reasonable policy. The larger consumers can protect themselves 
provided that discrimination within a class is not permitted and arbi- 
trary changes are not allowed. It is the smaller consumers who need 
such relief as may be granted. 

For the higher class rates, the commission fixed eight cents per kilowatt 
hour for the first two hours average daily use per month of the estimated 
maximum demand of the consumer; six cents for the second two hours average 
daily use per month, and four cents for the excess over four hours average 
daily use per month. The old rates included the supply of lamps, while imder 
the new, the consumer furnishes his own lamps; or the company may charge 
one half cent per kilowatt hour for lamp service. 
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Here we come upon a large question of social policy. If a company 
is making excessive earnings^ is it not reasonable^ so far as possible^ to 
relieve the poorer classes in the community? As applying to local 
utilities the rate schedules may for tlie most part be fixed so as to 
relieve the poorer consumers, though, of course, the dividing line between 
where relief should be granted and where not, would have to be made 
more or less arbitrarily. But as applying to railroads, manifestly no 
such policy could practically be carried out; the business is too com- 
plex. Specific costs for each class of service could not be determined. 
Differential rates would have to be permitted, and the basis of the 
differential would simply have to be the value of service. If, then, the 
return on investment is to be limited to a fair rate, the net earnings 
above the total costs would best be taken for general public purposes, 
instead of being granted as relief to the smaller consumers. This 
point, however, is not treated by the commission. Yet it seems in- 
volved in any comprehensive rate theory that follows the order of the 
present case, 

John Bauer. 

Princeton University, 

Telegraph Competition vs. Government Ownership is a letter by 
Clarence H. McKay, president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., to 
Senator Newlands, showing the financial disadvantage and loss that 
would result if the government should take over the telegraph system 
of the United States. 

Bearing upon the subject of public ownership is the report made to 
tlie House of Representatives (July, 1916) on Municipal Ownership 
of Street Raihoays in the District of Columbia (64 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Report No. 952). The majority report covers 26 pages, and the 
minority report 19 pages. 

The Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for 1016 
(Baltimore, 1917, pp. 829) contains the decisions of the commission, 
among which is especially to be noted the investigation of the rates 
and charges, property and affairs of the Havre de Grace and Perry- 
ville Bridge Co., filed September 1, 1916 (pp. 417-453). Another 
case involving the subject of valuation is tlie Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company (pp. 148-214). 

The solicitors, Cassoday, Butler, Lamb and Foster, for the com- 
plainants in the case of William A. Read v. Central Union Telephone 
Co. have reprinted The Opinion Rendered by Judge Dever January W, 
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1917, in the Superior Court of Cooh County, Illinois, This is an inter- 
esting case bearing upon the history and development of the telephone 
industry. 

A revised edition of the Laws of Maryland Relating to Business 
Corporations (Baltimore, March, 1917, pp. 73) has been received from 
the State Tax Commission of Maryland. 

Among the railroad pamphlets recently received are: Some Condi- 
tions which the Railroads Face at the Opening of 1917 (Feb., 1917, 
pp. 19), by A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company ; The Shippers; Their True Relation to the Railway Equip- 
ment Company (pp. 16), an address delivered December 15, 1916; 
Some Business Aspects of the Railroad Problem (pp. 12), by Walker 
D. Hines, chairman of tlie board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company, delivered January 31, 1917. 

Labor 

Relating to the eight-hour day railroad dispute of last summer are 
the briefs before the Supreme Court of the United States presented 
during the October term, 1916. Among these are to be noted: Brief 
for the United States in the case of Francis M. Wilson v. Receivers of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. (pp. 18); Summary of 
Appellants Arguments (pp. 96); Supplemental Memorandum for Ap- 
pellant (pp. 4); Brief for the Appellees, John G. Johnson, Arthur 
Miller, and Walker D. Hines (pp. 120) ; Supplemental Brief of the 
appellees (pp. 17); Appellees* Reply to Supplemental Memorandum 
for Appellant (pp. 7) ; Appendix A to Brief for Appellees, dealing with 
the methods of reckoning compensation of train-service employees. 
With these is the transcript of record filed November 28, 1916 
(pp. 54). 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a typewritten list 
of references to books and articles on the Adamson law of September 
19, 1916, and also a list of references relating to the eight-hour working 
day and to limitations of working hours in the United States with 
special reference to railway labor. 

There has been received from the Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways (Grand Central Terminal, New York City) two 
volumes relating to the Proceedings in the Arbitration Case Between 
the Railroads and the Switchmen* s Union of North America, The 
first volume contains the testimony taken November 13-24, 1916 (pp. 
801). The second volume contains the testimony taken November 27- 
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December 8, and also the briefs of the Switchmens Union and the 

railways^ with the award (pp. 80S-1495, 44, 22 , 10). 

The Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, in Bulletin No. 
13 (Dec., 1916) deals with Wages of Women in Men^s Clothing and 
Raincoat Factories in Massachusetts (Boston, pp. 60). This commis- 
sion has also published its Fourth Annual Report for 1916 (pp. 55). 

From the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has been received a 
pamphlet on Industrial Profit Sharing and Welfare Work (April, 1916, 
pp. 85), which contains brief summaries of the operations of a large 
number of manufacturing and distributing plants. 

The Report of the Industrial Accident Commission of California for 
1916 (pp. 152) contains interesting diagrams and charts. 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

From the Federal Farm Loan Board have been received pamphlets 
entitled New Mortgages for Old (second edition, Feb. 9, 1917, pp. 13) ; 
How Farmers May Form a National Loan Association (1916, pp. 8) ; 
and The Farm Loan Primer (1916, pp. 12). 

The federal Department of Agrieulture has published, as Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 792, How the Federal Loan Act Benefits the Farmer 
(1917, pp. 12), by C. W. Thompson. 

The Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has published National Farm luoan Associations, What They Are, IIoxc 
They May Be Formed, The Benefits to be Derived (Amherst, 1917, 
pp. 16) ; and By-Laws for National Farm Loan Associations (pp. 4). 

The State Colonization and Rural Credits Commission of California 
has issued Circular No. 1 on Land Settlement and Rural Credits; The 
Need for an Investigation in California (Sacramento, 1916, pp. 8); 
and Report of the Commission on Land Colonisation and Rural Credits 
(Nov. 29, 1916, pp. 120), in which there is a chapter on “Methods of 
land settlement enterprises and experiences of settlers’'; a second on 
“Problems of tenantry and farm labor”; and a third on “Methods and 
policies of other countries.” 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank (New York City) has 
published a circular on Proposed Amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

A. B. Leach & Co., of New York, have published a pamphlet on for- 
eign exchange, To-day* s Topic, To-day* s Opportunity, in which a con- 
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siderable amount of data relating to exchange rates is summarized and 

tabulated. 

The Annual Report of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, 1916 (174 Second Ave., New York), notes the expansion of the 
work of this society. Virginia has been added to the field of operations 
of the loan department. Out of $2,065,000 loaned, the loss thus far 
during seventeen years has been $64,000, or a little over 3 per cent. 

The Massachusetts Special Commission on tlie Cost of Living has 
made a report on Bread (Jan. 17, 1917, pp. 17); on Relation of 
Transportation to Prices (Jan. 22, pp. 6) ; on Department Stores (Jan. 
23, pp. 3) ; and a Final Report (Feb. 15, pp. 14). 

The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America held October 2, S, and 4, 1916 (Chi- 
cago, 111 West Monroe St., 1916, pp. 293), besides the verbatim 
report of proceedings, includes a paper on the tax situation in Ohio, 
New York, and Massachusetts and reports of the public utility securi- 
ties commission and the municipal securities counnissioii with a pro- 
posed model municipal bond act. 

Among banking documents arc to be noted: 

Seventh Annual Report of the Supeviniendeni of Banks in Califor- 
nia, 1916 (Sacramento, pp. 611). 

Statement Showing the Condition of Illinois State Banks, Novem- 
ber 18, 1916 (Springfield, pp. 423). 

Fourth Annual Report of the Banking Commissioner of Kentucky, 
1915-1916 (pp. 149). 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the State Banking Board of Nebraska 
(1916, pp. 421). . 

Annual Report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire (Concord, 1916, pp. 388). 

Report on Banks of Deposit and Discount, and Private Banks, by 
the Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York (Albany, pp. 
460). 

Tenth Annual Report of the State Bank Examiner of the State of 
Washington, December SI, 1916 (Olympia, 1917, pp. 42). With this 
is a separate containing the new banking code approved March 10, 
1917. 


Public Finance 

Pittsburgh Committee on Taxation Study. The extension of the 
functions of cities and the insistence upon the more adequate perform- 
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auce of old functions are putting heavier pressure upon municipal 
revenues. City officials are feeling the necessity of increasing revenues 
by searching out new sources of income or by utilizing more fully 
those already existing and of adjusting more equitably the burdens of 
taxation among the taxpayers. In pursuance of these objects the city 
council of Pittsburgh in 1916 authorized the appointment of a Commit- 
tee on Taxation Study to investigate the tax system and to submit recom- 
mendations to the council. Mr. William Price was chairman of the 
committee and Professor John T. Holds worth was chairman of the 
subcommittees on planning and formulation of the report. The results 
of the investigation have just been published in a pamphlet which con- 
tains matters of interest to other cities. {Report of the Committee on 
Taxation Study to Council of the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1916, pp. 105.) 

The limits of this review preclude as full a discussion of the contents 
of the report as its importance would justify. The committee recom- 
mends first the retention of the so-called graded tax on real estate 
which provides for the gradual reduction of the rate upon buildings 
until it becomes equal to one half of the rate on land. The economic 
results of this law have been obscured by the effects of other recent 
changes in the taxation of real estate in Pittsburgh and tlie committee 
believes that the experiment ‘‘should be given full and fair trial.*’ 

In discussing the question of local administration the committee 
urges the adoption of a more scientific and equitable system. “A mere 
statement of the way properties are assessed indicates: first, wasteful 
duplication of work ; and second, the complete lack of modern methods, 
rules and equipment for arriving at uniform and equitable assessments.” 
The committee favors the consolidation in one board of the duties of 
assessing all property within the county; the consolidation in one office 
of the duties of collecting city and county taxes; the substitution of 
annual for triennial assessments; the adoption of modern methods of 
assessment including the section, block, and lot system ; improvement in 
the collection of delinquent taxes; and greater publicity in assessment 
and taxation matters. 

The report relates the question of “zoning” to taxation by showing 
that public regulation of the use of real estate is necessary “to prevent 
the needless destruction of these values” and that the absorption of 
suburban districts “whose inhabitants make their living in the city, 
but now pay no taxes for the city privileges which they enjoy” would 
increase city revenues. It also favors a constitutional amendment and 
statutes authorizing excess condemnation. 
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Tables in the report show that almost one fifth of the value of real 
estate is exempt from taxation. The committee criticises the existing 
method of granting exemptions and discusses the economic basis of 
exemption and the lines along which a “radical revision of the whole 
exemption system’’ may be attained. It also advocates tlie taxation 
of the local real estate of public utility corporations, now exempt, at 
the same rate as other real estate upon assessments made by state 
officers. 

It recommends that special services rendered by the city to private 
concerns or individuals should be made self-sustaining; that larger 
revenues should be obtained from the rental and use of city property 
and that the automobile license tax should be increased by 50 per cent 
and that SO per cent of the total proceeds should be distributed to the 
city. 

The abolition of the following impositions is recommended: “the 
mercantile license tax, which is wrong in principle and necessarily bad 
and costly in practice;’’ the occupation tax, “which costs more to 
assess and collect than the amount of the collections” ; and the personal 
property tax as soon as a graduated income tax, or a graduated direct 
inheritance tax, or both, can be secured. 

The committee approves the present practice of deriving state reven- 
ues from the tax on corporations but suggests some desirable changes. 

The committee investigated the operation of the law imposing a four- 
mill tax on intangibles and concludes that there is much evasion and 
that the tax as administered is inequitable. While granting that a 
more efficient collection of the tax would result from a greater centrali- 
zation of assessments, it holds “that even with this kind of centraliza- 
tion the present system of taxing intangibles in this state cannot be 
administered to accomplish results as fair and satisfactory as can be 
secured by means of a graduated income tax.” This discussion and the 
conclusion of the committee will be of especial interest to those persons 
in other states who are seeking a substitute for the personal property 
tax. 

Probably the most important recommendations of the committee are 
those relating to the taxation of inheritances and incomes. In a concise 
but convincing way it is urged that the present law taxing collateral in- 
heritances should be extended so as to include the taxation of direct in- 
heritances and that the “tax rate should be made progressive, both with 
respect to the size of the inheritance and with respect to the degree of 
relationship of the heir.” The committee further recommends the 
adoption of a state income tax with the following features : progressive 
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rates; low exemption; “information at the source”; the inclusion at the 
outset of individuals only ; the application of the personal property tax 
paid by an individual on his income tax; the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds (excepting an amount to cover expenses of administration) to 
the local governments; and a tax commission or commissioner to ad- 
minister the law and to appoint income assessors. 

The appendix contains an interesting discussion of the income tax 
with an analysis of the tax laws of Wisconsin and Massachusetts and 
the proposed law in New York, an instructive account of the tax system 
of Pennsylvania, and an explanation of the New York system of assess- 
ing real estate. 

William A. Rawles. 

Indiana University. 

The Governor's Budget Estimate of the State of New York, trans- 
mitted January 3, 1917 (pp. 75), marks a new step in state finance, 
being authorized by the act of 1916. 

The New York State Tax Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 5, issued by the 
State Tax Department, contains a Review of Local Assessments, 19 7 G 
(Nov., 1916, pp. 66). 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the New York Tax Reform 
Association gives a summary of tax legislation in New York during the 
year 1916 (29 Broadway, pp. 8). 

The two lectures which William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, delivered at New York University in March, 
1916, on Financing the City of New York, have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet (pp. 41), This is a valuable contribution to the subject of 
municipal finance, making a useful generalization of the principal 
facts as to the budget, borrowing policy, debt, and sinking funds. 

The Minnesota Tax Commission has published advance sheets on 
Comparative Cost of State Government, by Professor R. G. Blakey 
(St. Paul, 1916, pp. 78). 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission (Denver, 
1916, pp. 264) refers to the unsuccessful efforts to abolish the Colorado 
Tax Commission, and contains the report at length of the survey com- 
mittee of state affairs which engaged Dr. Robert M. Haig, of Columbia 
University, to make a survey and appraisal of the revenue system of the 
state. This is an interesting summary of more than local value. 
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The Fifth Report of the Tax Commission of Kansas (Topeka, Jan. 
9, 1917, pp. 83) recommends an amendment to the legacies and suc- 
cessions tax law, the establishment of county assessors, and the collec- 
tion of statistics of mortgage indebtedness. On pages 22-53 is re- 
printed an address by M. M. Flannery before the National Tax Asso- 
ciation on ** Amendments to the tax laws of other states,** giving rates 
and exemptions. On pages 55 and 56 are tables, showing the methods 
of taxing intangible property in the different states. Pages 57-68 
deal with the tax on legacies. 

The Report of the Kentucky Tax Commission, a special commission 
appointed in 1916 (Frankfort, 1916, pp. 42), recommends the appoint- 
ment of a central board or tax commission which should be responsible 
for the assessment of all property. The present method of equalization 
is regarded as defective. The draft of the act to carry out this sug- 
gestion, as well as other recommendations, is included in this report. 

The Annual Report of the State Tax Commission of Nexv York for 
1916 (Albany, 1917, pp. 81) notes that the increase in assessed values 
of real property amounted to over $328,000,000 during the year, and 
it is believed that this justifies the retention of the present policy. 

The Ninth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and 
State Board of Assessors of Michigan (Lansing, 1916, pp. 89) de- 
scribes the progress which is being made in cash value assessments. 

The Seventh Report of the Tax Commissioner of Texas, 1915 (Aus- 
tin, pp. 54), contains a summary of the constitutional provisions of the 
state in regard to taxation. 

The Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont (Rut- 
land, 1916) is almost exclusively devoted to statistical tables. 

The Sixth Biennial Report of the State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers of Washington for 1916 (Olympia, 1916, pp. 139) deals (pp. 7-10) 
with the workings of the inheritance tax of that state. Several pages 
are devoted to the subject of valuation of public service properties. 
The commission recommends that under the general property tax, prop- 
erty should be valued at its full market value. 

The Eighth Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission (Mad- 
ison, 1916) reviews the working of the income tax (ch. 3) ; recommends 
the substitution of county for local assessors, and the repeal of the 
personal property tax; discusses municipal accounting and auditing 
(ch. 7). Chapter 8 deals with the subject of government expenditures 
with per capita tables worked out. 
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Among other tax documents and pamphlets to be noted are : Report 
of the State Board of Equalization of California for 1915-1916 (Sacra- 
mento^ pp, 148) ; Report of the Committee on Exemptions of Real 
Property made at the Seventh New York State Conference on Taxa- 
tion held at Rochester January 11, 1917 (pp. 26); The Federal 
Estate Tax Law and Regulations (New York Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, pp. 58) ; and The Excess Profits Tax Law (New York Guaranty 
Trust Company, pp. 18). 


Insurance 

The Report of the Nevada Industrial Commission, 1913-1916 (Car- 
son City, 1917, pp. 107) reviews the administration of the Nevada in- 
dustrial insurance act for a period of three years. 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Workmen's Compensation Bureau of Pennsyl- 
vania contains its Rules and Rulings (Harrisburg, 1916, pp. 82). 

The following insurance pamphlets have been received from the 
Insurance Society of New York: The Commission Clause, by William 
J. Greer (1917, pp. 18); Use and Occupancy; Profits and Commis- 
sions; Rents and Leasehold Insurance, by L. Levy (1917, pp. 15); 
Cancellation and Substitution, by M. Conboy (pp. 88). 

The subject of Social Insurance is discussed in pamphlets by Edson 
S. Lott, President of the United States Casualty Company; Politics 
V. Workmen's Compensation Insurance (1916, pp. 12); Fallacies of 
Compulsory Social Insurance, an address delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, December 28, 1916 (pp. 
11); Different Methods of Workmen*s Compensation Insurance (1916, 
pp. 14). 



PERIODICALS 

The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 

(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance and A. N. Young) 

Chapin, F. S. The experimental method and sociology, Sci. Mo., Feb., 1917. 
Pp. 12. 

The first of a series. The present article deals with the utopian 
community experiments at New Harmony, Brook Farm, etc. 

Clakk, J. M. Business acceleration and the law of demand: a technical 
factor in economic cycles, Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 

A study of the way in which variations in the demand for finished 
product are reflected back to (more extreme and sudden) variations in 
demand for “equipment** or “means of production.** In the mechanics 
of this latter demand Professor Clark finds a significant part of the 
explanation of crises. 

15illwooi), C. a. Objectivism in sociology. Am. Juurn. Sociol., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 16. 

A criticism of the objectivist position that “the scientist has no right 
to explain human phenomena by, or take refuge in, the mind.** This is 
not accepted by Professor Ellwood, who holds that “to describe social 
processes partly in objective and partly in subjective terms, is exactly 
the procedure which we must adopt.** 

Fisher, I. The rate of interest after the war, Ann. Am. Acad., Nov., 1916. 

Pp. 8. 

Will tend to rise, both in Europe and in the United States. 

Fite, W. Moral valuations and economic laws. Journ. Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy & Scientific • Methods, Jan. 4, 1917. Pp. 33. 

The inaugural lecture of Professor Fite as professor of ethics at 
Princeton University. Emphasis is placed upon personal, moral, and 
social factors in our economic life, as contrasted with the alleged domi- 
nation of entirely impersonal economic “laws.** 

Jevons, H. S. The relation of economic science to social progress. Indian 
Journ. Econ., Apr., 1916. Pp. 38. 

The substance of a lecture delivered at the central Hindu College, 
Benares. An application of economic reasoning to Indian problems. 
Mitchell, W. C. Wieser’s theory of social economics, Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 33, 

A review of Wieser*s Theorie der Gesellschaftlicher Wirtschaft, pub- 
lished in 1914. The first review of this book available for English 
readers. Professor Mitchell says that the book “sums up, systematizes 
and extends the doctrines previously worked out by the author, his 
master and his fellow disciples,** and that “in the literature of the 
Austrian School it merits the place held by Mill’s Political Economy 
in the literature of the Classical School.** 
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Pioou, A. C. Interest after the war and the export of capital, Econ. Journ., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 19. 

Interest rates may be expected to be somewhat higher even if ex- 
port of capital is restricted or prohibited. If export is left free, rates 
are likely to be much higher. 

PucciKi, R. L*etica religiosa e Veconomia aociale. Riv. Intern., Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 19. 

ViNER, J. Some problems of logical method in political economy, Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 95, 

Advocates the joint use of, induction and deduction in economic 
reasoning. 

Problems of economic instruction. Papers read at the eleventh conference 
of the Western Economic Society, held at the University of Chicago, No- 
vember 10 and 11, 1916. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1917. 

Includes the following articles: “Courses in economics and methods 
of instruction at Northwestern University” (pp. 10), by F. S. Deibler, 
which gives special attention to the work in commerce, and to the 
seminar method of developing the research spirit on the part of se- 
lected seniors; “The place of economic theory in graduate work” 
(pp. 9), by J. A. Field, which asserts that economic theory should not 
be a thing apart from other economic studies but should mean “the 
organization of scientific knowledge” and not “the impalpable sub- 
stance of abstruse reflection”; “Graduate work in economics” (pp. 7), 
by W. F. Gephart, which claims that training in organization of ma- 
terial and in generalization is more important than mere fact gather- 
ing; *^The relation of law and economics” (pp. 11), by E. A. Gil- 
more, which shows that, because the sciences of law and economics are 
so intimately related, students of economics should have broader train- 
ing in the basis subjects of law; “The Amherst program in economics” 
(pp. 13), by W, H. Hamilton, which is a broad discussion, in outline 
form, of the program in economics in its relation to the college cur- 
riculum as a whole; “The relation of engineering to economics” (pp. 
5), by J. F. Hayford, which states that a general course in economics, 
not specially adapted, broadens the field of outlook of the engineering 
student; ‘T>conomics and the science of business” (pp. 5), by E. D. 
Howard, which maintains that theoretical economics is not the basic 
science of business; “Graduate work in preparation for teaching” (pp. 
7), by F. L. McVey, the theme of which is that less attention be given 
to mere descriptive material and more to history, contact with prac- 
tical problems, and “the essential groundwork of theory” ; “A balanced 
curriculum in business education” (pp, 22), by Leon C. Marshall, 
which presents the belief that the elementary courses in economics 
should be followed by a series of “functional immediate courses,” 
then by advanced courses, business administration being stressed 
throughout. “Business training — if the economist chooses frankly to 
cooperate with it — can give to the economist the community respect he 
desires.” 
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(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 

Aldrich, O. W. Slavery or involuntary servitude in Illinoisf prior to and 
after its admission as a state. Journ. of 111. State Hist. Soc., July, 191C. 
Pp. 17. 

A discussion primarily of the eonstitutional and legal provisions 
concerning slavery. 

Baker, H. E. The negro in the field of invention. Journ. Negro Hist., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 17. 

An interesting account of the contributions made by negroes to in- 
ventions, by an assistant examiner in the United States patent office. 
Barba, P. A. The General Swiss Colonization Society. German-American 
Annals, Dec., 1916. 

The society was organized in Cincinnati in 1857 and purchased 4000 
acres of land in Indiana, where it laid out Tell Cit 3 \ 

Bbadlee, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early rail- 
roading in eastern New England. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan., 1917. 

A continuation of an interesting and valuable study. 

Carroll, M. P. The influence of missions on present-day California. Univ. 
Calif. Chronicle, Oct., 1916. 

Clark, D. E. Recent liquor legislation in Iowa. Iowa Journ. Hist. & Pol., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 39. 

A short historical account of temperance legislation since 1850, but 
with special emphasis on the period since 1909. 

CooNC, E. A. Reminiscences of a pioneer woman, \\^'lsh. Hist. Quart., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 9. 

Covers the period from 1847 to about 1884. 

CoTTEHiLL, R. S. Southern railroads and western trade, lSJfO-1850, Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. 

An account of the unsuccessful efforts of the South to divert the 
growing western trade from the North Atlantic ports. 

Coulter, E. M. Effects of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1916. 

Dewavrtn, M. Les Etats-Unis d^AnUrique et le con flit europ^en: le mouve- 
ment ^conomique. Rev. Pol., Oct. 15, 1916. Pp. 38. 

An account of the industrial, commercial, and financial developments 
in the United States during the years 1914-1916. 

Dodd, W. E. The social and economic background of Woodrow Wilson. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar,, 1917. Pp. 35. 

The combination of the West and South which elected Wilson simply 
repeats a century old protest against favors to special interests. 

Dowd, J. The African slave trade. Journ. Negro Hist., Jan., 1917, Pp. 30. 

A brief account of the slave trade from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century to the present day. 
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Folsom, J. F. The beginnings of the Morris and Essex Railroad. Pro. of 
N. J. Hist. Soc., Apr., 1917. 

Fobtce, H. M. Memories of the national road. Ind. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 8. 

An account of the road in Indiana from 1827 to 184 j7. 

Freemax, J. E. a century of sugar refining in the United States. Autumn 
Leaves, Nov., 1916. 

Hansen, F. The great handcart train from Iowa City td Salt Lake City. 
Journ. of Hist., Oct., 1916. 

Hebard, G. R. The first white women in Wyoming. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 4. 

They were the wives of missionaries who went out there in 1886. 
Henderson, R. Richard Henderson: the authorship of the Cumberland confix 
pact and the founding of Nashville. Tenn. Hist. Mag., June, 1916. 

Higgins, F. The wilderness road. Ind. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

A slight sketch. 

Hobbs, F. W. Textiles — the backbone of New England. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Mfrs., Jan., 1917. Pp. 26. 

A popular address. 

Holmer, C. N. The gold fever of and *4^. Mag. of Hist., Sept.-Oct., 
1916. Pp. 14. 

Consists chiefly of biograjihical notes about prominent men con- 
cerned in the gold discoveries. 

Layton, J. E. Sources of population in Indiana, 1816-1850. Bull, of Ind. 
State Library, Sept., 1916. 

Lenhart, j. The Capuchins in Acadia and northern Maine {163S-1655). 
Rec. of Am. Catholic Hist. Soc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 18. 

Concluding instalment. 

Littell, H. Development of the city school system of Indiana, 1851-1880. 
Ind. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 1916. 

Concluding instalment. 

Lonomire, D. First immigrants to cross the Cascades. Wash. Hist. Quart., 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Account of an expedition made in 1S5S, 

Marshall, T. M. Commercial aspects of the Texas Santa F6 trade. S. Hist. 
Quart., Jan., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Deals with the early forties. 

Noyes, A. D. United States, a financial power after the war. Scribner, Dec., 
1916. 

A thoughtful statement of the effects of the European war upon the 
flinancial status of the United States. 

Olney, W., Jr. The Western Pacific Railroad, Univ. Calif. Chronicle, 
Oct., 1916. 
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Smith, J. E, A pioneer of Spokane county. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1916. 
Reminiscences by the author. 

Tayi.oe, R. G. Industrial history in the standard high school course. Hist. 
Teachers’ Mag., Nov., 1916. 

Thompson, W. M. When Washington toured New England, 1789. Mag. of 
Hist., Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 11. 

The purpose of this tour, according to Washington, was “to acquire 
knowledge of the face of the country, the growth and agriculture 
thereof — and the temper and disposition of the inhabitants towards 
the new government.” 

Reminiscences of John Davidson, a Maine pioneer. N. E. Hist. & Geneol. 
Register, July, 1916. 

Economic History, Foreign 

(Abstracts by Clive Day) 

Abbott, E. Charles Booth, 1840-1916. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1916. Pp, 6. 

Clapham, J. H. The Spitalflelds acts, 177S-1824. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1916. 
Pp. 12. 

Organization and regulation of the silk manufacture. 

CoLANERi, A. La situation industrielle et sociale en Angleterre, Rev. Sci. 
Pol., Dec., 1916. Pp. 15. 

Summary of a recent study of the Garton Foundation. 

Dorland, a. G. The royal disallowance in Massachusetts. Bull. Depts. Hist. 
& Pol. Sci., Queen’s Univ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 33. 

An essay in constitutional history with some economic bearings. 
Huntington, E. Climatic change and agricultural exhaustion as elements in 
the foil of Rome. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 35. 

An interesting and able contribution, suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. 

McRoberts, S. Russia and the United States. Econ. Wld., Jan. 27, 1917. 

Pp. 4(. 

Narodny, I. Russian markets offer a great opportunity for American foreign 
trade. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Narodny, I. Russian economic and financial conditions under the new 
regime. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. '4. 

DE Nouvion, G. La Japon. Sa situation financier e et 4conomique (1915-1916). 
Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Price, L. L. The economics of the war and its sequel. Econ. Journ., Dec., 

1916. Pp. 15. 

A review of various contributions. 

Raffalovich, a. Les relations iconomiques et financidres avec la. Russie. 

L’Econ. Fran?., Jan. 6, 13, 1917, Pp. 2, 2. 

Raffalovich, A. Revue du marchd financier en 1916. Journ. des Econ., Jan., 

1917. Pp. 18. 
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ScHLEsiKOER, A. M. The uprising against the East India Com/pany, Pol. 
Sd. Quart., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 

A paper read at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Historical 
Association describing the American revolt of 1773. 

Scott, W. R. The mystery of the medieval draper, Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 6. 

Review of Johnson's History of the London Drapers, 

Turroni, C. B. Relazioni fra sconto e prezzi durante i cicli economici, Giorn. 
d. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 54. 

A study of rhythmic changes in cost of production and their bearing 
upon prices, profits, and the discount rate. 

Wallis, B. C. Central England during the nineteenth century: the break- 
down of industrial isolation. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 94. 

A study in the distribution of population as influenced by industrial 
development, with maps and charts. 

Wright, A. The unused capital of the Empire. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 16. 

A project for the development of investment by the natives of India. 
Mexico: a review and a forecast. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Jan., 1917. Pp. 17. 
Post-Kaiser economics, Scottish Bankers Mag., Jan., 1917. Pp. 19. 

A review of Kirkaldy’s Labour, Finance and the War. 

Commerce 

Austin, O. P. The part taken by manufactures in our exportations. Econ. 
Wld., Feb. 17, 1917. 

Benedict, W. The Pacific mail. Forum, Nov., 1916. 

Cushing, G. H. The coal problem emphasized. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1917. 

Gide, C. The commercial policy of France after the war. Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1916. 

Goemann, W. P. Cooperative selling vs. the middleman in the upbuilding of 
our foreign commerce. Econ. Wld., Apr. 91, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Herndon, J. C. South Carolina's bureau of marketing. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. 
Lab. Stat., Jan., 1917. 

Matthews, J. Credit conditions in South American countries. Journ. Ac- 
count., Dec., 1916. 

Trueman, C. D. The Great Lakes, their commerce and equipment. Com- 
merce, Jan., 1917. 

Weld, L. D. H. Marketing functions and mercantile organizations. Am. 
Econ. Rev., June, 1917, Pp, 19. 

Importance of South American trade. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Dec., 1916. 

Report of the National Foreign Trade Council on cooperation in foreign trade, 
Econ. Wld., Jan. 97, 1917. 

Some foreign buyers criticise American sellers. Greater N. Y., Mar. 5, 1917, 
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World shipping conditions and the American merchant marine. Econ. Wld., 
Feb. 10, 1917. 


Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Ralph P'. Heilman) 

Rauer, J. Brooklyn Edison case decided. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1917. 
Pp. 3. 

Blood, W. H., Jr. tiome problems in the operation of public utilities. Stone 
& Webster Journ., Mar., 1914. 

Considers how far scientific inanagcnient is applicable to the oper- 
ation of public utilities. 

Bryan, F. A. Finance and economics in the engineering profession. Pub. 
Service, Mar., 1917. 

Mere cost of reproduction is inadequate, and existing methods of 
computing depreciation are erroneous. 

Ei.lis, N. R. The San Francisco water rate cases. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Description of the valuation for rate purposes of the Spring Valley 
Water Company system. The magnitude of the questions involved, 
methods of conducting the case, the allowance made for real estate, 
structural values, water rights, rights of way, and going concern value. 
Calloway, J. D. Is utility reyulation on the right basis? lingg. Rec., Nov. 
4, 1916. 

Urges that competition is needed, rather than protected monopoly. 
Cray, J. II. How does industrial valuuiion differ from yublic utility valua- 
tion? Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Regulation limits profits. This removes public utilities from tlie 
realm of value, for value is measured by earning power. Therefore, to 
attempt to discover value, as a means of fixing rates, is to reason in a 
circle. The investment constitutes the proper basis for rates. 

McP'all, R. j. The problem of terminal rates. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917, 

A condemnation of the present system, upon the ground that it arti- 
ficially stimulates the growth of industrial centers, to the disadvantage 
of the agricultural sections. 

Metcalf, L. Some observations upon public regulation jf water works. 
Journ. Am. Water Wks. Assoc., Mar., 1917. 

Urges the necessity of greater liberty in commission determinations 
of value, and the establishment of returns which will offer inducement 
to and compensation for superior management. 

Whaijng, H. B. Regulation of public utilities. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. Dak., 
Jan., 1917. 

A general summary of existing methods of control, with particular 
reference to existing conditions in North Dakota. 

A, 8, C, E. valuation report prepared. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 13, 1917, 

An abstract of the report of the special committee of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on the valuation of public utilities. 
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Central station growth and rate reductions. Elec. Wld., Feb. 3, 1917. 

Description of the plan of the Union Electric Street Eailway and 
Power Company of St. Louis, which voluntarily offers certain rate 
reductions when a certain number of customers is obtained. The re- 
sults accomplished by this plan in a year and a half. 

Chicago traction estimates for BjDOO^OOO in 1960, Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 10, 
1917. 

Chicago Traction and Subway Commission states that it is safe to 
assume Chicago will have a population of 5,000,000 by 1950, and that 
such a population will produce gross revenue for a unified transporta- 
tion system of $104,000,000. 

Fares in annexed districts. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 13, 1917. 

The United States Supreme Court holds that annexation of outly- 
ing suburban districts does not involve the extension of the city fare, 
of an electric railway, when such annexation is subsequent to the 
agreement between the city and the railway. 

How a commission works. Elec. Wld., Feb. 3, 1917. 

A description of the organization and operation of the departments 
of statistics, accounts, capitalization, and tariffs of the New York 
Second District Public Service Commission. 

Municipal electric plant at Columbus, Ohio, a loser. Pub. Service, Mar., 1917. 

Results of a survey of the operation of the municipal plant, conduc- 
ted by the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York. The report 
claims there are many defects and shortcomings in the operation of 
this plant. 

Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

Allix, G. Le r^seau de VHat en 1916. Journ. des Trans., Jan. 97, 1917. 
Pp. 3. 

BioGAa, E. B. Government ownership v, private ownership of railways in 
Canada. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 35. 

Buell, D. C. The man problem on the railroads. Pro. Ry. Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 96, 1917. Pp. 16. 

Butleb, P. Some features of the federal valuation of railroads. Western Ry. 
Club Pro., Dec. 18, 1916. Pp. 93. 

Cottehill, R. S. Southern railroads and western trade, 1840-1860, Miss. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 

CuNKiKoiiAM, W. J. The separation of railroad operating expenses between 
freight and passenger services. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 39. 
Analysis of growth of railway cost accounting in its various phases. 
Delako, F. a. The railway problem of the United States. Econ. Wld., Jaa 
90, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Dow, M. A. Accident prevention. Pro. N. Y. R, R. Club, Jan, 19, 1917. Pp. 15. 
Emert, J. A. Government investigation of railway disputes. Am, Indus- 
tries, Feb., 1917. Pp. 3. 
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Ericksok, H. What are fair rates of return? Elec. Ry. Journ,, Mar. 31, 
1917. Pp. 3. , 

Net earnings sufficient to attract necessary capital is the standard 
set up. 

Froelick, L. D. Building China's railroads, Asia, Mar., 1917, Pp. 8. 
Illustrated. 

Gray, J. H. How does industrial valuation differ from public utility valua- 
tion? Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. Pp. 15. 

Hines, W. D. Who, then, shall run our railroads? Nation’s Business, Feb., 
1917. Pp. 3. 

A plea for adequate federal regulation. 

Johnson, E. R. Coordinating the operation of the railroads with the conduct 
of a great war, Econ. Wld., Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 

l^ANE, F. W. Our railway and public utilities regulators, Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 30, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Analysis of membership of railway commissions, state and federal. 
McCabe, D. A. Arbitration awards under the Erdman and Newlands acts. 
Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 

McFall, R. J. I'lie problem of terminal rates. Utilities Mag., Jan., 1917. 
Pp. 7. 

McManamy, F. The locomotive inspection laws and rules; their purposes 
and achievements. Pro. St. l.ouis Ry. Club, Feb. 9, 1917. Pp. I'i. 

By the chief locomotive inspector of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mathers, G. S. A. An Indian trans-Asiatic railroad. Indian Journ. Econ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 29. 

Nay, F. Railway accounting. Western Ry. Club Pro., Jan. 15, 1917. Pp. 19. 

With especial reference to federal accounting requirements. 

Neiaon, j. P. Federal valuation, of carriers under act of March 1, 1913, 
Kentucky Law Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 16. 

Peschaud, M. Les chemins de fer aux Etats-Unis et les dernier es menaces de 
gr^ve. Rev. Pol. et Pari., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp, 19. 

First article in a series on the trainmen^s strike threat of 1916. 
Pyle, J. G. The facts of the Northern securities case, Wld. Wk., Apr., 1917. 
Pp. 7. 

Additional pages from a life of James J. Hill. 

Sakolski, a. M. The progress of federal valuation. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 6. 

Selekman, B. M. Nine years of the Canadian act. Survey, Mar. 31, 1917. 
Pp. 9. 

Analysis of Canadian industrial disputes investigation act of 1907. 
Smith, M. A. A rule for testing tax valuations of railroads. Am. Ecoiu 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 15. 
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SoMMERPELD, V, Railway administration in war time. British Rev., June, 

1915. Pp. 14. 

Tiielen, M. Federal incorporation of railroads. Utilities Mag., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 11. 

Tiieiek, M. Railroad grade crossing survey in California. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Mar. 2, 1917. Pp. 3. 

'I'ye, W. F. a proposed consolidation of Canadian railroads, Ry. Age Gaz., 
Feb. 23, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Advocates consolidation of Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Transcontinental, and Canadian Northern systems. 

Wood, F. J. The evolution of the railroad. Stone 6c Webster Journ., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 10. 

An historical illustrated sketch. 

WooDLOCK, T. F. The problem for the Nevdands committee. Nation, Mar. 
8, 1917. Pp. 3. 

The Adamson Jaw held to he constitutional. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 23, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

British railways in 10 JG. Statist, Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 2. 

The eight-hour day settlement. Ry. Conductor, Apr., 1917. Pj^. 5. 

Full details of the agreement of March ISl^ 1917, between the rail- 
ways and the trainmen’s brotherhoods. 

Electnc railway statistics. Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 31, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Calendar year 1916; revenues increased 6.3 per cent, expenses 6.7 
per cent, and net operating revenue 5.8 per cent. 

Extra crew laws in the United States, Ry. Rev., Mar. 10, 17, 1917. Pp. 3, 3. 

Digest of report on subject by New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The future of Englidi railways. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 20. 

Italy's new and bettei railroad organization. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 12, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

2'he railroad department. Am. Federationist, Feb., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Historical sketch of the railroad employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Railways at the service of the government. Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 13, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

Creation of a central executive committee of five railway executives, 
to operate the railways as a unit during the war. 

Les ehemina de fer dans la conduit e et la pour suite de la guerre. La Nature, 
Sept. 2, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Deals with French conditions. Illustrated. 
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Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Allen, L. H. Cost accowating for the contractor, Journ. Account., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 8. 

. Outlines five essential features of a cost system for a contractor. 

Barker, H. Side lights on depreciation problems of utilities, Engg. News, 
Dec. n, 28, 191(i. Pp. 1, 3. 

Review of methods for computing annual depreciation. First of a 
series. 

Batchelder, F, J. Procedure in valuation of Chicago elevated. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Describes general plan followed by Chicago Traction and Subway 
Commission in laying basis for unification. Interesting details for 
various official accounts. 

Bates, H. Maintaining a continuous property inventory. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Jan. 20, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Such a system makes value figures readily available for various uses. 
Substitutes facts for guesswork in figuring operating costs. 

Brewer, A. F. Principles of *^siraight line'’ depreciation. Indus. Management, 

Apr., 1917. Pp. 2. 

How to compute the depreciation of a property on the “straight 
line** system. 

Cowan, J. D. Reserves. Journ. Account., Feb., 1917. Pj). 8. 

Significance of the term “reserve** in accounting. Fundamental 
principles and problems involved in its use. 

Cram, R. C. Analysis of track maintenance costs. Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 17, 
1917. Pp. 5. 

Data and deductions from ten years’ records of maintenance costs 
on nearly a hundred miles of surface track in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fitzpatrick, E. A. Training for public service, with special reference to train- 
ing of accountants. Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 

1916. Pp. 8. 

Foreman, A. E. Keeping cost data on municipal work carried out by day 
labor. Canadian Engr., Dec. 1*4, 1916. 

Benefits resulting from the system. 

Greenwood, G. W. Proving the payroll. Indus. Management, Apr., 1917. 
Pp. 2. 

A short-cut method for facilitating detecting of errors. 

Harned, F. M. Functional and unit cost accounting for municipalities and 
its application by the City of New York. Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers 
& Account. Officers, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Kerzie, F, L. An actual problem in serial bonds. Journ. Account., Feb., 

1917. Pp. 10. 

Recently it became necessary in a large Pacific Ck)ast city to de- 
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termine through protracted litigation the effective rate of interest as a 
whole on serial bonds issued by the city. 

Lawton, W. H. Treatment of unissued slock and bonds, Journ. Account., 
Apr., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Maintains that unissued stock and bonds should not appear at all in 
capital stock and bonds payable accounts. 

McKay, C. W. Appraisal of manufacturing plants, Indus. Management, Feb., 
1917. Pp. 7. 

Two of the methods developed in the appraisement of public utili- 
ties have suggested a standard method of appraising industrial plants. 
Mann, O. A. Depreciation and depreciation reserves, Journ. Account., Feb., 
1917. Pp. 7. 

Special reference to distinction between “reserve for accrued depre- 
ciation’* and “reserve for contingent depreciation** in case of public 
utilities. 

Moise, J. G. Accurate appraisals ^by short methods. Nat. Fire Protection 
Assoc. Quart., Jan., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Paper read before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Mucklow, W. Measuring financial efficiency of institutions, Journ. Account., 
Feb., 1917. Pp. 18. 

The operating expenses of institutions may be divided into two 
classes, constant expenses and variable expenses. From this point of 
view it is possible to make the accounts show an adequate measure of 
financial efficiency. Illustrated with charts. 

PiEZ, C. The relation between perpetual-inventory value and appraisal value. 
A. S. M. E. Journ., Dec., 1916. 

Their value in determining cost of product and other factors. 

Ross, T. E. Annuity funds of religious and charitable organizations. Journ. 
Account., Apr., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Two methods of accounting for annuity funds explained. 

t 

Sack, I. "New York^s new uniform system of accounts for third class cities. 
Journ. Account., Apr., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Explains some of the technical features of the uniform system of 
accounts recently formulated by the comptroller of the state of New 
York for third class cities. 

Salieis, E. a. Accounting and investments. Journ. Account., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 

Why security of investment is so virtually connected with satisfac- 
tory accounting control. 

Sampson, E. T. Municipal accounting. Canadian Munic. Journ., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 2. 

Considers some important points in municipal finance and account- 
ing. Continued in subsequent numbers. 

Shabee, W. P. Essentials of credit statements and analysis of credits and 
balances, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 4. 
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What bankers must look for in passing on applications for loans. 
Address before Cincinnati Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
Spies, O, A. Present worth of future coupon. Journ. Account., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 6. 

Simplified formula for determining the sum of the present value of 
the future coupon payments. 

Waddell, T. C. Uniform municipal accounting. Nat. Tax Assoc. Bull., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 3. 

WisHART, J. G. Making and filing valuation maps. £ngg. Rec., Feb. 17, 1917. 

First article of a series. Useful suggestions based upon experience 
of past three years. 

Yungbluth, B, J. Regulating materials and supplies. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Mar. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Plan is based on “stock-book** record and monthly count of stock on 
hand, with data as to orders and receipts. 

Commission may not determine final valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 2, 1916. 

Interstate Commerce Commission does not now intend to prepare 
final valuation figures, but will only compile data which will aid 
in determining such valuations at some later date. 

Report of the special committee to formulate principles and methods for the 
valuation of railroad property and other public utilities. Pro. Am. Soc. 
Civil Engrs., Dec., 1916. 

Report of the Toledo commission of publicity and efiiciency on status of ac- 
counting system. Toledo City Journ., Jan. 00, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Standard depreciation rates for factory buildings and equipment. Eng. & 
Contracting, Jan. 04, 1917. Pp. 77. 

Serious weakness in present system. 

The two opposing railroad valuations. Unpopular Rev., Jan.-Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 14. 

A general review of the practical significance of the federal valua- 
tion. Cost will probably exceed sixty million dollars. 

A unique report on Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 16, 1917. 

A study of the value of each mortgage line as an independent road 
and as a part of the whole system. 

Investments 

(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 

Babcock, A. L. Trend of interest rates. Moody’s Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Points out pros and cons but fails to generalize sufficiently to make 
discussion of value. 

Chapmak, R. M, Serial bonds vs, sinking fund bonds for municipal financing. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 17, 1917. 

Points to advantages of serial bonds for well-known reasons. 

Clay, P. American telephone collateral fives and how to read the market, 
Moody’s Mag., Jan., 1917. 
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Although these bonds^ together with other telephone securities show 
substantial strength^ the company’s earnings show increasing ratio of 
expenses. To the economist the statistics given of the telephone in- 
dustry are a remarkably clear illustration of the law of diminishing 
returns. 

Clay, P. Montana power first fives, Moody’s Mag., Feb., 1917. 

Superficial analysis of a so-called public utility and dependent on 
the mining industry. 

Hiooiksok, H. L. Need of fortifying this country* s financial position by 
foreign investments, Econ. Wld., Feb. 10, 1917. 

Forceful letter emphasizing need of holding foreign investments as 
readily liquidable assets. 

Howell, J. F. Status of equipment stocks, Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. 

Price changes in the stocks of companies manufacturing railway 
equipment. 

I^iAWTOX, W. H, Treatment of unissued stock and bonds, Journ. Account., 
Apr., 1917. 

A keen comprehensive solution of a perplexing accounting problem 
of modern corporation finance. 

Raffalovich, A. Les cours des principales valeurs aux bourses allemandes. 
L’Econ. Fran?., Jan. 27, 1917. 

The statistics here outlined would indicate far less change in values 
than one would suppose — either inflation or depression. This applies 
to industrials and shipping shares as well as banks. The influences 
of currency inflation and government interference with prices are not 
gauged to the extent of making the conclusions of the waiter altogether 
reliable. 

Saliers, E. a. Accounting and investments, Journ. Account., Mur., 1917. 

Points out necessity of sound accounting methods as safeguards to 
investments. 

Schmidt, L. W. Buying foreign exchange at the bargain counter. Moody’s 
Mag., Jan., 1917. 

Suggests speculation in German and Austrian exchange by buying 
the present internal war loans of these countries. 

Sprague, O. M. W. Interest rates after the European war, Econ. Wld., Feb. 
10, 1917. 

Does not hazard a definite opinion, pointing out contrary influence 
tending to reduce and to increase interest rates. 

Wolfe, S. H, A suggestion for a modified form of amortization with a brief 
memorandum of the applicability of that principle to the bonds of miscel- 
laneous companies. Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of Am., Oct. 
27, 1916. 

Points out, as every student of finance knows, that present theory 
of amortization is of theoretic value, never accurate in practice. Sug- 
gests using an “annuity certain” the rate of which accords with an 
“average” of interest returns on normal investment through a period 
of years. 
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The chafing of small municipalities at the legal scrutiny of their bond issues, 
Econ. Wld., Feb. 10, 1917. 

Points to confusion arising in municipal bids if provision for 
scrutinizing legality is omitted. 

Interpretation of V, 8, Supreme Court decision upholding blue sky laws, 
I. B. S. of A. Bull., Feb. 15, 1917. 

Tries to offer comfort to investment bankers, without much success. 
Investment of truest funds in participating mortgages. Banking Law Journ., 
Feb., 1917. 

New York court of appeals upholds practice of investing funds be- 
longing to different trust estates in single mortgage, taken in name of 
trustees. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 13, 1917. 

Summarizes the present financial status of the road. 

Preliminary steps in the reorganization of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 
Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 16, 1917. 

Reference to the Coverdale and Colpitts report on this road. Tliis 
report, preliminary to reorganization emphasizes earning power as the 
fundamental basis of value. This attitude is epochal in engineers' 
reports. 

Corporations and Trusts 

(Abstracts by Arthur S. Dewing) 

Davis, J. S. Charters for American business corporations in the eighteenth 
century. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. 

Very interesting condensed account of business charters between 
1780 and 1800. Of the 335 examined, 130 were Massachusetts high- 
way companies. 

Moody, W. F. Central Leather Company. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. 

Brief statement of extraordinary earnings of this company. 

Tosdal, H. R. The German steel syndicate. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. 

Exhaustive and careful review. Most interesting parts deal with 
effect of the kartel on the organizations of related factors, — competi- 
tors, dealers, buyers. Valuable to us is now the section dealing with 
the foreign trade policy. 

A drastic reorganization. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan., 1917. P. 1. 

A brief succinct statement of the Pere Marquette reorganization. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 

Claak, L. D. State regulation of employment on public work. Mo. Rev. Bur. 
Labor Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp. 13. 

Commons, J. R. Eight-hour shifts by federal legislation. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 16. 

The proposed legislation follows the lines of the federal child labor 

law* 
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Dicksox, W. B. Eight-hour day and six-day week in the continuous indus- 
tries, Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Favors strongly the proposal, but emphasizes the practical diffi- 
culties. 

Farxhah, D. T. Some experiences with profit sharing, Indus. Management, 
March, 1917. 

Fitch, J. A. One day of rest in seven hy state and federal legislation. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

Discusses the attitude of the employers in the steel industry. 
Hamiltok, a. Industrial poisons used in the making of explosives. Mo. Rev. 

U. S. Bureau Labor Stat, Feb., 1917. Pp. 99. 

Hichens, W. L. Education and business, Engr., Jan. 19, 1917. 

Preparation needed by English youths for engineering. 

Hull, H. and Parkiksox, T. I. The federal child-^labor law. The question 
of Us constitutionality. Another view of its constitutionality, Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Dec., 1916. Pp. 99. 

Humphrey, A. W. The British labor movement and the war, Pol. Sci. 
Quart, Mar., 1917. Pp. 96. 

Comprehensive historical account. 

Jones, F. W. Real wages in recent years. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1917. 
Pp. 19. 

Kelly, R. W. Hiring the worker. Indus. Management, Feb,, 1917. Pp. 6. 

The reasons for the organization of employment departments and 
the duties of such departments. 

Lzppington, C. H. d’E. The demand for labour as shown by rates of wages 
ofered by employers. Econ. Joum., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A study based on advertisements for employees appearing in the 
London newspapers from June to September, 1916. 

P. DE M. Nouvelle Ugislation espagrwle sur les syndicats industriels. Journ. 
des Econ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

The new law makes provision for incorporating cooperative under- 
takings. 

Robbins, E. C. The trainmen^s eight-hour day, Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1916L 
Pp. 17. 

The history of the movement through the June conference. 

Stockton, F. T. The moulders* union and the allied metal trade. Journ. 
PoL Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 19. 

Explains the attitude of the moulders toward joint strikes. 

Tucker, H. Federal and state regulation of child labor. S. Atlantic Quart., 
Jan,, 1917. Pp. 5. 

The present North Carolina child labor law in its relation to the 
federal act. 

Wilcox, D. F. Public regulations of wages, hours and conditions of labor of 
em/ployes of public service corporations, Nat, Munic. Rev., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 
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A report by the committee on franchises of the National Municipal 
League. Favors the use of franchise provisions to establish standard 
conditions of employment. 

Compulsory arbitration in munitions industry in France. Mo. Rev. Bur. Labor. 
Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Text of official decree. 

Cost of living and the minimum wage in New South Wales, Mo. Rev. U. S. 
Bureau Labor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Some recent decisions as to how far the increase in living expenses 
due to war conditions should be allowed for in the minimum rate. 

Effect of the minimum wage in retail stores in Massachusetts. Mo. Rev. U. S. 
Bureau I/abor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Discusses effect on wages, on reduction of working force, and on dis- 
placement of regulars by substitutes. 

Industrial conciliation and antistrike legislation relating to public utilities in 
various countries. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Lab. Stat., Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 
Brief summaries of the laws of various countries. 

International relations of labor during the war. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau 
Labor Stat., Feb., 1917. Pp. 7. 

The schism in the International Federation of Labor Unions and the 
proposed congress of labor at the end of the war. 

New agreement in the dress and waist industry. New York City. Mo. Rev. 
Bur. Labor Stat., Mar., 1917. Pp, 3. 

The present labor situation. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1917. Pp. 274. 

Articles dealing with various aspects of the labor problem, but 
chiefly centering around methods of settling conditions of employment 
in public utilities. 

Training apprentices. Machinery, Feb., 1917. 

The Pratt and Whitney system. 

Work of state and municipal employment offices in the United States, and of 
provincial em/ployment bureaus in Canada. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor 
Stat., Feb., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8, 9. 

Statistics of applications and positions filled. 

Work of the board of trade employment exchanges in 1916. Board of Trade 
Labor Gaz. (London), Feb., 1917. Pp. 2. 

The striking feature of the registrations was the great increase in 
the number of women and boys and the decrease in the number of men. 

Money, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by Chester A. Phillips) 

Allen, S. P. Acceptances — a cure for credit complaints. Nation’s Business, 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 2. 

The advantages of trade acceptances to buyers and sellers. 
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Avenol, J. Les hanques algiriennes et la Banque de VAlgirie. Rev. Sci. Pol., 
Dec., 1916. Pp. 25. 

The great development of Algerian trade as compared with that of 
Morocco is attributed to the superior banking facilities of Algeria. 
Suggests improvements in the banking system of Morocco. 

Brady, J. E. Legal hanking forms. Banking Law Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 
The essentials of negotiability in promissory notes. 

Daviosok, j. M. German trade expansion: its methods and its tendencies. 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Feb., 1917. Pp. 8. 

The organization, methods, and aims of German banking and its 
relation to the expansion of German commerce and industry. 

Dunix>p, W. R. Agricultural credit in the British West Indies. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Cooperative agricultural credit societies have been successfully es- 
tablished during the last twelve years in St. Vincent, Trinidad, St. 
Lucia, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 

Eckabot, H. M. P. Canadian hanking and commerce annual review. Bankers 

Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Fisher, I. Our yellow peril. Moody’s Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 0. 

Parallelism between the amount of money in circulation and gen- 
eral prices in belligerent and neutral countries. 

Harris, B. D. Progress in the development of the use of trade acceptance. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 24, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Progress already made in the trade acceptance campaign. The ex- 
tent to which trade acceptances should be used; obstacles in the way 
of their wide adoption. 

Holden, E. H. War finance in Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States, Econ. Wld., Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 

The various forms of government borrowings since the outbreak of 
war and the role of banks in war finance. 

Jay, P. The federal reserve collection system. Trust Cos., Mar., 1917. Pp. 4. 

A defense of the system, with suggestions to banks of new sources 
of profit. 

Nicholson, J. S. Inflation of the currency and the rise in prices. Econ. 
Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 16. 

The nature and causes of the present inflation in England. 

Payen, E. L*or en 1916; sa production, sa repartition dans le amende. L’Econ. 
Fran 9 ., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Plender, W. Winding up the enemy hanks in London. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Feb., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Rothfuss, R. C. Opinions of a banker in a great agricultural state on the 
federal farm loan act. Econ. Wld., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 3. 

An adverse criticism with special reference to the difference be- 
tween our agricultural credit conditions and those of Europe, to the 
difficulties and dangers inherent in appraisal practices under the oper- 
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ation of the act, and to the question of inflation of farm land prices 
as touching the interests and prospects of tenant farmers. 

Spalding, W. F. London joint stock banks vis-d^is foreign branch banks. 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Defends the English notion of limiting the field for banking opera- 
tions to non-speculative enterprises. No obstacles should be placed 
in the way of the reopening of London branches after the war by 
banks in any of the now hostile countries. 

Thompson, C. W. Providing credit during production. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 3. 

Charges on short-time bank loans to American farmers indicate need 
for improvement in facilities, including contact between the farmer 
and outside or distant sources of capital supply. 

Thralls, J. Report of the first meeting of the committee of twenty-five, 
Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 2. 

A protest against the provisions of the Federal Reserve act relating 
to the collection of checks. 

Thralls, J. Trade acceptances considered by credit men. Journ. Arn. Bank- 
ers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 2. 

National Association of Credit Men strongly favorable to use of 
trade acceptance. 

VON Engelken, F. j. H. Seasonal demands for coinage peak-load pressure 
on the mint, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Bankers are urged to anticipate requirements by study of coinage 
charts. 

Wagel, S. R. The position of country banks on the question of the use of 
acceptances, Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Apr., 1917. Pp. 3. 

Willis, H. P. What the federal reserve system has done. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1917. Pp. 20. 

Wolff, H. W. Agricultural banks, Indian Journ. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 

The reversal of the policy of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt of 
lending to small cultivators on the security of their land. Let the 
people of India, interested in the Egyptian institution as a model, rest 
content with their well tested cooperative banks. 

Brief filed in behalf of trust companies in Supreme Court of United States 
{complete text). Trust Cos., Mar., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Decision of United States Circuit Court of Appeals sustains the 
constitutionality of Section S of the Emergency Revenue law of 1914, 
relating to the taxation of trust companies; only, however, in so far 
as the trust company concerned conducts a banking business. 

Cost of circulating media and the misnomer of **par collections,*^ Journ. Am. 
Bankers Assoc., Feb., 1917. Pp. 3. 

The scheme of par collection of checks through federal reserve 
banks merely shifts the cost of collection from the drawer or drawee 
to the banks on which the checks are drawn. 
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EstablUhment of the first municipal hank. Scottish Bankers Mag., Jan., 19 IT. 

The initial success of the Birmingham Corporation Savings Bank 
leads to the belief that the movement, just inaugurated, will spread to 
other large English cities. 

How a new trust company gained 10,000 savings depositors during its first 
year. Bankers Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 3. 

The principal factors were printer's ink and a slogan of “four per 
cent from day of deposit.” 

Les operations de la Banque de France pendant Vannie 1916. L’Econ. Fran^., 
Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Report of the governor of the Bank of France to the stockholders, 
January 25, 1917. The work of the bank in connection with the re- . 
quirements of an intensified economic activity at home, as a fiscal arm 
of the state, and in its relations to foreign exchange and foreign money 
markets, particularly New York. 

The progress of hanking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1916. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Jan., 1917. Pp. 29. 

A statistical study with recommendation of more frequent and de- 
tailed reports of condition. 

Sir Edward Holden on war finance. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Some facts as to the development and organization of Catholic rural banks in 
the district of Lodi. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 

To make fl do the work of $6. Annalist, Mar. 19, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Proposes that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York settle by 
bookkeeping entries the clearing house balances of all its member banks 
located within the metropolitan clearing area. 

Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. Husc) 

Barker, D. A. The Indian customs. Indian Journ. Econ,, Sept., 1916. Pp. 10. 

Traces the development of the Indian customs from 1859 to the 
present. 

Castelli, G. II centesimo di guerra e la sur pratica applicazione. Riv. Intern., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

The problem of administering one form of war taxation in Italy. 
Dockery, A. M. Uncle Sam*s bilUon-dollar business. Annalist, Jan. 15, 
1917. Pp. 2. 

A description with statistical tables of the post-office business by the 
third assistant postmaster general. 

Falck, E. L*vmp6t compUmentaire sur le revenu. Les demises modifica- 
tions Ugislatives. Journ. des Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 8. 

A discussion of recent changes in the French income tax. 

Fraschetit, a. La politica commercials italiana e i suoi efetti sulV economia 
nazionale. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct, I9I6» Pp. 18. 
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This concluding essay of a series outlines needed tariff reforms for 
Italy. 

Haio, R. M. The unearned increment in Gary, PoL Sd. Quart., Jan,, 191T 
Pp. 15. 

Presents the results of an original investigation of the growth of the 
unearned increment in Gary, Indiana. 

Haet, F. R. Financial and credit status of allies. Trust Cos., Feb., 1917. 

Examines, from a banker's standpoint, the credit of the allies and 
dnds it good. 

HEKBiauEs, C. O. Danmarks financielle Forhold til Udlandet, Nat. ok. Tids., 
Nov.-Dee., 1916. Pp. 37. 

Discusses Denmark’s financial relation to other countries. Since 
the war Denmark has succeeded in freeing herself from all foreign 
financial obligations. 

Holdek, E. H. War finance in Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Describes methods of raising German loans, the federal reserve 
system and American finance as affected by the war. 

HtTBERT-VALLEaoux. Quelques idSes Hrangbres en matibre dHmpdts. R6f. 
Soc., Feb., 1917. Pp. 11. 

A discussion of the incidence of the various French taxes upon large 
families. 

Jtzn, G. Les finances de guerre de VAngleterre. Rev. Sci. et L^gis., Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 37. 

Continues study of British war finance. 

J£:ze, G. Finances de guerre de Vltalie. Rev. Sci. et L6gis., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 

1916. Pp. 89. 

Continues study of Italian war finances. 

Mason, H, A. The administration of public debts {with discussion). Pro. 

Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915. 

Normand, J. Les recettes de Voctroi de Paris en 1916. L’Econ. Fran^., Feb. 
3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Describes recent changes in the octroi collections at Paris. 
Rapfalovich, a. Russian financial policy. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 

A brief outline of Russian financial policy since 1862 . 

Rawles, W. a. Pittsburgh committee on taxation study. Am. Econ. Rev., 
June, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Reubbwio, F. G. State supervision of municipal finances {with discussion). 
Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915. 

A description by the deputy comptroller of New York State, of the 
experience of New York in the supervision of municipal finance. 
ScHEixE, G. Sur les monopoles et industries d*Etat, Joum. des Econ., Feb., 

1917. Pp. 7. 

Reasons for not resorting to state monopolies to provide post bel- 
lum revenues. 
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Scott, J. H. Practical workings of a revenue sgstem separating state from 
local taxation. Pro. Nat, Assoc. Comptrollers & Account. Officers, 1915. 

Turner, J. R, Some considerations on land taxation. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Feb., 1917. Pp. 7. 

A criticism of certain arguments used in single tax discussions. 
Weiss, W. F. Dividends and the new income tax law, Journ. Account., Nov., 

1916. Pp. 10. 

Points out that stock dividends are treated as income by the Treas- 
ury Department, though held to be capital by the courts. 

The elements of state budget making, Munic. Research, Dec., 1916. Pp. 63. 

Gives rules for budget making. 

The great crisis. Bankers* Mag. (London), Feb., 1917, Pp. 13. 

Gives the terms of the new British war loan. 

Les impbts nouveaux. Monde Econ., Jan. 6, 1917. Pp. 7. 

Gives text of recent changes in French revenue acts. 

LHmpdt aur le revenu: n4cessit4 d*une mHhode fiacale qui mdnage Vavenir. 
L’Econ. Franc., Dec. 30, 1916. Pp. 3. 

A discussion of the plans proposed for increasing the French 
revenues. 

A select bibliography on municipal budget-making. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 

1917. Pp. 5. 

Prepared by the bureau of municipal research, Harvard University. 
Some results and limitations of central financial control. Munic. Research, 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 63. 

A statistical study of the finances of New York City during the last 
decade, with special reference to progress in financial control. 

Population and Migration 

(Abstracts by W. B. Bailey) 

GoAtvERs, S. Immigration legislation effected. Am. Federationist, Mar., 1917. 

A brief review of the immigration legislation of the past few de- 
cades in this country. 

Grat, a. C. £. Child mortality. Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 

A proposal of certain measures intended to reduce child mortality. 
P^rez, L. M. La immigracidn Jamaiquina, Ref. Soc. (Cuba), Oct., 1916. 

Social, economic, and hygienic aspects of the increasing negro mi- 
gration from Jamaica to Cuba. 

Shah, P. G. The population problem in India. Wealth of India, Nov., 1916. 
Pp. 5, 

A somewhat critical review of a recent essay on the same subject, by 
P. K. Wattal, Assistant Accountant General of India. 

Trotter, S. The fundamental nature of population, Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 12. 

An attempt to define the relation between the individual and society. 
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Worms, R. La disminucidn de la natalidad en Franoia, Ref. Soc.*' (Cuba), 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 7. 

Death rates and average age at death among members of certain trade-union 
benefit funds. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Lab. Stat., Jan., 1917, Pp. 8. 

Results obtained from a study of workmen*s insurance and benefit 
funds in the United States made by the Bureau of Labor. 

The disconcerting rise of the death rate in Japan, Econ. Wld., Jan. 13, 1917. 

Whereas in Great Britain, France, and Germany the death rate in 
the past forty years has decreased considerably, the death rate in 
Japan has increased from 17.8 in 1871-1875 to 19.9 in 1912. 

. Maternal mortality in connection with childbirth. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bur. Lab. 
Stat, Jan., 1917. Pp. 10. 

A review of a report published by the local Government Board of 
Great Britain. 

The new measures favourable to colonization. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 
191C. Pp. 5, 

A brief study of the attempts made to improve conditions and in- 
crease production in the French colonies. 

The results of interior colonization in Finland, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
Nov., 1916. Pp. 10. 

A review of the results accomplished in the effort to increase the 
number of small settlers in Finland. 

Housing 

(Abstracts by James Ford) 

Bennett, A. Iloxv to restore stability to cottage building. Garden Cities & 
Town Planning, Jan., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Bramnas, C. V. Boligkommissionen af 1916, Nat. ok. Tids., Nov.-Dee., 1916. 
Pp. 3. 

A commission has investigated the housing problem in Denmark and 
recommends further regulation of renting and use of existing buildings 
and government aid in new construction. 

Ford, J. Housing conditions as factors in the production of disease. Am. 
Journ. Pub. Health, Jan., 1917. Pp. 4. 

Evidence of bacteriology and patliology as to the association with 
housing conditions. 

G11.BERT, C. D. A group of concrete houses for steel mill employees. Con- 
crete, Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 

Houses of American Steel and Wire Company at Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ihlder, J. The houses of Providence, Survey, Nov., 1916. Pp. 2, 

Ihloee, j. Houses for wage-earners. Survey, Feb. 24, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Report of the housing competition of the National Americanization 
Committee. Illustrated. 
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May, C. C. Indian Hill, an indwtrial village at Worcester, Mass, Arch. 
Record, Jan., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Development of 116 acre tract by thS Norton Company. 

ScHKBiDSR, F. J. Some shortcomings of socio-sanitary investigations. Am. 
Journ. Pub. Health, Jan., 1917. Pp, 11. 

Important criticism of statistical attempts (especially of Liverpool) 
to show effect of house on health. 

Stoke, S. H. House infection and the spread of tuberculosis, Journ. Out- 
door Life, Feb., 1917. Pp. 5. 

House infection is shown to be relatively infrequent. 

The Diisseldorf building ordinance. Landscape Arch., Jan., 1917. Pp. 12, 
From forthcoming book on City Planning Law by F. B. Williams. 

The housing question and the finance act, 1909^1910, Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 

1916. Pp. 8. 

Urges repeal of part I of Finance act because a hindrance to de- 
velopment of property. 

Set-back lines as an aid to better and cheaper street layouts. Am. City, Feb., 

1917. Pp. 5. 

Set-backs for residential districts as suggested by Robert H. Whit- 
ten. Illustrated. 

Special issue devoted to workingmeWs and low-cost housing including the 
plans obtained in the immigrant housing competition of the National Amer- 
icanization Course, Arch. Rev., Jan., 1917. Pp. 48. 

Papers by E. T. Hartmann, John Nolen, Mrs. J. von Wagner, M. 
Paris, R. L. Davidson, Charles Kayser, and others. 

Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Beix, E. W. Points of danger in insurance against loss of profits through fire 
(use and occupancy insurance), Econ. Wld., Mar, 10, 1917. Pp. 4. 
Dangers can be reduced by requiring that only firms in existence for 
five years be accepted, only firms of highest moral standards be ac- 
cepted, that insurance be based on profits of last three years, that only 
retailers in large cities be accepted, and that policies be reviewed on 
renewal. 

Beyer, D. S. Experience rating vs, schedule rating in workmen*8 compensa- 
tion insurance, Econ. Wld., Feb. 10, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Schedule contributes to equity between employers and affords in- 
ducement for preventing accidents. Experience rating is inequitable 
to employers, but as it is valuable as an incentive to accident preven- 
tion, some form of * ‘accident frequency rating*’ is desirable. 
Blakchard, R* H. Insurance of the catastrophe hazard, Ann, Am. Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 7. 

Methods of insurance with instances from fire and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 
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Boies, O, H. Life insurance companies* investments of the decade 1904‘‘1914 
analyzed, classified, compared and shown in their relation to the general 
economic progress of the United States during the same period, £con. 
Wld., Jan. 07, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Real estate mortgage loans have increased from 27.37 per cent to 
34.46 per cent of assets; railroad bonds decreased from 30.16 to 26 
per cent; policy loans increased from, 7.54 to 14.94 per cent; state^ 
county, and municipal bonds increased from 6.57 to 11.06 per cent. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce. Report of the special committee on social in- 
surance concerning non-contributory old age pensions and health insurance. 
Current Affairs, Supplement, Feb. 6, 1917. Pp. 15. 

Opposes the bills before the Massachusetts legislature providing non- 
contributory old-age pensions. Recommends appointment of a small 
commission to prepare plans for a “progressive method of sickness 
prevention’* with the purpose of gradually introducing comprehen- 
sive system of health insurance, employer and insured, each paying 
half the cost. 

Buck, G. B. Municipal pensions and pension funds. Pro. Nat. Assoc. Comp- 
trollers and Account. Officers, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Dangers of establishing funds on an inadequate basis, as shown by 
New York City funds. 

Ci.AiiK, L. D. Permanent partial disabilities under the workmen's compen- 
sation acts. Econ. Wld., Mar. 31, 1917, Pp. 4. 

In the equitable compensating of the maimed worker, the statutory 
schedule has many advantages over the percentage system. 

Crowell, J, F. Social insurance. Mo. Bull. N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, 
Supplement, Feb., 1917. Pp. 90. 

American experience in compulsory health insurance is limited, and 
European experience is of doubtful value for America. Alternatives 
for state health insurance are : state supervision of voluntary societies ; 
group insurance; possibility of including occupational diseases in acci- 
dent compensation insurance; coordination of various governmental 
health offices; investigation of condition of employees in lower wage 
groups with the purpose of improving their status. 

Dawson, M. M. Mutualization of life insurance companies. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 15. 

History of the movement. 

Dawson, M. M. Principles of health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Review of the history of health insurance, with explanation of ac- 
tuarial features. 

Dawson, M. M. Temporary and permanent disability reserves. Pro. Casualty, 
Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of America, Oct. 07, 1916. Pp. 5. 

Gives table with the factors used by the state insurance fund of 
Holland. 
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Downey, B. H. The 'public supervision of workmen's compensation insurance, 
Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 20. 

Indicates necessary amendments in laws regulating reserves and 
rate making. 

Downey, E. H. Some principles of compensation merit rating. Pro. Casu- 
alty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 27. 

Proposes to construct several industry-group schedules, each limited 
to tangible hazards, then to derive the premium value of these hazards 
from accident statistics and to apply these values to the grading of 
individual risks by means of score points. 

Dublin, L. I. Social hearings of workingmen*8 insurance. Econ. Wld., Feb. 
17, 1917. Pp. 4. 

Using Germany as an example, the accident rate has been bettered, 
the sickness rate has nominally increased, but with it life expectancy 
has improved, tuberculosis rate has decreased. Principal objection to 
current proposals for health insurance is the failure to include exist- 
ing agencies. 

Dwight, E. The rise and development of employment liability insurance. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 3, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Review of change from liability to compensation system. 

Eldridoe, G. D. The purposes of valuation with relation to fraternal benefit 
societies. Ins. News, Nov., 1916. Pp. 3. 

The valuation of a fraternal organization is purely and simply a 
determination, based on the society's actual mortuary collections 
(rigidly excluding expense provision), of the sufficiency of the rates to 
meet future obligations, contracted to be paid. 

Fisher, A. Note on an application of Bayes’ rule in the classification of 
hazards in experience rating. Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & Stat. Soc. of 
America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 6. 

Use of the formula in testing representative data. 

Fisher, 1. The need for health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 15. 

Will aid greatly in reducing illness, lengthen life, reduce poverty, 
improve working power, raise wage level, and diminish industrial dis- 
content. 

Fhankel, L. K. Conservation of life by life insurance companies. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp, 15. 

One company shows a clearly defined reduction of the death rate 
from certain groups of diseases as well as a marked reduction in the 
general mortality during the period of activity on conservation lines. 
Cooperation between companies the next step. 

Greene, W, Trade union sick funds and compulsory health insurance. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

The cost of adequate health insurance is too heavy to be borne by 
the insured alone. 
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Hamilton, G. Trade unions and social insurance. Am. Federationist, Feb., 

mi. Pp. 4. 

Compulsory health insurance is opposed by organized labor because 
it is of the nature of ‘‘aid/' it makes distinctions of class and is un- 
necessary because by organized effort wages can be improved suffi- 
ciently to enable the unions to provide insurance. 

Hoffman, F. L. Some fallacies of the arguments for the introduction of so- 
cial insurance into the United States. Econ. Wld., Feb. 3, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Compulsory health insurance in the United States is unnecessary 
because of the high level of wages, e.g., an increase of ten cents per 
day in wages would cover the annual loss to wage-earners from sick- 
ness; medical attendance is readily obtainable, the sanitary progress 
in Europe is due to causes other than insurance, the proposed distri- 
bution of the cost is inequitable, many voluntary agencies are 'provid- 
ing a large measure of relief, and the proposal is a thinly disguised 
form of charity. 

Huntee, a. Insurance on substandard lives. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. IG. 

A study of the types, methods of estimating degree of risk and 
methods of charging for the extra risk. 

Huyck, E. N. Establishment funds and universal health insurance. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

Account of a successful fund. 

Jones, J. P. Workmen's compmsation. Univ. Arizona Bull., Jan. 16, 1917. 
Pp. 19. 

Review of subject with special reference to the mining industry. 
Keeson, W. D. a f or eigur-contr oiled necessity. Annalist, Feb. 19, 1917. P. 1. 

American ship and cargo owners usually place the greater part of 
their insurance abroad, principally in London. Since the war, Ameri- 
can companies have increased their business but even now they reinsure 
about one third of their risks in foreign companies. 

Lambeet, a. Medical organization under health insurance. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 

Outlines plan of administration of medical benefit in bill proposed 
by Association for Labor Legislation. 

Lasker, B. The British system of national unemployment insurance in its 
relation to other methods of dealing with unemployment. Econ. Wld., 
Jan. 13-90, 1916. 

Summary of study published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Latheop, J. C. Public protection of maternity. Am. Labor I.<egis. Rev., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

From causes connected with childbirth, there were 15,000 deaths of 
women in 1918; half of these were entirely preventable, the other 
half to a great extent. Medical care, sick wage, etc., by a maternity 
insurance system would reduce this death rate. Such a system is ex- 
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pensive, perhaps too much of a burden for employees and employers 
to carry. Suggests a special committee to secure data and devise plans. 
Lentz, J. J. Fraternal societies under universal health insurance. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 

The fraternals should cooperate in the movement. 

Linton, M, A. Life annuities. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 18. 

Advantages of annuities, kinds of annuities, methods of computation, 
etc. 

Lunoeu, j. B. The problem of cash surrender values and cash loans. Ann. 
Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Cash values and loan values need to be brought down to the level 
that will not be an inducement to the forfeiture of the insurance. 
Mai^laijeu, W. E. The enormous part played by carelessness in the fire loss 
of the United States, Econ. Wld., Feb. ^4, 1917. Pp. 3. 

The strictly preventable causes are responsible for 21.4 and the 
partly preventable for 37.9 per cent of the fire loss. 

Moutiheb, j. D. Pensions and minimum wage laws. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 
17, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Present pension practice of some large employers, including terms, 
conditions, costs, contributions of employers, etc. 

Mowbeat, a. H. Scheduled experience rating. Pro. Casualty, Actuarial & 
Stat. Soc. of America, Oct. 27, 1916. Pp. 12. 

Proposes the grouping of accidents experienced, by causes, and com- 
puting total pure premium from sectional computations. 

Mudoett, B. D. The exemption of life insurance funds from taxation. Ann. 
Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 18. 

Present federal and state taxation is unscientific; English practice 
is sounder. 

Mudgett, B. D. Five years of progress in disability protection. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

In five years 26 companies have revised their clauses, practically all 
for the better; 47 new clauses have entered the field. Of the latter, 
12 are from companies organized since January 1, 1912, and 8 from 
those organized prior to 1870. 

Nichols, W. S. Fraternal insurance in the United States: its origin, develop- 
ment, character and existing status. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 
The societies are gradually being brought to the stage where an ade- 
quate level premium and reserve are maintained. 

OsBURN, C. National insurance and other matters. Charity Organ. Rev., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 6. 

No report of the working of the British health insurance system has 
been published since that for 1913-1914. The parliamentary com- 
mittee on accounts shows an increasing number of “grants.'' 

Rhodes, J. E. Compensation administration and adjustments. Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 24. 
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Rice, E. E. A cooperative insurance and pension system. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Feb. 17, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Outline of plan for various forms of protection — sickness, accident, 
old age, death — to be used for employees of corporations. 

Rieoel, R. Problems of fire insurance rate-making. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 21. 

Advantages of schedule rating as the solution of the problem. 
Riegel, R. Bate-making organizations in fire insurance. Ann. Am, Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 27. 

Legislation to enforce competition has been ineffective and must be 
replaced by cooperation. 

llocCA, G. Particular forms of agricultural insurance in Switzerland. Intern. 
Rev. Agri, Econ., Nov., 191G. Pp. 17. 

Description of system and operations of Swiss funds for insurance 
against hail, floods, and accidents to agricultural laborers. 

Rubixow, I. M. Health insurance through local mutual funds. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 

The local mutual carrier is economical, cares for the poor risks, is 
dt'mocratic, has advantages in providing medical aid, and directs at- 
tention to sanitation and public health. 

Hitgqles, C. O. The proposal of the Carnegie Foundation for Teachers^ In- 
surance. Journ. Pol. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Provision should be made for making the disability clause effective 
from the beginning of the teacher’s service, and the term insurance 
should be of a type which provides an increased amount while family 
responsibilities are heaviest. 

Ryan, H, E. Methods of insuring workmen's compensation, Ann. Am. 
Acad., Mar., 1917. 

Stock companies, mutual associations, state funds, self-insurance, 
and reciprocal or inter-insurance are in operation. The mutual asso- 
ciation and the state fund probably the method of the future. 
ScATTEiiGOOD, C. E. The calculation of workmen's compensation premium 
rates. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 

Discussion of the factors to be included. 

Senior, L. S. The practice of schedule and experience rating for workmen's 
compensation risks. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Schedule rating has many clearly defined advantages; no plan of 
experience rating yet devised has produced rational results in its ap- 
plication. 

Talbot, W. L. Income policies. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 19. 
Advantages of income policies. 

Trousdale, R. B. Group insurance. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 1917. Pp. 17. 

Methods, cost and advantages of the plan. 

Wentworth, F. H. American fire waste and its prevention. Ann. Am. Acad., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 7. 

Suggests correctives which will reduce fire waste. 
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Wood, A. B. Experience of Canadian life insurance companies with war losses. 
Econ. Wld., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 

The net loss under war claims of nine Canadian companies was 13.3 
per cent of the expected claims. One large British company shows a 
similar figure of 13.9 per cent. 

WooDWABD. A. P. The disability insurance policy. Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 11. 

Benefits provided by the policy, with suggestions for improvement. 
State supervision should be flexible enough to allow for changes in 
economic and social development. 

The federal law for workmen* s compensation, the federal child labor law, the 
movement for a federal eight-hour law, the social insurance conference. 
Catholic Charities Rev., Jan., 1917. 

The compensation law for federal employees is the most liberal yet 
enacted in this country. 

Mealth insurance officially endorsed. Am, Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1917, 
Extracts from commission reports and governors* messages to legis- 
latures of 1917. 


Pauperism and Charities 
(Abstracts by F. D. Watson) 

Abbott, E. Charles Booth, 1840-1916, Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. 

An appreciative sketch of the life of the author of that monumental 
work. Life and Labour of the People in London, 

Bhiooer, G. a study of twenty-five repeaters at the associated charities, Port- 
land, Oregon. Journ. Delinquency, Sept., 1916. 

The data of this study are presented, not with a view to their serv- 
ing as conclusive proof of anything, since the number of cases studied 
is too small. They show that with larger numbers, it might be proven 
statistically that a considerable proportion of this class of people are 
probably mentally defective, and hence cannot be held responsible for 
normal social conduct or for self-support. 

Chrysostom, S. J. Sermon on alms; delivered at Antioch after passing 
through the market-place in the winter-time and seeing the paupers and 
beggars lying there neglected. Studies in Social Work, No. 10, The New 
York School of Philanthropy, Feb., 1917. Pp. 24. 

A translation by Margaret M. Sherwood from the parallel Greek 
and Latin text of the Abb6 Migne, in volume 51 (p. 260-271) of his 
Patrologiae Cursius Completus, Series Graeca. 

SiMXHoviTCH, M. K. The city*s care of the needy. Nat. Munic. Rev., Mar., 
1917. 

A program for a municipal department of charities or as the author 
would prefer to call it, “a department for the prevention and care of 
destitution.*' Its first duty would be to know the extent of poverty in 
the city; its second, to establish a bureau of prevention which would 
include a study and furtherance of social insurance, the removal of 
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unemployment, and the publishing of an industrial report including a 
public statement of wages paid in the industries of the community; its 
third, the reduction as far as possible of its institutional care of de- 
pendent children and the dependent aged. 

Vivl:s, J.-L. Concerning the relief of the •poor or concerning human need; a 
letter addressed to the Semite of Bruges, Jan, 6, 1626, Studies in Social 
Work, No. 11, The New York School of Philanthropy, Feb., 1917. Pp. 47. 
A translation by Margaret M. Sherwood from the original Latin, as 
found in volume IV, pages 420-494 of the complete works of Vives, 
edited by Gregory Majan, and printed at Valencia in the year 1783. 
Beport on the distribution of alms in Stepney, Charity Organ. Rev., Mar., 
1917. 

A report of a committee appointed October, 1915, to inquire into the 
method of distribution of alms in the rural deanery of Stepney, based 
on replies to questions sent to clergy of the deanery. Care of the sick 
and needy should be part of the work of a parish church and its offi- 
cers, lay and ordained. It recommends standardizing the work so as 
to make it of professional grade. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 

Case, M. E. Highway accidents in New York City during 1916, Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 6. 

Cattell, J. McK. Families of American men of science. Sci. Mo., Mar., 
1917. Pp. 15. 

Marriages and number of children. Interesting results, not very 
well organized. 

Chapin, F. C. The experimental method and sociology. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 10. 

**The statistical method bears to scientific method in sociology much 
the same relation that the experimental method bears to precise meth- 
ods in physical science.*’ 

Draoe, G, The reorganization of offleial statistics and a central statistical 
office, Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 35. 

On statistical reorganization after the war. Need of coordination 
of official statistics, of a central statistical office, and of an adequate 
statistical year book. With discussion by A. L. Bowley, J. C. Stamp, 
H. V, Reade, S. G. Warner, J. Baker, and B. Mallet. 

Dublin, L. I. The increasing mortality after age Ifi, Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 13. 

A noteworthy contribution on an important problem. ‘The chang- 
ing constitution of our race stock is responsible for the slight increase 
in mortality that has occurred.” 

Dublin, L. I. The present status of birth registration in American cities and 
its relation to the infantile ^mortality rate. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 15. 
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Edqewoeth, F. Y. On the mathematical representation of statistical data, 
III. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. SO. 

This instalment deals "with the relation between Edgeworth's gen- 
eralized law of error and his method of translation. The conclusion 
is that in the neighborhood of the normal type the two methods are 
equally advantageous, but that at a farther remove from the normal 
type the method of translation is preferable. 

Fisks, C. N, Forty-five years of U, S, naval morbidity statistics of degeiv- 
erative disorders. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 7. 

A short but weighty paper by a U. S. Navy Surgeon. The records 
show that the degenerative diseases of mature age (the scleroses, can- 
cer, etc.) in the tj. S. Navy and Marine Corps have decreased. 
Foesyth, C. H. Interpolation of ordinates and areas among areas. Quart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 

An account of some simple methods of interpolation by means of 
finite differences. 

Gahn, H. Formogenhets — och inkomst forhaallandena i rikets olika delar 
enligt 191S oars taxering. Ek. Tids., No. 2, 1916. Pp. 31. 

A careful analysis of the relation of property to income in the dif- 
ferent parts of Sweden according to the statistics of 1913. 

Gehlke, C. E. On the correlation between the vote for suffrage and the vote 
on the liquor question. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 9. 
High correlation found between votes for suffrage and for prohibi- 
tion in Cleveland. 

Gillette, J. M. A study in social dynamics: a statistical determination of the 
rate of natural increase, and of the factors accounting for the increase of 
population in the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 36. 

A praiseworthy and painstaking attempt to estimate the rate of 
natural increase of the population of the United States for the decade 
1900-1910, together with special inquiries into rural increase, rural 
migration, and interdivisional migration. Involves, of necessity, the 
use of some exceedingly questionable estimates. 

Kexnelly, a. E. (and others). The adoption of the metric system in the 
United States. Sci. Mo., Mar., 1917. Pp. 28. 

Kohs, S. C. The intelligence quotient and borderlimty. Journ. Delinquency, 
Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 

From a statistical study of 375 cases it is concluded that the intel- 
ligent quotient (ratio of actual age to “mental age”) is of much sig- 
nificance, but will not definitely set a dividing line between normality 
and feeble-mindedness. 

Kopf, E. W. Florence Nightingale as statistician. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 17. 

An account of an enormous amount of pioneer work in the field of 
sanitary statistics. Assigns Miss Nightingale “a position in the his- 
tory of social statistics next to those occupied by Quetelet and Farr.” 
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Kiko, W. I. Desirable additions to statistical data on wealth and income. 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 17. 

Proposes a census of incomes and a centralization of work now being 
done by various federal and state bureaus. 

Kbehbiel, E. Geographic influences in British elections, Geog. Rev., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 14. 

A study of the distribution of votes in the eight general parliamen- 
tary elections since 1885. With excellent colored map and key-chart. 
Le Roy, J. Desarrollo de estadistica demogrdfica en la Isla de Cuba, Ref. 
Soc. (Cuba), Sept.-Oct.-Nov., 1916. Pp. 14, 26, 17. 

The development of statistical agencies and methods in Cuba. 

Liva, L. Osservazioni critiche sulla interpolazione di serie statistiche in 
demografia, Riv. Intern., Oct, 1916. Pp. 13. 

Mallet, B. The organization of registration in its bearing on vital statistics, 
Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1917. Pp. 30. 

Presidential address before the Royal Statistical Society, by the 
Registrar-General. The registration record should be ‘'a more com- 
plete documentary identification of the individual,*' and should “point 
directly to the previous step in the family history.” The public health 
service should be utilized in the work of registration and the existing 
administrative divisions should supplant the old Poor-Law areas. A 
quinquennial census is advocated. 

March, L. Le mouvement des prix de gros depuis 1014, avec rappel du 
mouvement g4n4ral des prix depuis 125 ans. Bull Stat. G6n., Oct., 1916. 
Pp. 22. 

Unweighed arithmetic means of relative prices, with prices for 
1901-1910 used as base. The recent rise of prices has been greater in 
France than in England, but i cached an apparent maximum in April, 
1916. Various index numbers are pieced together to show the general 
movement of prices in France, England, and the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 

M. H. CoUt de la vie. Bull. Stat. G6n., July, 1916. Pp. 4. 

Increase of cost of living in Switzerland, from June, 1914, to June, 
1916, was about 40 per cent. In the October number of the same 
journal there is an account of a recent Austrian inquiry. 

M. H. Tables de mortality (Norvdge), 1901-02 to 1910-11. Bull. Stat. G6n., 
July, 1916. Pp. 2. 

Review of new Norwegian life tables contracted by Eygg. 

Ogbuen, W. F., and Kelly, E. Wages in American cities. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1916. Pp. 5. 

Other tests confirm the substantial accuracy of 37 cities with respect 
to the average union wages paid in 10 trades. 

Roth, H. L. The application of statistics to advertising and marketing. 
Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 30. 

The use of statistics in planning advertising campaigns and check- 
ing their results. 
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Savorgnak, F. L^ammontare e la composizione della ricchezza in Italia e nelle 
sue regioni, Riv. Ital. di Soc., May-Aug., 1916. Pp. 17. 

Chiefly an analysis of a recent book by Gini. 

Stoke, N. I. Need of standardization of methods for measuring regularity of 
employment. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept, 1916. Pp. 6. 

A tabulation by the writer of fluctuations of employment and wages 
(Bulletin 146 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) gave 
misleading results, because conditions in each week were represented 
by a per cent of conditions in the busiest week of the year for the in- 
dustry as a whole instead of for individual shops. 

Watkiks, G, P. and Lubarsky, L. H. Consumption of gas as affected by 
population. Quart. Pubs. Arn. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1916. Pp. 12. 

An able study, utilizing statistics of gas consumption in Manhattan 
Borough in successive years and in various localities in Massachusetts 
in 1910. Consumption varies, of course, inversely with price, and 
price varies inversely with population, but it seems probable also that 
“mere aggregation of population does tend to increase gas consumption 
somewhat." 

Westeboaard, H. Scope and method of statistics. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Sept, 1915. Pp. 44. 

An important paper. Comprises a masterly summary of the history 
of statistics, a plea for the larger use of “representative statistics" 
(samples), a discussion of the margin of error and of the validity of 
conclusions drawn from imperfect statistics, considerations respecting 
the use of the law of error (in its binomial form), an insistence upon 
the necessity of resolving statistics into homogeneous groups before 
drawing inferences from them, an exposition of the utility of certain 
simple mathematical methods, and an expression of skepticism with 
reference to the utility of highly-elaborated mathematical methods. 
With introduction by W. F. Willcox, and comment by W. M. Persons, 
J. H. Parmelec, C. J. West, and G. P. Watkins. 

Youkg, a. a. Do the statistics of the concentration of wealth in the United 
States mean what they are commonly assumed to mean? Quart. Pubs. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 14. 

No single measure of “concentration" is adequate. The “skewness" 
of income distribution is more significant. Annual accruals of appre- 
ciation should be counted in income statistics. Probate records do not 
reflect the distribution of wealth among the living population. 

EnquHe sur les prix de vente au detail de certaines denr^es dans les villes 
frangaises de plus de 10,000. inhabitants. Bull. Btat. G^n., July, 1916. 
Pp. 20. 

Results of questionnaires sent to the officials of French cities. An 
average for eleven principal articles of consumption (weighted accord- 
ing to importance in workingmen’s budgets) shows a rise of about 40 
per cent between October 1, 1914, and July 1, 1916. 

Mouvement 4conomique g6n6ral. Bull. Stat. G^n., July, Oct., 1916. 

Attention again called to this very convenient summary of current 
economic and financial statistics for European countries. 
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Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years 
are omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of 
completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists 
have appeared in the publications as follows: Second list, 1905, in third series, 
vol. iv, p. 737 ; third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43 ; 
fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. supplement, p. 42; fifth list, 
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Theory and Its History 

Hermann Franklin Arens, A.B., Harvard, 1907; x\.M., 1913. The limits of 
state interference. Harvard. 

C. E. Ayres, A.B., Brown, 1912; A.M., 1914. A study of certain relations be- 
tween ethics and economics. 1917, Chicago. 

11. E. Barnes, A.B., Syracuse, 1913; A.M., 1914. The contribution of sociology 
to the history of political theories. 1917. Columbia. 

Wilbur Pere Calhoun, Ph.B., Hiram, 1913; A.M., Michigan, 1914. The con- 
cept of surplus in modern theories of distribution. 1918. Michigan. 

Zena Clark Dickinson, A.B., Nebraska, 1914. Relations of psychology and 
economics. Harvard. 

Earl Vincent Dye, A.B., Columbia, 1910. Economic theories vif Pelatiah 
Webster. 1918. Columbia. 

Alfred P. Haake, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., 1916. Theories of progress 
1918. Wisconsin, 

Joseph Bradley Hubbard, A. B., Wisconsin, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of 
economic thought during the Middle Ages. Harvard. 

Homer Hoyt, A.B., Kansas, 1913; A.M., 1913. The specific productivity 
theory. 1917. Chicago. 

Frank H. Knight, B.S., Tennessee, 1913; A.M., 1913. Theory of business 
I>rofits. 1916. Cornell. 

S. Leon Levy, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908. Life and work 
of Nassau William Senior. 1918. Columbia, 
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William Melcueb, A.B., Drury, 1911; A.M., 1919. Some aspects of the theory 
of progress. Harvard, 

Fbedebick C. Mills, A.B., California, 1914; A.M., 1916. Contemporary the> 
ories of unemployment and of unemployment relief. 1917. Columbia, 

James Ebkest Moffat, A.B., McMaster, 1914; A,M., Chicago, 1916. A history 
and criticism of the theory of diminishing returns. 1918. Chicago, 

Mybok W. Watkins, A.B., Michigan, 1914. The work of J. B. Say. 1917. 
Cornell, 

Heibkell Bryan Whaling, B.A., Texas, 1910; M.A., 1919. Fair value: eco- 
nomic and legal principles. 1917. Wisconsin, 

Economic History and Geography 

Clement Akerman, A.B., Georgia, 1898. Studies in the economic history of 
the Pacific Northwest. Harvard. 

Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, A.B., Bombay, 1919. Financial history of India. 
1918. Cohmbia, 

Jebse H, Baxter, B.S., Columbia, 1913; A.M., 1914. Economic changes in the 
South since the Civil War. 1917. Columbia, 

Glen Roy Bedenkapp, A.B., Hamilton, 1919. Economic aspects of the cam- 
paign of 1860. 1917. Columbia, 

Annie Catherine Bazanson, A.B., Radcliffe, 1915. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in France. 1918. Radcliffe, 

R. G. Booth, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Some 
social aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in 
the eighteenth century. 1917. Columbia, 

W. Scott Boyce, A.B., Wake Forest, 1903; A.M., Chicago, 1907. The eco- 
nomic and social history of Chowan county. North Carolina, since 1880. 
1917. Columbia, 

J, B. Botbforo, A.B., Columbia, 1915. The social influence of oversea expan- 
sion on England in the eighteenth century. 1917. Columbia, 

Harriet Bradley, A.B., Vassar, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. English en- 
closures. 1917. Columbia, 

R. S. Castleman, Ph.B., Chicago, 1914. Early emigration from Spain to 
America. 1918. Chicago, 

Frederick Charles Dietz, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1919. 
The condition of the peasant in Wtirtemberg and the peasant revolt of 
1595, Harvard, 

Samuel Glover Dunseath, A.B., Ursinus, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1911. An 
economic interpretation of Hebrew history from the Egyptian bondage to 
the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D, 1917. Columbia, 

Edgar Stevenson Furniss, B.A., Coe College, 1911. The social position of the 
English laborer in the eighteenth century. 1918. Yale, 
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Howaed Charles Green, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1902. The 
radical movement of the American Revolution. 1917. Columbia. 

Leland Jenks, A.B., Ottawa, 1913; A.M., Kansas, 1914. Social aspects of 
the Revolution of 1688-1689 in England. 1917. Columbia. 

Franklin Johnson, Jr., A.B., Chicago, 1895; A.M., Columbia, 1898; LL.B., 
1898. The development of statute law concerning the negro. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Charles H. Higgins, C.E., Princeton, 1903. The economic relations between 
city-merchants-customers in a public market, as illustrated by the one 
hundred year old Washington market in the City of New York. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Howard C. Kidd, A.B., Geneva, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. The develop- 
ment of laissez-faire to legislative control in the United States. 1917. 
Columbia. 

A. S. Kravitz, Gymnasium, IJbau, Russia, certificate; A.B., University of 
Berne. The peace movement and its relations to the world economy. 1918. 
Columbia. 

Mary J. Lanier, S.B., Chicago, 1909. Geographical influences on the develop- 
ment of New England seaports. 1917. Chicago. 

L. A. Lawson, A.B., Upsala, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1911. Social conditions 

in the Principate of Augustus. 1917. Columbia. 

M. F. Lawton, A.B., Columbia, 1904; A.M., 1912, Philanthropy in Rome and 

Italy under the Early Roman Empire. 1917. Columbia. 

Mart V. Life, A.B., Barnard, 1907; A.M., Columbia, 1913. The economic 
status of the women of the southern states since the Civil War. 1917. 
Columbia. 

May Baker Marsh, A.B., Michigan, 1908; A.M., 1910. Folkways in art. 
Columbia. 

Broadus Mitchell, B.A., South Carolina, 1913. The rise of cotton mills in 
the South. 1918. Johns Hopkins. 

J. W. Morgan, B.A., Richmond, 1899; Crozer Theological Seminary, 1914. 
Social characteristics of a Virginia foothill township. Wisconsin. 

Clarence Hunter Northcott, A.B., Sydney, 1905; A.M., 1916. Ideals of 
democratic eflBciency in Australia. 1918. Columbia. 

C. H. Pannkoke, A.B., Concordia, 1905. The interrelation of the reforma- 
tion and the social movement in Saxony. 1917. Columbia. 

J. H. Park, A.B., Columbia, 1912; A.M., 1913. The English reform bills of 
1866-67. 1917. Columbia. 

Norman S. Parker, A.B., Chicago, 1911; A.M., Harvard, 1912. Trade routes 
in southern France in the Middle Ages. 1917. Chicago. 

George Herbert Roller, A.B., Ph.B., Northwestern College, 1910. The gen- 
eral economic theories underlying the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
1918. Columbia. 
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R. R. Russiil, A.B., McPherson, 1914; A.M., Kansas, 1915. Southern feeling 
before 1861 regarding the industrial and commercial superiority of the 
North. 1918. Illinois. 

W. B. Smith, A.B., Chicago, 1902. White servitude in South Carolina. 1917. 
Chicago. 

Peteb Alexander Speek, M.A., Wisconsin, 1911. The single tax and the labor 
movement (historical sketch, 1881-1886). To be published by the Uni- 
versity as a bulletin. Wisconsin. 

Charles Wood Sutton, B.S., University of Washington. The development 
policy of Latin America; its economic, political, and social effects and its 
influence upon international relations. 1917. Columbia. 

En Sat Tai, A.B., St. John’s College (Shanghai), 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915, 
The international law of Confudus. 1917. Columbia. 

J. Franklin Thomas, A.B., Beloit, 1904. Theories concerning the influence 
of physical environment upon society. 1918. Columbia. 

W. A. Tilley, A.B., McMaster, 1910; Th.B., 1912; A.M., Chicago, 1915. At- 
titude of eastern churchmen of the fourth century toward property and 
prc^crty rights. 1918. Chicago. 

F. J. Tschan, A.B., Loyola, 1901; A.M., 1913. The Virginia plantation. 
1917. Chicago. 

L. E. Young, S.B., Utah, 1895. The social and economic development of Utah 
under the leadership of Brigham Yoimg. 1917. Columbia. 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Edward D. Baker, A.B., Chicago, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1913. The price, 
production, and sale of hard winter wheat in the United States. 1917. 
Chicago. 

John Donald Black, B.A., Wisconsin, 1909; M.A., 1910. Land tenure in 
America. 1917. Wisconsin. 

Merton Kirk Cameron, A.B., Princeton, 1908; A.M., Harvard, 1914, History 
of the tobacco growing industry in the United States. Harvard. 

WiLUAM Wilson Cumberland, A.B., Occidental, 1912; A.M., Columbia, 1913. 
Cooperation in the California citrus industry, 1917. Princeton. 

Harry Ernst Erdman, B.S., South Dakota State College, 1912. Cooperative 
and municipal marketing of whole milk in the United States and abroad. 
1917. Wisconsin. 

Wilber John Fraser, A.B., Illinois, 1893; S.M., 1902. Farm incomes in the 
dairy regions about the Elgin district in Illinois. Harvard. 

Leighton George Foster, B.A., Lawrence, 1912; M.A., Wisconsin, 1916. 
Methods of marketing Wisconsin livestock. 1918. Wisconsin. 

William E. Garnett, B.A., Cornell, 1913; M.A., Peabody, 1916, Rural social 
survey of Albemarle county, Virginia. Wisconsin. 
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H. B. Hall, S.M., Massachusetts Agricultural, 1912. The history of American 
agriculture from 1890 to 1910. Harvard, 

Asher Hobsok, B.A., Kansas, 1914; M»A., Wisconsin, 1915. The direct mar- 
keting of farm products. Wisconmi, 

Clarekce L. Holmes, B.A., Michigan. History of land tenure in South 
Dakota. 1917. Wisconsin. 

George H. Newlove, Ph.B., Hamline, 1914; A.M., Minnesota, 1915. Economic 
history of agriculture in Illinois. 1918. Illinois. 

Hugh Bruce Price, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., Minnesota, 191C. The in- 
spection and grading of grain. 1918. Yale. 

Frederic Earnest Richter, A.B., Harvard, 1913. The copper industry. 
Harvard. 

O. C. Stine, Ph.B., Oliio, 1908. Economic history of corn products in the 
United States. Wisconsin. 

Raleigh W. Stone, M.S., Valparaiso, 1914. The rural survey. 1917. Chicago. 

Thomas Jackson Woofter, Jr., A.B., Georgia, 1912. Negro farm life in 
Georgia. 1918. Columbia. 

Holbrook Working, A.B., Denver, 1915. A study of the economic effects of 
government aid to agriculture. 1919. Cornell. 

Manufacturing Industries 

Harry Alonzo Brandt, B.A., Pomona, 1914. The hide and leather trade. 
1919. Yale. 

Alzada Comstock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1913. The 
newspaper publishing business. 1918. Columbia. 

Margaret Chase Going, B.A., McGill (Montreal), 1912; M.A., 1913. The 
furniture industry. 1917. Chicago. 

Alexander C. ’Gourvitch, Bachelier bs Lettres, University of Paris, 1910; 
Dipldm^ d’Etude Sup^rieur, 1911; Licenci^ hs Lettres. Some aspects of 
the clothing industry. 1918. Columbia, 

Homer E. Gregory, A.B., Washington State College, 1914. The aluminum 
industry. 1917. Chicago. 

Ernest Herman Hahne, A.B., Nebraska, 1911; LL.B., 1913; A.M., Harvard, 
1914. The history of the meat packing industry in the United States. 
Harvard. 

Henry Fuller Holtzclaw, B.A., Arkansas, 1913. The lumber industry in the 
United States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Robert El wood Moore, A.B., Wesleyan, 1915; A.M., lOld. An investigation 
of the relation of iron prices to business conditions. 1919. Columbia. 

Transportation and Communication 

Bascom W. Barnard, A.B., Trinity (N. C.), 1915; A.M., 1916. Government 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Princeton, 
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H. A. Blakkekship, A.B., Marietta, 1914. The Georgian Bay ship canal. 
1918. Chicago* 

Albert Bradley, B.S., Dartmouth, 1915; A.M., Michigan, 1916. The separa- 
tion of freight and passenger expenses: A study in the cost theory of 
railroad rates. 1917. Michigan, 

Charles Cloyd Creekpaum, A.B., Nebraska, 1912. Financial results of state 
railways. Harvard, 

Howard Douglas Dozier, B.A., Vanderbilt, 1908; M.A., Yale, 1916. History 
of the Atlantic Coast Line System. 1918. Yale, 

Robert Craig Effikger, A.B., Virginia, 1914. Railways and business cycles. 
1917. Columbia, 

M. B. Glaeser, B.A., Wisconsin, 1912. The cost of service principle in rail- 
road rate-making. Wisconsin, 

Robert Lee Hale, A.B., Harvard, 1906; A.M., 1907; LL.B., 1909. Rate mak- 
ing valuation: its constitutional ambiguity and its misapplication in Wis- 
consin. 1917. Columbia, 

C. Y. Hsu, A.B., Nanking, 1905; A.M., Illinois, 1915. Parliamentary regu- 
lation of railway rates in England. 1917. Illinois, 

Paul Wesley Ivey, A.B., Lawrence, 1912; A.M., Illinois, 1913. History of 
the Pere Marquette Railroad Company. 1917. Michigan, 

Leonard B. Krueger, Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1914; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1915. The 
regulation of ocean traffic. 1918. Wisconsin, 

R. R. Pa WAR, A.B., Bombay, 1905; LL.B., 1908; A.M., New York University, 
1915. The history of railways in British India. 1918. Columbia, 

Wesley Everett Rich, A.B., Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., 1912. The history of the 
post office in the United States, Harvard, 

Charles Wesley Sargent, A.B,, Dartmouth, 1915; A.M., 1916. The trend of 
federal regulation of railroads. 1918. Michigan, 

W. M. W. Splawn, A.B., Baylor, 1906; A.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., 1914. A study 
of the railroad commission of Texas. 1917. Chicago, 

Ralph Byron Wilson, A.B., Ohio State, 1908; A.M., 1910. The practical 
problems of railroad operation. Harvard, 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

Ralph Eastman Badger, B.A., Dartmouth, 1913; M.C.S., 1914. A study in 
the marketing of raw silk and silk products in the United States. 1918, 
Yale, 

O. G. Cartwright, A.B., Yale, 1893; A.M., 1901. A history of the American 
consular system. 1917. Columbia, 

William H. Dreesen, A.B., Greenville, 1907; A.M., Illinois, 1916. Legisla- 
tion regulating mercantile business in Illinois from 1860 to date. 1918. 
Illindis, 
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Wilfred Eldred, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1909; A.M., Harvard, 1911. 
Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade in the United States 
since 1860. Harvard, 

Marjorie Lorne Franklin, A.B., Barnard, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1916. The 
most favored nation clause in commercial treaties. 1918. Colombia, 

Lorain Fortnet, LL.B., West Virginia, 1900; A.B., 1900. Warehousing. 
1918. Chicago, 

Alvin Hansen, B.A., Youngston, 1910; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915. Some phases 
of the business cycle. Wisconsin, 

Harry Jerome, B.A., Omaha, 1913; M.A., Wisconsin, 1915. The development 
of the concept of unfair competition. 1918. Wisconsin. 

Robert Allen Lesher, B.S., Lafayette, 1908; S.B., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1914. A comparative study of American port revenues and 
expenditures. 1917. Columbia. 

Frederick R. Macaulay, A.B., Colorado, 1911; LL.B., 1911; A.M., 1911. The 
credit features of business cycles. 1917. Columbia. 

Reid Laoe McClung, A.B., Morris Harvey, 1904. Unfair methods of competi- 
tion. 1918. Cornell, 

William Charj.E8 Sciiluter, A.B., Iowa State, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. 
A study in business cycles: the industrial conditions of Germany, France, 
England, and the United States from 1907 to July, 1914. 1918. Columbia. 

CiioNO Su See, B.S., Columbia, 1915; A.M., 1916. The foreign trade of China. 
1918. Columbia. 

Lillian Soskin, A.B., Barnard, 1915. Panic of 1907. 1917. Columbia. 

Rexforo G. Tuowell, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. The public in- 
terest and the price for milk. 1918. Pennsylvania, 

Jacob Viner, A.B., McGill, 1914; A.M., Harvard, 1915. Trade balances and 
their significance. Harvard. 

Harold B. Ward, S.B., Chicago, 1914. Geographic influences in the trade be- 
tween the United States and South America. 1917. Chicago. 

John Henry Williams, A.B., Brown University, 1913. Argentine trade. 
Harvard, 

Kweeu E. Yang, A.B., St. John’s College (China), 1909; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. The commercial relations between China and the West. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the Exchanges 

James Cunningham Bonbriqht, A.B., Northwestern, 1913. Commission regu- 
lation of public utility securities. 1917. Columbia. 

George Everitt Gill, A.B., Indiana, 1913, Trade and technical journals as 
factors in modern business. 1917. Columbia. 

Edgar H, Gustafson, B.A., North Dakota, 1915; M.A., 1916. Economic 
principles in the valuation of public service corporations, Wisconsin, 
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Gould L. Hareis, B.A., Ohio Slate, 1914; A.M., 1916. Department store 
accounting. Ohio State. 

Roy Bernard Kester, A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1902; B.C.S., Denver, 1911; 
A.M., 1912. A study in the valuation of a commercial balance sheet. 
1917. Columbia. 

Claude T. Murchison, A.B., Wake Forest, 1911. Resale price maintenance. 
1917. Columbia. 

William Andrew Paton, A.B., Michigan, 1915; A.M., 1916. The theory of 
accounts. 1917. Michigan, 

Jacob Hyman Sciimuckler, B.S., Columbia, 1914; A.M., 1915. Essays in 
corporation finance. 1918. Columbia.. 

Jonas Warren Steiiman, A.B., Lebanon Valley, 1909; A.M., Pennsylvania, 
1910. Government regulation of the securities of public utilities. Harvard. 

Charles Dederer Thompson, A.B., Princeton, 1905. Land value and land 
speculation. 1918. Columbia. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organizations 

Mary Louise Barron, B.S., California, 1911; M.S., 1913. Public regulation 
of securities of railroad and public service companies. 1917. Pennsylvania, 

Bert C. Fuller, A.B., Cornell, 1894; LL.B., 1895. Restraint of trade at com- 
mon law and under the Sherman anti-trust law. 1917. Columbia. 

Georqe £. Gefhart, B.A., Ohio State, 1915. The holding company. Ohio 
State. 

O. H. Luken, A.M., New York University, 1915, German kartels and the 
policy of the German government toward them. 1917. Columbia. 

Kemper Simpson, B.A., Johns Hopkins, 1914. Industrial dotations in United 
States. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

L. C. Sorrell, A.B., Colgate, 1911. State anti-trust legislation atid its results. 
1917. Chicago. 

Merle Raymond Thompson, A.B., Western Union, 1913; M.A., Iowa, 1915. 
Trust dissolution. 1917. Iowa. 

Floyd L. Vaughan, B.A., Texas, 1913; M.A., 1914. Relation of patents to 
industrial monopolies. 1918. Wisconsin. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

Joshua Bernhardt, B.A., Rochester, 1916. The influence of the immigrant 
upon American labor organizations. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 

F. H. Bird, B.A., Dartmouth, 1909; M.A., 1910. The Belgium superior coun- 
cil of labor and American analogies. Wisconsin, 

Clarence E. Bonnett, S.B., Missouri, 1908. Employers’ associations. 1917. 
Chicago. 

Clyde Elmore Burgee, B.A., Western Maryland College, 1914. Social aspects 
of trade unionism. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 
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Wabben B. Catun, A.B., Nebraska, 1903. The labor movement; its roots and 
branches. 1917. Colwmhia, 

Paul Howabd Douglas, A.B., Bowdoin, 1913. The apprenticeship system in 
American industry. 1917. Columbia, 

Clyde Olin Fisheb, A.B., Trinity College (N. C.), 1911; A.M., Columbia, 

1916. Federal power in railway labor disputes. 1918. Cornell, 

Alexander Fleisher, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1908; A.M., Wisconsin, 1911. The 
enforcement of labor laws with special reference to child labor. 1917. 
Columbia, 

Philip Sargent Florence, A.B., Cambridge, 1913; A.M., 1916. Industrial 
fatigue and its business significance. 1917. Columbia, 

Benjamin Glassberg, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1910; A.M., 
Columbia, 1914. Federal labor legislation of the twentieth century. 1917. 
Columbia, 

Ethel Lizzie Goodwin, A.B., Barnard, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1910. The 
regulation of wages through boards as a remedy for the sweating system. 

1917. Columbia, 

E. T. Hiller, S.B., Northwestern, 1912; A.M., 1913. The technique of the 
strike — a social psychological study. 1917. Chicago, 

Henry Elmer Hoagland, A.B., Illinois, 1910; A.M., 1910. Collective bargain- 
ing in the lithographic industry. 1917, Columbia, 

Stanley Edwin Howard, A.B., Bates, 1910; A.M., Princeton, 1913. Wages in 
the New England cotton industry. 1917. Princeton, 

C. Roland Hugins, A.B., Cornell, 1911. The use of armed force in labor 
disputes. 1918. Cornell. 

Emiue Josephine Hutchinson, A.B., Barnard, 1905; A.M., Columbia, 1908. 
Women’s wages in the United States. 1917. Columbia. 

Richard Hines Lansburgh, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A.M., 1916. Labor 
turnover. 1918. Pennsylvania.. 

Thomas Ernest Larkin, A.B., St. Marj^’s College (Kansas), 1915, Appren- 
ticeship and trade agreements. 1918. Catholic University, 

E. D, Lucas, A.B., Wooster, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 1908; B.D., Union, 1907. 
Industrial development in the Punjab, India. 1919. Columbia, 

James Hugh McKean, B.A., Michigan, 1916. Trade unions and. the working 
day. 1919. Johns Hopkins, 

Robert Louis Masson, B.A., Iowa, 1912; M.A., 1915. History of federal labor 
legislation. 1917. Harvard, 

Edith M. Miller, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan, 1907. The organization of the labor 
market in Columbus, Ohio. 1918. Columbia, 

Frieda Seoelke Miller, A.B., Milwaukee-Downer, 1911. A theory of the de- 
velopment of trade unionism in the United States. 1917. Chicago, 

Charles Reitell, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1910; A.M., 1916. Machinery and its 
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benefits to labor in the crude iron and steel industries. 1917. Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Jesse Squibb Robinson, B.A., Alleghany, 1911. The iron, steel, and tin work- 
ers: a study in trade unionism. 1917. Johns Hopkins, 

Alexandeb Rosen, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1904; A.M., Colum- 
bia, 1909. The influences of recent economic changes upon the develop- 
ment of the American trade union movement. 1917. Columbia, 

Jacob B. Salutsky, Gymnasium (Russia), 1904. The Jewish labor movement 
in the United States. 1917. Columbia. 

Sumner Slighter, B.A., Wisconsin, 1913; M.A., 1914. The turnover of labor 
and industry. Chicago. 

Margaret Loomis Stecker, A.B., Cornell, 1906. The National Founders’ As- 
sociation. 1917. Cornell. 

Charles J. Stowell, B.S., Illinois Wesleyan, 1911; A.M., Illinois, 1912. The 
Journeyman Tailors’ Union of America: a study in trade union policy. 
1917. Illinois. 

Donald Reed Taft, A.B., Clark, 1914. The rdle of sympathy in labor organi- 
zations. 1918. Columbia, 

John Archibald Walker, A.B., St. Francis Xavier’s College (Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia), 1910. Conciliation and compulsory investigation of labor 
disputes in Canada. 1918. Catholic University. 

Edwin Emil Witte, B.A., Wisconsin, 1909. Courts and labor disputes. Wis- 
consin. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Gordon Blythe Anderson, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1913; A.M., 1915. Clearing 
and collection of checks in the United States. 1917. Pennsylvania. 

Carl Martin Burke, A.B., Bethany, 1912; A.M., Kansas, 1913. A study of 
discount policies. 1918. Cornell. 

Neil Carothers, B.A., Arkansas; diploma in economics, Oxford (England), 
1907, Fractional currency in the United States. 1917. Princeton, 

Charles Dice, B.A., Ohio Northwestern, 1905; M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1913. New factors affecting the motive to save. Wisconsin. 

John F. Ebersole, Ph.B., Chicago, 1907; A.M., Harvard, 1909. The history 
of the national banking system, 1864-1874. 1917. Chicago. 

Frank Dunstone Graham, A.B., Dalhousie, 1913 ; LL.B., 1915. Period of sus- 
pension of specie payments in the United States 1862-1879. Harvard. 

Luther H. Gulick, A.B., Oberlin, 1914; A.M., 1915. Municipal pawnshops. 
1917. Columbia. 

R. Milton McIsaac, A.B., Geneva, 1915; A.M., Princeton, 1916. The develop- 
ment of commercial paper in relation to American banking. 1918. 
Princeton. 
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Authtjr Eli Munroe, A.B., Harvard, 1908; A.M., 1914<. Discussion of money 
and banking in the American colonies. Harvard. 

H. N. Potter, A.B., Arkansas, 1914. Commercial paper houses. 1918, 
Chicago. 

Jesse Hale Riddle, A.B., Davis-Elkins, 1919; A.M., Princeton, 1915. History 
of state banks and trust companies in New Jersey. 1918. Princeton. 

Thomas Bruce Robb, B.A., Park College, 1912; M.A., Yale, 1914. Govern- 
ment insurance of bank deposits in the United States. 1919. Yale. 

Oscar Baxter Ryder, A^B., Richmond College, 1908; A.M., 1909. History of 
banking in Virginia. Harvard. 

Donald Skeele Tucker, A.B., Colorado, 1906; A.M., Williams, 1912. History 
of cooperative banking up to 1900. 1917. Columbia. 

Chi Ciiih Wang, Manchuria. Monetary reform in Japan. 1918. Columbia. 

Herman Warshow, A.B., Cornell, 1916. The effects of the federal reserve 
system on bank credit. 1919. Cornell. 

Public P'inance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Israel Samuel Adlerblum, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1908; 
A.M., Columbia, 1909. The supervision and taxation of life insurance 
companies. 1917. Columbia. 

Frank Ferris Anderson, A.B., Minnesota, 1908. The industrial claims of the 
single-taxers. 1917. Columbia, 

William Burke Belknap, A.B., Yale, 1908. The financial history of Ken- 
tucky. Harvard. 

James Washington Bell, A.B., Colorado, 1912; A.M., 1913, Taxation of rail- 
roads. Harvard. 

James W. Bell, A.B., Mississippi, 1898; A.M., 1909. The general property 
tax of Mississippi: its failure and some proposed substitutes. 1918. 
Columbia. 

Arthur Eugene Buck, Ph.B., Milligan, 1910; B.S., Tennessee, 1913. Opera- 
tion of the Edge budget law in New Jersey. 1917. Columbia. 

Robert Argyll Campbell, A.B., Wisconsin, 1906. Taxation in Indiana. 1917. 
Cornell. 

Dudley DeWitt Carroll, A.B., Guilford, 1907 ; Haverford, 1908. The history 
of taxation in North Carolina. 1917. Columbia. 

LeGband Rex Drown, A.B., Wooster, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. The 
validity of the pay-as-you-go policy in public school outlays. Columbia. 

Frederic B. Garver, A.B., Nebraska, 1909, The subvention in American state 
finance. 1917. Chicago, 

Louis Gottlieb, A.B., Rochester, 1914. Forest taxation. 1917. Columbia. 

Lloyd Fred Herbett, B.L., Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. Standardization of govern- 
mental functions. 1917. Columbia, ^ 
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Merlin H. Hunter, A.B., Muskingum, 1913; A.M., Princeton, 1913. The 
development and problems of the New York state corporation tax. 1916. 
Cornell 

Clarence Heer Kaiser, A.B., Rochester, 1914. Taxable income. 1917. Co- 
hmbia, 

John Lewis Keddy, A.B., Hamilton, 1915; A.M., Columbia, 1916. Prepara- 
tions of estimate for state appropriations. 1917. Columbia. 

John Emmett Kirshman, Ph.B., Central Wesleyan, 1904; Ph.M., Syracuse, 
1908. Taxation of corporations. Harvard. 

Edmond Earle Lincoln, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1910; A.B., Oxford, 1910; 
A.M., 1914. The financial results of state industry. Harvard. 

Rowland Robbins McElvare, A.B., Columbia, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1914. 
Public debts of Europe in recent times. 1917. Columbia. 

Marion O’Kellie McKay, S.B., Ohio Northern, 1907; A.B., Ohio State, 1910; 
A.M., Harvard, 1913. The poll tax in the United States. Harvard. 

Reuben McKitrick, B.A., Oklahoma, 1907. Public land system of Texas 
1833-1910. Completed. Wisconsin. 

Charles Stillman Moroan, B.A., Michigan, 1914. A statistical analysis of 
the increase in American public expenditures. 1919. Yale. 

Shankar Madhar Pagar, A.B., Wisconsin, 1914; A.M., Colorado, 1915. The 
Indian income tax. Its history, theory, and practice. 1917. Columbia. 

Population and Migration 

Lerov Edward Baumann, A.B., Chicago, 1913. Race amalgamation in Green- 
point (Brooklyn) as affected by leadership. 1917. Columbia. 

Stanley P. Davies, A.S., Bucknell, 1913. Racial assimilation in a community 
in the anthracite coal region. 1917. Columbia. 

J. L. Demino, A.B., Cincinnati, 1899; A.M., Bethany, 1900. Immigration to 
the United States, 1776-1830: a study in causes and, effects. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 

Joseph M. Gillman, A.B., Western Reserve, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. 
Immigration, a chapter in the Cleveland labor problem. 1917. Columbia. 

Roberta Hodgson, M.A., Wisconsin, 1911. Types and traits of the negroes 
of Athens, Georgia. Wisconsin. 

C. C. Jansen, A.M., Taylor College, 1913; A.M., Kansas, 1914. The American- 
ization of the German Russian Mennonites in central Kansas. 1918. Chi- 
cago. 

Rachel B. Muravchik, Certificate, Gymnasium, Kief, 1903; A.M., Columbia, 
1913. Modern civilization and the declining birthrate. 1917. Columbia. 

James R. Mutchmore, A.B., Toronto, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Canadian 
immigration. 1918. Columbia. 

E. B. Reuter, A.B., Missouri, 1910; S.B., 1910; A.M., 1911. The mulatto; a- 
sociological and psychological study. 1917. Chicago, 
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Jesse F. Steikeb, A.B., Heidelberg (Ohio), 1901; A.M., Harvard, 1913. The 
Japanese invasion, a study in racial contrasts. In press. Chicago, 

Donna Fay Thompson, A.B., Indiana, 1913; A.M., 1914. The birth rate in 
college graduates’ families. 1919. Columbia. 

J. B. Veenon, A.B., Wake Forest College, 1911. The industrial development 
of the whites and blacks in North Carolina since the war. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 


Social Problems and Reforms 

Matthew P. Adams, S.B., Harvard, 1904; A.M., Columbia, 1913. A study 
of five groups of families whose children attend the industrial schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society. 1917. Columbia. 

IIiTBERT Emerson Bice, B.A., Ohio State, 1909; A.M., 1913. The unemploy- 
able. 1919. Ohio State. 

Vernon Mosher Cady, B.S., California, 1908; S.T.B., Pacific School of Min- 
istry, 1908. Social control of the feeble-minded. 1917. Columbia. 

Charles H. Chase, B.S., Columbia, 1913. Social inefficiencies in our indus- 
trial life. 1917. Columbia. 

Archibald B. Clark, A.B., Reed, 1916. The popular vote as an index of 
social solidarity. 1918. Columbia. 

Edna Hatfield Edmondson, A.B., Indiana, 1911; A.M., 1914. The associa- 
tions of crime in the population of Gary, Indiana. 1917. Indiana. 

Z. T. Egartner, A.B., Cincinnati, 1914. Race prejudice in the United States 
of America. 1918. Chicago. 

Frieda Fligelman, A.B., Wisconsin, 1910. Some aspects of toleration. 1918. 
Columbia. 

Warner E. Gettys, B.A., Hiram, 1913; A.M., Ohio Stale, 1916. Degenerate 
families. 1918. Ohio State. 

Willard Earl Givens, A.B., Indiana, 1913. The social value of the Chatauqua 
movement. 1919. Columbia. 

Cary Walker Hayes, A.B., WavShburn, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1912. Public 
morals and recreation: a municipal program. 1917. Columbia. 

Edna Gertrude Henry, A.B., Indiana, 1897 ; A.M., 1914. The principles of 
medical social service. 1917. Indiana. 

Glenn R. Johnson, A.B., Reed, 1915. The American newspaper as an indi- 
cator of social forces. 1918. Columbia. 

F. W, Jones, B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1908; A.B., Richmond, 
1911; A.M., 1914. Measure of forms of political progress. 1917. Co- 
lumbia. 

Malcolm Keir, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1911; A.M., 1914. Some infiuences of 
environment in Massachusetts. 1917. Pennsylvania. 

Mary Van Kleeck, A.B., Smith, 1904. The fact basis for industrial reform. 
1918. Columbia. 
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Philip Klein, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1911. History and 
present status of the treatment of crime in the state of New York. 1918. 
Columbia, 

Anna Christine McBride, A.B., Missouri, 1912; B.S., 1912; A.M., 1913. 
Phases of the standardization of conduct. 3918. Columbia, 

Nellie McKinley, B.A., University Washington, 1913; A.M., 1914. History 
of the relations of university governing boards to university teachers. 
Wisconsin, 

Jane Isabell Newell, B.A., Wellesley, 1907; M.A., Wisconsin, 1908. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Wisconsin, 

Rebecca Osler, B.A., Swarthmore, 1913; M.A., Wisconsin, 1916. Means of 
safeguarding professional ethics. Wisconsin. 

Hoke Smith O’Kelley, A.B., N. Georgia Agricultural College, 1915; A.M., 
University of Georgia, 1915. Health and sanitation among negroes. 1918. 
Columbia, 

DeWitt Clinton Pond, B.S., Trinity, 1908. Tenement house laws. 1917. 
Columbia. 

O. G. Reumann, A.B., Syracuse, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 1915. Inebriety and 
its treatment. 1917. Columbia. 

Herbert Newhard Shenton, A.B., Dickinson, 1906; A.M., 1909; B.D., Drew, 
1910. The social activities of religious organizations. 1917. Columbia. 

Russell Gordon Smith, A.B., Richmond, 1911; A.M., Columbia, 1914. A so- 
ciological study of opinion in the United States. 1918. Columbia, 

Jacob Nathaniel Sokohl, B.S., Teachers College, 1912. Vocational guidance. 
1917. Columbia, 

Emma Annie Winslow, B.S., Teachers College, 1914. The use of the budget 
in the household as a means of securing better control of expenditures. 
1917. Columbia. 

Benjamin Franklin Young, Jr., A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1913. The expert in 
social organization. 1918. Columbia. 

Insurance and Pensions 

Joseph Lewis Cohen, A.B., Cambridge, 1913. Insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 1917. Columbia. 

Percy Roy Hayward, B.A., New Brunswick, 1909; B.D., Crozer Theological 
Seminary, 1911. Compensation to injured Canadian workmen. 1917. 
Peimsylvania, 

Charles K. Knight, A.B., Ohio University, 1912; A.M., 1913. History of life 
insurance in the United States. 1918. Pennsylvania. 

Victor N. Valoren, A.B., Gustavus Adolphus, 1905; A.M., Minnesota, 1909. 
Farmers’ mutual property insurance in the United States. 1917. Chicago. 
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Pauperism and Charities 

Hebbert a. Brown, B.S., Valparaiso, 1907; Fed. B., A.B., 1908; A.M., Co- 
lumbia, 1912. A study of the population of the Westchester county 
almshouse. 1917. Columbia. 

William T. Cross, A.B., Missouri, 1908; A.M., 1909. Institutions of charity 
and correction. 1918. Chicago. 

Porter R. Lee, A.B., Cornell, 1903. Public outdoor relief in the United 
States, 1917. Columbia. 

Edward Le Groot Leonard, S.T.B., St. Mary's Seminary (Baltimore), 1914. 
Development of relief legislation in Maryland. 1918. Catholic University. 

William Raddatz, B.A., Lawrence, 1908; M.A., Northwestern, 1912. Charit- 
able foundations. Wisconsin. 

Henry W. Thurston, A.B., Dartmouth, 1886. The development of standards 
in the case of dependent children. 1917. Columbia. 

Mary C. Tinney, A.B., Adelphi, 1909; A.M., Chicago, 1910. The Catholic 
home bureau for dependent children in New York City. 1917. Columbia. 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Otho C. Ault, A.B., Tri^tate, 1907; A.B., Defiance, 1911. The recent de- 
velopment of socialism in the United States. 1917. Chicago. 

George J. Eberle, B.A., Wisconsin, 1914. The municipalization of electric 
railways. Wisconsin. 

Mark Sylvius Handman, A.B., Oregon, 1907. Beginnings of the social phil- 
osophy of Karl Marx. 1917. Chicago. 

Herbert W. Isay, Brussels Gymnasium, Brussels University. European so- 
cialists and the W'ar, 1918. Columbia. 

Earl L. Stehman, A.B., Franklin and Marshall, 1912. Communistic life of 
the Moravians at Ephrate, Pennsylvania. 1917. Columbia. 

Statistics and Its Methods 

C. D, Blachly, Ph.B., Grinnell, 1908. Organization of social statistics in 
Chicago. 1917. Chicago. 

Frank Alexander Ross, Ph.B., Yale, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 1913. A study 
of the application of statistical methods to sociological problems. 1917. 
Columbia. 



NOTES 

Since March 1, 1917, the following names have been added to the 
membership of the American Economic Association: 

Anderson, Gordon B., Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Behre, Theodore S., 2723 Marengo St., New Orleans, La. 

Bleeker, Herman E., 6058 Harper Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Bolton, T. C., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Frederick L., 3300 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Brown, P. W., 504 Chalmers St., Champaign, 111. 

Carothers, Neil, 35 Park Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Carpenter, R. V., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chen, W. K., 6 Hallgarten Hall, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Conway, S. B., Jr., Danville Knitting Mills, Danville, Va. 

Creekpaum, C. C., I5a Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Crosgrave, Lloyd M., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Delury, Timothy J., '435 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dublin, Louis I., I Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dunham, A. W., Care of National City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Dupont, Ernest E., Houma, La. 

Eiseman, Samuel, 130 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 

Emerson, Guy, 31 Nassau St,, New York, N. Y. 

Fisk, Harvey E., 62 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Forney, E. H., The Belle Springs Creamery Co., Abilene, Kans. 

Fr alley, P. L., 509 Siambaugh Bldg., Youngstown, O. 

Freeman, Herbert C., River View Mano, Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 
de Garrao, Margaret F., 6186 Washington Blvd., St. Ix»uis, Mo. 

Glancy, M. F., 3331 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Graham, T. Bertrand, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 

Grilliot, A. H., Buckeye Overall Co., Versailles, O. 

Harris, Joseph P., Citizens Savings & Trust Co,, Cleveland, O. 

Hatton, Richard D., Manchester & Sulphur Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hodgson, Fred T., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Kahn, Walter B., 37 Mellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Kain, Frank, Clearinghouse, California 
Kawasaki, K., Nagaimachi, Yamagataken, Japan 
Kuo, C. T., Taichowky, China 

Landers, T. E., Capital City Dairy Co., Columbus, O. 

Lau, K. C., 301 Bryant Ave., Ithaca, N, Y. 

Levy, S. Leon, 59 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Lippitt, W. D., Sugar Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Macklin, Theodore, 114 South Eighth St., Manhattan, Kans. 

Mason, Alfred, 94 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Matthies, G. E., Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Mead, Elwood, 6315 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

Miller, Fred, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Moller, Hjalmar, Lund, Sweden 

Monroe, William S., 64 East Elm St., Chicago, 111. 

Morgan, A. H., Intermountain Institute, Weiser, Idaho 
Mueller, Henry J., Mueller-Keller Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Nissen, John J., Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine 
Parsons, N. H., Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, 111. 

Peters, Julius H., 701 Hazel St, Atlantic, Iowa 
Potter, G. L., 31 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Reed, Henry E., Court House, Portland, Oregon 
Schmidt, Emil J., 3133 Fremont St., Chicago, 111. 

Schulte, August B., 5633 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stecker, Margaret L., 80 Bible House, Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Taussig, Walter M., Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Amos E., Chester, Pa. 

Titsworth, H. H., The Clay Products Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Underwood, Frederick D., 50 Church St, New York, N. Y. 

Wagner, John M., Houghton, Mich. 

Walbridge, Henry D., 14 Wall St, New York, N. Y. 

Warn, Charles E., Suite 913, S. W. Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Weil, Charles A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weil, Edmond, 48 East St, New York, N. Y. 

Wilder, Edward T., Kansas City, Mo. 

Winship, Fred C., 1804 Q St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Wood, Donald M., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Zehden, Martin, 133 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Chicago, April 26-28, 1917, W. R. Stevens, of the 
University of Minnesota, read a paper on ‘Tur trading companies in 
the Northwest, 1763-1816,'’ and Theodore C. Pease of the University 
of Illinois, a paper on ‘'Nauvoo, a possible study in economic de- 
terminism.” 

At the twenty-second annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of 
Science held at Ann Arbor, March 28-31, 1917, the section of eco- 
nomics, under the chairmanship of Professor Frank T. Carlton, con- 
sidered the following program: “Railway maintenance of way ex- 
penses and cost accounting,” A. Bradley, of the University of Michi- 
gan; “The future of the country church,” Robert Phillips, of the 
University of Michigan ; “Effect of the European war upon the supply 
of capital and the rate of interest in the United States,” Pavid Friday, 
of New York University; “Descriptive economics,” H. C. Adams, of 
the University of Michigan; “Labor income scheme of farm business 
analysis,” W. O. Hedrick, of Michigan Agricultural College; “The re- 
lation of government to economic efficiency,” E. H. Ryder, Michigan 
Agricultural College; “Some tendencies in American municipal indebt- 
edness,” F. E. Clark, University of Michigan. 

Association meetings to be held in the near future are: National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6- 
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13 (Secretary, Mrs. G. Sharrot, 40 Court House, Minneapolis, Minn.) ; 
National Housing Association, at Chicago, October 15-17 (Secretary, 
Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 22d St., New York) ; National Association 
of Jewish Social Workers, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3-6 (Secretary, 
M. M. Goldstein, 356 Second Ave., New York) ; National Federation 
of Settlements, at Pittsburgh, June 2-5 (Secretary, Robert A. Woods, 
South End House, Boston) ; and National Women's Trade Union 
League, at Kansas City, Mo., June 4 (Secretary, Emma Steghagen, 
139 North Clark St., Chicago). 

The Yearbook of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for 1916, 
contains the report of Professor Henry W. Farnam, chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology. In this he discusses the 
difficulties under which this department has worked and its future. 
More recently the department has been discontinued and in its place 
there has been organized a voluntary association composed of collabo- 
rators who were formerly members of the Carnegie department. This 
new group is known as the Board of Research Associates in American 
Economic History and is made up of the following members: Henry 
W. Farnam, chairman, Victor S. Clark, John R. Commons, Davis R. 
Dewey, Henry B. Gardner, Emory R, Johnson, E. W. Parker, 
Henry C. Taylor, and Walter F. Willcox. The Carnegie Institution 
has turned over to this board the balance of appropriations credited 
on its books, and to this there has been added a private appropriation 
which practically doubles the fund. 

The Department of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie In- 
stitution has already published the index of the economic material in 
the Documents of the States, prepared by Miss A. R. Hasse, and 
which covers thirteen states. About sixty-five monographic studies 
have been published through various agencies, independent of the 
Carnegie Institution. Two histories have been published: History of 
Commerce, by Professor Emory R. Johnson; and History of Manu’- 
factures to 1860, by Dr. Victor Clark; the History of the Labor Move- 
ment, by Professor John R. Commons and his associates, will be pub- 
lished within a short time by the Macmillan Company ; and the History 
of Transportation to 1860, prepared under the direction of B. H. 
Meyer, is also announced. 

The American Association of Financial Statisticians was organized 
in New York, April 13, 1917. Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg, of 
New York University, was elected president. 

Washington University (St. Louis) is about to establish a School of 
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Commerce and Finance based upon two years of prescribed prelimi- 
nary work. Besides Professors W. F. Gephart, Isaac F. Lippincott, 
and C. E, Persons, of the present university staff, there will be added 
Professor George E. Putnam, of the University of Kansas, and Pro- 
fessor R. G, Rodkey, of the University of Michigan. 

The New York University School of Accounts has announced that 
it will offer its department for free auditing of the books of philan- 
thropic organizations of New York City, the work to be done by ad- 
vanced students under the supervision of Professor Wildman. 

The American Academy of Medicine announces two prizes, to be 
awarded in 1918 and 1921 respectively, for essays on the following 
subjects: for 1918, “The principles governing the physician's compen- 
sation in the various forms of social insurance"; and for 1921, “What 
effect has child labor on the growth of the body?" The prize for the 
1918 essay is to be $100 and for 1921, $250. 

The legislature of Iowa has recently appropriated $25,000, annu- 
ally, to finance child welfare research at the State University of Iowa. 

The following persons have been appointed members of the federal 
Tariff Commission: Professor Franli W. Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Daniel C. Roper, David J. Lewis, W'illiam Kent, William S. 
Culbertson, and Edward P. Costigan. 

Professor E. L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois, Professor S. 
S. Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor E. D. Jones, 
of the University of Michigan, Hastings Lyon, and Miss A. R. Hassc 
will teach in the Summer School of Columbia University, July 9- 
August 17, 19X.7. 

The books and statistical collection of Alexander Del ]\Iar have been 
added to the library of the American Bankers Association (5 Nassau 
St., New York). This collection consists of several hundred books, 
thousands of pamphlets, manuscripts, clippings and notes, covered by 
an index of about 15,000 cards. 

The Investment Bankers Association of America (111 W'est Munroe 
St., Chicago) has issued its Fifth Annual Proceedings, 

Pamphlets and forms relating to trade acceptance may be obtained 
from the National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 

The following pamphlets have been added to the Social Insurance 
Series published by the Social Insurance Committee of the American 
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Medical Association (5$ 5 North Dearborn St., Chicago) : No, 5, Social 
Insurance, two lectures by 1. M. Rubinow; No. 6, Medical Organiza- 
tion under Health Insurance, by Dr. Alexander Lambert; and No. 7, 
Statistics of the Medical Profession. 

In the series of Columbia War Papers issued by Columbia Uni- 
versity there are to be noted: No. 6, Food Preparedness, by Pro- 
fessors Seager and Chaddock; No. 7, How to Finance the War, by 
Professors Seligman and Haig; and No. 8, Farmers and Speculators, 
by Professor B. M. Anderson, Jr. 

The Consumers’ League of Cincinnati (SO Pickering Bldg.) has 
published several bulletins dealing with the conditions in mercantile 
establishments in Cincinnati: No. 1, June, 1915, Conditions of Sales- 
women in Mercantile Establishments; No. 2, June, 1916, A Study of 
Living Conditions in Rooming Houses; No. 3, June, 1916, Facts about 
Retail Stores; and No. 4, ^4 Study of Restaurant Kitchens. 

Various memoranda in regard to cooperation can be obtained from 
the Cooperative League of America (70 Fifth Ave., New York), which 
publishes the Cooperative Consumer. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson’s volume on Ocean and Inland Water 
Transportation is being revised and rewritten and will appear in the 
fall under the title Principles of Ocean Transportation. 

The Oxford University Press have published Small Holdings and 
Allotments in Oxfordshire, by A. W. Ashy. 

Roiitledge & Son (London) announce Chatham's Colonial Policy: 
a Study of the Fiscal and Economic Implications of the Colonial Policy 
of the Elder Pitt, by Miss Kate Hotblack. 

Farther new books to be noted are: 

Macmillan: Economic Moralism, by James Flaldane Smith; The 
Economic Animls of the Nineteenth Century, vol. II, 1821-18S0, by 
the late Prof. William Smart; Workmen's Compensation, by J. E. 
Rhodes; The City Worker’s World in America, by Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch; Community : A Sociological Study, by R. M. Mclver. 

Appleton: An Introduction to Social Psychology, by Charles E. 
Ellwood. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. ; Public Utility Rates, by H, Barker. 

Houghton Mifflin: Inheritance Taxes, by Hugh Bancroft; Is Civili- 
zation a Disease? by Stanton Coit; Speeches and Addresses, 1915- 
1917, b}^ Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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The Iris Publishing Co. (London) : A History of the Chartist 
Movement, by Julius West. 

Holt: Language and Nationality in Europe, by Leon Dominian; 
State Socialism Pro and Con, by W. E. Walling and H. W. Laidler. 

Harper: Are We Capable of Self Government? by Frank W. Noxon. 

The Century Co.: British Exploits in South America, by W. H. 
Koebel. 

Yale University Press: The Constitution of Canada in its History 
and Practical Working, by W. R. Riddell. 

The Successful Farming Publishing Company (Des Moines^ Iowa) 
has published a set of Definite Data Maps, in order to illustrate the 
buying power of American farmers and the methods of distribution of 
goods to them. General heads include: soil elements, farming area, 
general valuation, crop yields, farm live-stock, operation expenses, 
farm tenure, merchandise distribution, and farm paper circulation. 
The respective data are represented by the dot method on maps of the 
United States in a form familiar to those who have used the Statistical 
Atlas of the Bureau of the Census. They are suggestive and should 
be of interest to all students of the resources of the United States. 
Readers who are interested are advised to write to Mr. E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher of Successful Farming, in order that he may make plans 
for the future publication of this series. 

The May issue of the American Labor Legislation Review is de- 
voted to a survey of '*Labor law administration in New York" covering 
the activities of the industrial commission of that state. 

Commerce (Chicago), in the April number, has begun the prepara- 
tion of a monthly digest of the decisions, rulings, and dismissals by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission including a monthly resume of the 
administrative proceedings of the commission. 

The April issue of the Western Reserve University Bulletin contains 
a paper on “Woman's economic service in time of war," by C. C. 
Arbuthnot. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Mr, William A. Barber has been promoted from instructor in ac- 
counting to assistant professor in methods of commercial education at 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr, Nathaniel W, Barnes has been appointed assistant professor 
of commercial organization in the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 



'SOG jStoies ftJuiie 

Dr. R. H. Blanchard has been appointed instructor in economics 
and insurance at Columbia University. 

Dr. Alexander E. Cance, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has been granted leave of absence from April 1 to January 1, 1918. 
He expects to devote a part of the time to writing and visiting market- 
ing and cooperative organizations throughout the country; but for the 
present is working with the state committee on food supply. 

Mr. J. B. Canning has been appointed assistant professor of political 
economy at Stanford University. 

Dr. C. H. Crennan has been promoted to assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ira B. Cross has been promoted from assistant professor to asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the University of California. 

Professor Stuart Daggett has been promoted from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of transportation at the University of California. 

Mr. O. K. Davis is now secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, succeeding Mr. Robert H. Patchin who resigned the position. 

Professor F. H. Dixon, of Dartmouth College, is chairman of the 
committee which is making an industrial survey of the state of New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. C. S. Duncan has been appointed assistant professor of com- 
mercial organization in the School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. J. Anderson Fitzgerald resigned his position as instructor in 
commercial practice and statistics at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to accept appointment in the recently organized College of 
Commerce at Toledo University as assistant professor of commerce. 

Mr. Major B. Foster has been promoted from instructor in finance 
to assistant professor in economics at New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. George E. Frazer has been appointed professorial lecturer in 
business organization in the School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Ralpli E. George, of Whitman College, has been granted 
another year’s leave of absence and will devote the time to special 
investigations for private interests. 

Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg, of New York University School 
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of Commerce/ Accounts and Finance is promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to professor of finance. 

Mr. Clair E. Griffin^ now instructor in political economy in Dart- 
mouth College, will next year be instructor in transportation at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Mr. P. M. Heiges is to be instructor iii methods in commercial edu- 
cation at New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 

Mr. Homer Hoyt has been appointed instructor in political economy 
at Beloit College. 

Mr. T. L. Kibler resigned his position with the division of the De- 
partment of Justice for the enforcement of acts to regulate commerce 
in order to accept the position as dean of the College of Commerce at 
Toledo University. 

Mr. Edward J. Kilduff has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of business English at New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Dr. Frank H. Knight has been appointed instructor in political 
economy at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. F. R. Leach has been appointed lecturer on municipal account- 
ing at New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 

Mr. Lars P. Meyer has been appointed instructor in finance at New 
York University School of Commerce and Finance. 

Dr. Bruce D, Mudgett has been elected assistant professor of in- 
surance in the University of Washington, Seattle. 

Professor H. S. Person, of the Tuck School, Dartmouth College, is 
a member of the executive committee of the Ne^ Hampshire Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. 

Mr. Nathan Reass has been made instructor in accounting at New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr, B. C. Reece has been appointed instructor in economics at New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Dr. Charles Reitell is to become professor of commerce at Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Robert Riegel has been promoted to assistant professor of in- 
surance in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. I. M. Rubinow will deliver a course of lectures on social in- 
surance in the Summer School of Pittsburgh University during the 
week of July 9, 1917. 

Mr. L. E. Simpson has been appointed instructor in finance at New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. H. P. Shuit has been appointed lecturer on cost accounting at 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Dr. W. W. Swanson, of Queen's University, has succeeded Dr. Gray 
as professor and head of the department of political economy at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, instructor in political economy at the University 
of Michigan, will next year go to Johns Hopkins University as assis- 
tant in insurance. 






